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PREFACE. 



TTANS CHRISTI AK ANDERSEN, the lathor t^ the vond- 
■•* ■*' renowned atories contained in this volume, waa born at 
Odenae, a small town in Fonen, one of the islands of Denmark. 
His parents were poor, and coold onlj afford to give him so 
hnmble an edocaticni that when the lad left school he conld not 
write his own language. Happily, his father was an intelligent 
man, who spent manj of his leisure hours in reading aloud tales 
and plays to his family, and thus, doabtless, sowed the seed 
which ripened iA the fatnre author. 

Hans Christian had many difficulties to contend with, but he 
^onght manfdlly tbroogh them, and has added one more to the 
list of men who, by eneagy and perseverance, have won success. 
IThe poor, ignorant lad aspired to fame, and famous indeed he has 
become. In all civilised coontries, to both old and yonng, hit 
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name is known, and there is Bcarcely a langnage in which " The 
ITgly Ducic" and "The Daisy" are not to be met with. In 
Ilia own land his stories are read aloud between the ads in 
the theatres, and monarcbs of many countries have delighted 
to do him deserved honour- 
There is no need of an excuse for offering a new translation 
of bie tales, so justly esteemed are they for their freshness of 
tone, and the simple purity they breathe; hot the publishers 
trust that the many illustrations which Mr. Wehnert has con- 
ceived BO happily in accordance with the imaginative spirit of 
the author, will enhance the value of this edition, and make 
Andersen a greater favourite than ever with English children. 
These illustrations, which may be called electrographs, have 
not been made in the usual way, by means of wood-engraving, 
but the artist's own drawings, upon prepared metal plates, have 
been electrotyped by a new process, recently discovered by 
Mr. W. J. Linton, which bids fair to be of much service in 
book-decoration. 
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ANDERSEN'S TALEa 



THE BTOBES. 

ON tiu last hoose in a Tillage wu s Rtor^'e neat The storlc-inodier 
eat in the nest with her four little ones, which stretched ont their 
heads with the little black beaks, for they had not yet become red. A 
little way off, on the ridge of the roo( stood the etork-father, quite Stiff 
md rigid, with one leg drawn up nnder him, so that, at any rate, he 
night have some trouble in standing as he kept watch. It seemed 
almost as if he were carved in wood, he stood eo etllL " It mnBt cer- 
tainly look quite grand that my wife shooM have « guard near the nest," 
be thought, " for no onp can Imow that I am her hnsband, but they will 
rarely think that I have been ordered to stand hen. It looks well ' " 
and he continued to stuid on one kg. 

In the street below a troop of children were playing ; and when they 
anr the storks, first one of the baUeet of tlum, and aAermuda idl 
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together, sang the old rhyme abont the storks, but they sang it just as 
it came intQ the first singer's head : — 

** Stork, 8tx>rk, fij home, I beg, 
And don't stay idling on one leg. 
There's your wife sits in her nesty . . 
Rocking all her young to rest ; 
The first he will be hung, 

The second roasted young, * 

They'll come and shoot the third* 
And stab the fourth, I've heard." 

'' Jnst listen to what the boys are singing," said the little storks ; 
*' they say we shall be hanged and roasted." 

'' You need not mind that!" said the mother; "don't listen to them, 
and it matters not what they say." 

But the boys went on singing, and made game of the storks, pointing^ 
at them with their fingers ; only one of them, whose name was Peter, 
said it was wrong to laugh at the poor things, and he himself would not 
join in. The stork-mother, in the meantime, consoled her young ones, 
saying, ''Do not mind them; just look how unconcerned your Cither 
stands there, and on one leg too." 

" We are so afraid !" said the young ones, and they drew back their 
heads into the nest 

On the following day, when the children met together again to play^ 
and^aw the storks, they sang their rhyme, — 

<* The first he wiU be hung, 
The second roasted young." 

" Must we be hanged and roasted ?" the young storks asked. 

"No, certainly not I" said the mother; "you shall learn to fljr, 
which I'll teach you, and then we'll fly out into the meadows and pay 
the frogs a visit as they sing 'croak, croak!' then we'U eat them up, 
and that vdll be fun." 

" And what next?" asked the little ones. . 

" Then all the storks of the whole country wll meet together, &m\ 
the autumn mancBuvring begins, when you must be able to fly well. 
That b of the greatest importance ; for whichever of you does not 
fly properly, the general will pierce through with his beak, and kill; — 
so take care that you attend to the exercising when it begins." 

" 80 we shall be stabbed after all, as the boy said ; and there ! 
listen ! — they are singing it again." 
• *' Attend to me, and not to them/* said the stork-mother: "after 
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the grand manoenvre we fly away to a wanner oonntry, far, far from 
here, over mountains and forests. To Egypt we fly, where there 
are three-cornered stone houses, which rise up into a point above the 
clouds ; these are called pyramids, and are older than a stork has any 
notion of. In that country is a river, which, overflowing its banks, 
turns the whole land into slime, and all one has to do is to pick up 
the frogs." 

" Oh, how nice ! " cried all the young ones. 

** Yes, that is a glorious life ! One has nothing to do all day but 
to eat ; and during the time we are living there in such luxury, in this 
country there is not a single green leaf on the trees : it is so cold here 
that the clouds freeze, and break to pieces in white flakes." She meant 
anow, but did not know how to express it better. 

"Do the naughty boys, then, freeze and break into pieces too?" 
the young storks asked. 

'' No, they do not break into pieces, but are very cold and miserable, 
and have to huddle together in their dark rooms, whereas you can fly 
about in a foreign country, where there are flowers, and where the sun 
gives warmth." 

Some time had now passed by, and the young ones had grown so 
big that they could stand up in the nest, and watch their father from 
afar, as he brought them beautiful frogs and small snakes, and such-like 
delicacies. Then what fim it was to watch his tricks! His head 
he would bend right back, la3ring it upon his tail, and with his beak 
he made a noise like a rattle, and told them besides such stories, all 
ftbont the swamps. 

" Listen to me ; yon must now learn to fly," said the stork-mother 
one day ; and then all the four young ones had to get out of the nest 
on to the ridge of the roof. Oh, how they waddled, how they brianced 
themselves with their wings, and yet were near falling down ! 

" Now watch me," said their mother, " this is the way you must 
hold your head, and place your feet thus ! One, two ; one, two ; that's 
the way to get on in tlie world." Then she flew a little way, and the 
young ones gave an awkward jump, when, plump, down they went, for 
their bodies were too heavy. 

" 1*11 not fly," said one of them, and crept back into the nest ; 
** what do I care about going into a warmer country ?" 

" Do you wish to freeze to death when winter comes ? And shall 
the boys come to hang and to roast you ? Well, then, I'll call them." 

" No, no!" cried the yoimg stork, and hopped out of the nest 
agun to the others. • 
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On tbe thud day they began to be able to fly a little, and then 
ihonght they oonld float in the air ; but, when they tried that, over 
they went» and were obliged to move their wings again pretty quickly. 
Then came the boys again, down below in the street, and sang, — 

** Storic, sttttk, fly bom** 1 beg.* 

** Shan we not fly down and peck ont their eyes?'' said the young 
etorka. 

'^ No, lea^e that alooe/' said the mother. *' Attoid to me, which 
is much more important One, two, three ; now we'll fly to the right. 
One, two, three ; and now to the kit, round the chimney. Now, that 
was yery well done, particulariy the last turn, so that to-moirow yon 
may be allowed to fly with me to the marsh. There we shall find 
several nice stork famiOies ; and mind you show that my children are 
the best Yon may stmt about as proudly as you like, for that creates 
lespect" 

** But are we not to be revenged on the naughty boys ?*' they asked. 

** Let them say what they like ; you'll fly up into the clouds, and 
go to the land of the pyramids, whilst they are freezing here, and 
haven't a green leaf nor a sweet apple." 

'' We'll be revenged for all that," said they to each other, and then 
they went on with their exercising again. 

Of all the boys in the street, not one was worse with the mocking 
than just he who had begun the. rhyme, and he was quite a little fellow, 
not more, perhaps, than six years old. The young storks, indeed, 
thought he must be a hundred years old, for he was ^o much bigger 
than their father or mother : and what should they know of the age of 
human beings, old or young ? All their revenge should ftdl upon this 
one, for it was he who had begpm. The young storks were much 
enraged, and as they g^rew bigger the less they could bear it, so that at 
last their mother was obliged to promise that they should be revenged, 
but not till the last day of their being in the country. 

'' We must first see how you get on at the great manceuvre. If 
you come off badly, so that the general runs you through with his beak, 
then the boys are right, at least in one respect Now let us see how 
you get on." 

'' Yes, that you shall," they answered, and took particular pains. 
They practised so diligently every day, and flew so straight and 
lightly, that it was a pleasure to look at them. 

Now came autumn ; and the storks began to meet together, prepara- 
tory to niigrating to a warmer climate durinjc our winter. Then there 
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was ft grand manoeuvre. They had to fly over forests and villages, in 
order to see how they got on, for it was a serious journey that was 
before them. The young storks managed so well, that they reoeived a 
veward of a frog and snake, which they lost no time in eating. 

" Now we ought to take our revenge," said they. 

** Yes, certainly," said their mother ; '* and what I have planned is 
just the very best thing to do. I know where the pond is, in which the 
children lie till the stork comes and takes them to their parents. The 
dear little children sleep, and have such delightful dreams as they never 
have in after-life. All parents are anxious to have such a child, and all 
children wish to have a brother or a sister. Now, we will fly o£f to the 
pond, and fetch a child for eadi of those that did not sing that naughty 
song about the storks." 

'' But what are we to do to him, — to that bad, ugly boy, who 
began the song ?" cried out the young ones. 

" In the pond there lies a dead child, which has dreamed itself to 
deatL That one we will fetch for him, and then he will have to cry, 
because we have brought him a dead brother ; but for the good boy, 
whom I hope you have not forgotten, — the one who said it was wrong 
to make game of the birds — for him we will fetch a brother and a 
aister ; and as his name is Peter, so shall all storks be called Peter." 

What she said was done, and all storks were called Peter, as they 
ue up to this day. 




THE GARDEN OF PARADISE. 

THERE WM onoe « King's son, who had bo many and sncb beautiful 
books as no one ever had before, and in these he could read of all 
that had happened in this worid, and admiie the beautiful pictnrea 
illuetrating the variona eventa. Of every nation and of every country 
he could gain infonnation, but where the Garden of Paradise was to be 
found, of that there was not a word in bis books, And it was just this he 
thought most of. 

Hia grandmother had told him, whmi he was still quite little but 
about to go to school, that each flower in the C nrden of Paradise was 
the sweetest of cakes, and that the stamina were the most delicious 
(twines ; that on one were written lessons in history, rmd on suother 
geography, or multiplication - tables, so that to learu one's lessons 
noting was required but to eat cake, and the more one ate the more 
history, geography, and multiplication, was learned. 

He believed that then, but when he had grown a bigger boy, had 
leamt more and was wiser, be understood that the splendour and 
delights of the Garden ofFaradiae must be something far different 
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** Ob, why did Eve pluck the fruit from the tree of knowledge? 
and why did Adam taste of it ? If it had been I, all this would not 
have happened, and never would sin have come into the world." 

This be said when a little boy, and still said the same when seven* 
teen years old« The Garden of Paradise engrossed all his thoughts. 

One day he was walking in the forest, and was walking alone, for 
that was his greatest delight. 

Evening approached, and the clouds having gathered together, it 
came on to rain as if heaven were one great flood-gate from which the 
waters rushed ; it was as dark as it can possibly be at night in the 
deepest well. Now he slipped in the wet grass, and then fell over the 
rough stones which projected from the rocky ground. All dripped 
with water, and there was not a dry thread upon the poor Prince. He 
had to dimb hug& blocks of stone, the water oozing out from the thick 
moss, and he was near fainting, when he heard an extraordinary rush* 
ing sound, and saw before him a large illuminated cavern. In the 
middle of the cavern was a large fire, at which a whole stag could 
be roasted, and this, indeed, was being done, for the most magniflcent 
stag, with its high antlers, was turning round slowly, fixed between 
two fir-trees. An elderly woman, big and strong, as if she were a 
disguised man, sat by the fire, on to which she threw one log of wood 
after another. 

" Come nearer," she said, " and seat yourself by the fire, so that 
your clothes may get dried." 

*' There is a nasty draught here,'* said the Prince, as he seated 
liimself on the ground. 

" It will be still worse when my sons come home," the woman 
answered, " for you are here in the Cavern of the Winds, and my sons 
are the four winds of the universe. Can you imderstand that ?" 

" A?STierB are your sons?" the Prince asked. 

'' It is difficult to answer when one is asked a foolish question," she 
said. " My sons act on their own accoimt, and are playing at foot-baU 
with the clouds, — ^up there;" and she pointed above her with her finger. 

" Oh, thafs it," said the Prince ; " and you yourself are somewhat 
larsh, and do not talk over civilly and softly, like the women I have 
been accustomed to have about me." 

" They have nothing else to do, but I must be harsh if I wish to 
keep my boys in order, which I can do, stiff-necked as they are. Do 
you see those four sacks hanging against the wall ? those they fear as 
much as you onoe feared the rod behind the looking-glass. I can bend 
them to my will, I tell you ; they must go into the sack, for I stand no 
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nonsense. There they ait, and dare not Mr till I allow tliem to get out 
and waad^r about But here is one of them." 

It was the North Wind who came in with icy coldness. Large 
hailstones bounded about the floor, and snow-flakes floated in the air. 
He was dad in beards skin, with a seal-skin cap, which hung down over 
his ear9 ;' long icicles hung down from hie beard, and one hailstone after 
another rolled down from underneath his jacket. 

'' Do not go too suddenly to the fire," the Prince said, '* for fear 
your hands and feet should be frost-bitten." 

" Frost I" the North Wind said, and burst out laughing ; " why it's 
just frost I most delight in. And pray, what spooney are you ? and 
how do you get here into the Cavern of the Winds ?" 

'* He is my guest," the old woman said ; ** and if you are not satis* 
fied with that explanation, you may go into the sack. Do you under- 
stand me?" 

Wefl, that had the desired efiect, and the North Wind narrated 
whence he came, and where he had been nearly a whole month. 

** I came from the Polar Sea," he said. " I was on the Island of the 
Bears with the Russian whale-fishers. I sat and slept at the helm when 
they started on their expedition, and when I did wake up for a minute 
the stonny petrel flew round my legs. That is a curious bird, it gives 
one strong flaps with its wings, and then stretching them out keeps 
them motionless, and this is enough to carry it on." 

** Well, you need not be too minute," said the mother of the Winds. 
" And so you were on the Island of the Bears ?" 

** It's delightful there. That's the floor for dancing on ! flat and 
smooth as a plate, all half-thawed snow, with a little moss. There 
were sharp stones and skeletons of whales and polar bears, green with 
mould. One would think the sun never shone there. I blew a little 
into the fog so that the huts might be seen. They were built with the 
wood of wrecks, covered over with whale-skins ; on the roof of one sat a 
living polar bear and growled, I went to the shore and looked after 
the birds* nests ; saw the unfledged young ones, and blowing down 
their open throats, taught them to shut their beaks." 

" You talk well, my son^" said the mother. ** It makes my mouth 
water to listen to you." 

** Then came the fishing. The harpoon was struck into the whale's 
breast so that the streaming blood spouted forth like a fountain. Then 
I thought of my own game, and bestirring myself blew the icebergs 
before me, till the boats were hemmed in. Then there was a shouting 
and howling, but I howled louder stilL The dead whales, boxes and 
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cordage, had \x} be thrown on to the ioe» and covering all up with snow, I 
drove them towards the south, there to taste salt water. They wi^ never 
come back to the Island of the Bears.'* 

So you have done mischief/* the mother of the Winds said. 
Let others teU the good I have done/* he said ; '' but here comes 
my brother from the West Him I like best of all, for he has a smack 
of the sea and brings a delightful coolness with him.** 

" Is that the little Zephyr?** the Prince asked. . 

** It is Zephyr sure enough, but he is not so very little. In olden 
times he was a beautiful boy, but that is past'* 

He looked like a wild man, but wore a slouched hat to protect him. 
In his hand he carried a mahogany dub, cut in the American mahogany 
forests, and that was no trifle. 

** Where do yon come from?*' his mother asked. 

^ I come from the wilds of the forest,** he said, " where the thorny 
baahea form thick hedges between the trees, where the water-snake lies in 
the wet grass, and where man seems unwonted." 

" What were you doing there ?" 

** I looked down into the deep rivers, watched the waters as they 
fen from cliff to diff, became dust and flew up towards heaven, to bear 
the rainbow. I saw the buffalo swimming in the river, but carried 
away by the stream to the waterfall, amidst a swarm of wild ducks, 
which fleW up into the air, — it was dashed down. This pleased me, 
and I blew up a storm so that the oldest trees tottered and were splintered 
to pieces." 

** And have you done nothing eke ?*' the old woman asked. 

^ I have stroked the wild horses, and have shaken the cocoa-nuts 
from the lofty tree. I have played many a prank. Yes, yes, I have 
many a story to tell, but one must not tell everything that one knows. 
You know that well enough, yon old one; *' and he kissed his mother so 
boisterously that she almost fell backwards. He was, indeed, a wild 
iellow. 

Now came the South Wind, wearing a turban and a flowing 
Bedouin mantle. 

'^ It is wretchedly cold here,** he said, throwing more wood on the. 
fire, ** one can easily feel that the North Wind arrived first** 

'' It is BO hot here, that one might roast a polar bear,*' the North 
Wind said. 

** You are a polar bear yourself,*' the South Wind answered. 

^Do you wish to be put in the sack?** the old woman asked 
^ There seat yourself on yonder stone and tell us where you have been.*' 
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"In Afiiica/ my mother," he answered. "I joined a party of 
Hottentots in a lion-hunt. Oh ! what grass grows there in the plains, 
green as an olive. There the ostrich ran a race with me, but I am thtf 
fleeter-footed. I went to the sandy desert, which is like the bottom ot 
the sea, and there I came up with a caravan, just as they were killing 
their last camel for the sake of the water, but it was little they got Thd 
sun burnt from above and the sand scorched from below. There was no 
end to the vast desert Then I crept under the fine loose sand, and 
whirled it up in huge pillars. You should have seen how lost' the 
dromedary stood there, and the merchant, drawing his kaftan over his 
bead, prostrated himself before me, as before Allah, his God. Now 
they are buried, and there stands over them a pyramid* of sand ; when I 
blow that away, the sun will bleach their bones, and travellers will see, 
that human beings have been there before them, which, in the desert, it 
is difficult to imagine." 

" So you have done nothing but evil," said the mother. " Into the 
sack with you!" and before he was prepared for anything of the sort, she 
had caught the South Wind round the body, and thrust him into the 
sack. He rolled about on the floor, but she seated herself upon him and 
he was forced to lie quiet. 

" Those are lively boys of yours," the Prince said. 

"Yes, indeed they are," she answered, "and I can correct them* 
when necessary : but here is the fourth." 

This was the East Wind, dressed like a Chinese. 

"Well, and do you come from the Garden of Paradise?*' the old* 
woman sud. 

" I go there to-morrow," the East Wind answered. " To-morrow 
it will be a hundred years since I was there. I now come from China, 
where I was playing round the Porcelain Tower, till all the bells rang. 
Below, in the street, the various officers of state, from the first to the 
ninth degree, were being chastised, and the cane was split across their 
shoulders. They cried, * Many thanks, my parental benefactor,' but they 
meant nothing by it, and I rang the bells singing, tsing, tsang, stu." 

" You are wanton," the old one said. " It is well, that to-morrow 
yon go to the Garden of Paradise, for that always adds to your improve- 
ment Take a good draught from the spring of Wisdom, and bring* 
home a bottle full of it for me." 

" I'll not forget that," the East Wind said. " But why have 
yon put my brother from the Bouth into the sack ? Out with him, as I 
want him to tell me all about the bird, Phoenix, for the Princess in the 
Garden of Paradise always wishes to hear of him, when every hundredth 
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year I pay Ler my costcmary vint Open tha sack, and .|oti shaH be 
my sweetest of mothers, and I will give you two pockets *fiiU of tea, so 
fresh and green, just as I gathered it on the spot itself. 

" Well, for die sake of the tea, and because you are my own dear 
boy, I will open the sack," She did so, and the South Wind crept out, 
quite humbled, because the strange Prince had been a witness of his 
punishment. 

** There is a palm-leaf for the Princess," be said. " This leaf, the old 
Phoenix, the only one in the world, gave me himself. With his bill he 
has scratched the whole history of his hundred years' life upon it. She; 
can there read, how the Phoenix himself set fire to his nest, sitting in i% 
and burning, like the wife of a Hindoo. How the dry twigs crackled, 
and then there was a smoke and a smelL At length all broke out into 
a flame, and the old Phoenix was burnt to ashes, but its egg lay red-hot 
in the nest, which burst with a loud explosion, and the young bird flew 
out, to be the Begent of all birds, and the only Phoenix in the world. 
He bit a hole in the palm-leaf, which I gave you, and that is his greet- 
ing to the Princess." 

^' Now let us have something to eat," the mother of the Winds said, 
v%ereupon they all drew round the roasted stag, and as the Prince sat 
by the side of the East Wind, they soon became friends. 

* ^ I wish you would teU me," the Prince said, " who the Princess is 
of whom there has been bo much talk, and where the Garden of 
Paradise is situated." 

" No, no '." the East Wind cried. " If you want to go there, fly off 
with me to-morrow, but one thing I must tell you, that no human being 
has been there since Adam and Eve. I suppose you know them from 
your Bible?" 

" Of course I do," the Prince answered. 

The Elast Wind continued, ''When they were driven fram Paradise^ 
the garden sank down into the earth, but it retained its warm sunshine, 
its balmy air, and all its splendour. The Fairy Queen lives there, and 
there is the Island of Bliss, where death never comes. Seat yourself on 
my back to-morrow, and I will take you with me. I think it can be 
done, but now you must speak no more, for I want to sleep." 

And they idl slept 

Early in the morning the Prince awoke, and was not a little taken 
aback to find himself high up above the clouds. He was seated upon the 
back of the East Wind, where he was as comfortable and safe as possi* 
ble, though they were so high up in the air that the scene below, with 
the forests and fields, rivers and lakes, looked like an illuminated map. 
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*^ Oood morning!** siud the East Wind, '' thongli you might as well 
have slept a little longer, for the country is so flat, that there is not 
much to see, unless you have a fancy for counting the churches which 
look like so many spots dotted down at random upon the map.** 

'' It was ill-hehaved of me not to say good-hye to your mother and 
brothers,** the Prince observed. 

" Being asleep was excuse enough,** the East Wind said ; and here* 
upon they flew on more swifUy than ever, as might be seen by the trees, 
for as they passed over, the branches and leaves rustled, and it might be 
seen in the lakes and seas, for as they swept on, the waves rose higher 
and the large ships dipped down into the water like swimming swans. 

Towards evening, when it got dark, the great towns produced a 
most curious .efiect, for the lights seemed to disappear and appear again, 
now here, now there, like the sparks in a burnt piece of paper, which 
children call coming out of school; and the Prince was so amused that he 
clapped his hands, but the East Wind told him he had as well leave 
tthat alone, and hold fast rather, or he might fall down and find himselt 
hanging to the steeple of some church. 

The eagle in the dark forest flew swiftly, but the East Wind more 
swiftly still, and the Cossack on his little horse swept across the plain, 
but very di£ferently the East Wind sped on. 

** Now you can see the Himalaya, which is the highest mountaih in 
Asia,'* the Eastr Wind said, " and now we shall soon be in the Garden 
of Paradise.** They then turned more towards the south, and soon the 
delicious scent of flowers and fruits reached them. Figs and pomegra« 
nates grew wild, and the vines bore black and white grapes. Here they 
descended and stretched themselves in the soft grass, where the flowers 
nodding to the Wind, seemed to say " welcome back here.*' 

" Are we now in the Garden of Paradise ?*' the Prince asked. 

^ No, no,*' the East Wind answered ; " but we shall soon be there. 
Do you see yonder high rock, and the cavern where the vine hangs like a 
green curtain ? Through that we shall get to it ; but wrap your doak 
well around you, for, though the sun here is scorching hot, & few steps 
farther, and it is icy oold. The bird that is now flying past the cavern 
- has one wing in the warm summer, and the other in the cold winter.'* 

** And that, then, b the way to the Garden of Paradise?*' the 
Prince said. 

They now went into the cavern, and bitterly cold it was there, but 
it did not last long. The East Wind spread out his wings, which 
ahone like the brightest fire ; and, oh ! what a cavern it was I The 
huge blocks of stone, firom which the water dripped, hung over them in 
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the most fantastic shapes ; and in some places the cavern was so Iow% 
that they had to creep on their hands and knees, whilst in others it was 
80 high and wide, as if they were in the open air. It looked like a 
large chapel, pervaded by the solemnity of death, with petrified organs 
and silent pipes. 

The Prince said, " It seems we have to pass throngh the Valley of 
Death to reach the Garden of Paradise." But the East Wind did not 
answer a syllable, pointing only before him ; and the most beautifnl bine 
light streamed towards them. The blocks of stone above them became 
more and more as a mist, and at last clear as white clouds in moonshine. 
They were now in the most delightful balmy air, fresh as on the 
mountains, but soft and sweet as amongst roses in the valley. There 
was a river, dear as the air itself, and the fish were as gqld and silver ; 
purple-coloured eels, which at every movement emitted sp^^ks of fire, 
played at the bottom of the water ; and the broad leaves of the water- 
lilies shone with all the colours of the rainbow, whilst the flower itself 
was an orange-coloured flame, which was nourished by the water, ^sa 
oQ keeps up the life of a lamp. A firm, marble bridge, which, however, 
was of such skilful workmanship that it looked like lace-work and 
pearls, led across the river to the Island of Bliss, in which was the 
Garden of Paradise. 

The East Wind took th0 Prince in his arms, carrying him across ; 
and then the flowers and leaves began to sing the most delightful songs 
of his youth, but so full and soft as no human voice could imitate. 

W^re those palm-trees, or gigantic water-plants, that grew there ? 
Such large trees, and so full of sap, the Prince had never before seen. 
The most wonderful creepers hung in large festoons, as you only find 
painted in gold and bright colours in the margins of illuminated missals, 
or winding through the initial letters. It was the strangest mixture of 
birdsy flowers, and flourishes. Close by, in the grass, stood a swarm of 
peacocks, with outspread, radiant tails. It seemed reality ; but no ; 
when the Prince touched them he found they were not birds, but only 
lanta ; they were the large burdock-leaves, which there shone like the 
beautiful tail of the peacock. 

Lions and tigers were springing about like plajYuI cats between 
the scented hedges, and they were tame. The wood-pigeon, shining 
like the purest pearl, struck the lion's mane with its wings, and the 
antelope, generafiy bo wild, stood and nodded witb its head as if it 
wished to join the game. 

Now the Fairy of Paradise appeared, her dress shining like the sun, 
and her countenance was mild, like that of a happy mother rejoicing in 
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her chilcL She was yoimg and beaodlbl ; and the protdeat giib, each 
with a bright star in her hair, foDowed. The East Wind gave her the 
Ph<Bnix*s mannscripl, and her eyea beamed with pkasaie. She took 
the Prince by the hand, and led him into her palaoe, where the walls 
ahone with colonrB, like mito the meet beantifiil tnlip-leaf held between 
the eye and the sun ; whilst the roof was. as a bright flower, and the 
more yon looked np into it the deeper its calyx appe&ied. The Prinoo» 
walked np to the window, and through one of the panes he saw the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, with the snake and Adam and Eve 
standing by the side. ** Are they not banished ?" he asked« And the 
Fairy, smiling, explained, that time had engraved on each pane the 
events as they passed, but not like ordinary pictores, — no, it was life 
itself, for the leaves of the trees moved, and the persons went and came. 
He looked through another pane, and there saw Jacob's dream, the 
angeb ascending and descending the ladder with their wings spread 
out All that had happened in this world was here represented on the 
panes of glass, and such pictures Time alone could paint 

The Fairy smiled, and led him into a large and lofty room, the walls 
of which appeared transparent There were paintings, the one face 
more beautiful than the other, millions of happy beings smiling and 
singing, so as to form one delightful melody, the upper ones being no 
larger than dots drawn with the pencH . In the middle of the room 
stood a tree, with luxuriant hanging branches, on which golden applea, 
large and small, appeared amongst the green leaves. This was the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, of the fruit of which Adam and Eve 
had eaten. From each leaf dripped a bright red dew-drop, as if the 
tree were shedding tears of blood. 

'' Let us now enter the boat," the Fairy said ; " and there, on the 
cool waters, partake of some refreshment The boat rocks, though it 
does not move from the spot ; and yet all the lands of the world glide 
past us." 

80, indeed, it was, for the whole coast was in motion. Now passed 
the high, snow-capped Alps, partially covered with clouds and the 
black fir, whilst the horn sounded sorrowfully, and the shepherds sang 
merrily, in the valley. Now the banana-tree bent its long drooping 
branches down over the boat; coal-black swans swam past, and the 
most extraordinary creatures and flowers appeared on the banks of the 
river. This was Australia, the fifth division of the world. One might 
hear the song of the priests, and see the dance of the savages to their 
barbarous music The pyramids of Egypt rising up above the clouds, 
overthrown columns and sphynxes, half buried in sand, sailed past 
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The Aurora bofealis shot up streams of light, like fireworks, that no one 
can imitate. The Prince was in ecstasies, for he saw a hundred times 
more than we here, describe. 

" And can I always remain here ?** he asked. 

** That depends upon yourself," the Fairy answered. " If you do 
not, like Adam, allow yourself to lust after what is forbidden, you inay 
always remain here.*' 

" I shall not touch the apples of the tree of knowledge," the Prince 
said. ''There are thousands of other fruits, just as beautiful as 
that" 

" Examine yourself, and if you are not strong enough, return with 
the East Wind, who brought you; he now flies back, and will not 
appear here again for a hundred years, though that time will seem to 
you, as if it were only a hundred hours, but it is a long time to resist 
temptation and sin. Every evening, when I part from you, I must 
call to you, ' Gome with me,* and must beckon you with my hand, but 
remain where you are. Do not follow me, for with every step your 
.desires wiU become more ungovernable ; you will come into the room 
where the tree of knowledge of good and evil grows ; I shall sleep under 
its fragrant, hanging branches, and you will bend over me, when I must 
smile. If then you kiss my lips, the Garden of Paradise will sink deep 
into the earth, and to you it will be lost A cutting wind will howl 
round you^ and a cold rain will drip from your hair. Sorrow and 
distress wiU be your portion." 

^ I will remain,** the Prince said, and the East Wind, kissing him 
<m the forehead, said, " Be strong, and then we shaU meet again here^ 
after a hundred years. Farewell! Farewell !*' The East Wind then 
spread out his enormous wings, which shone like lightning at harvest 
time, or the aurora in cold winter. 

''Farewell! farewell!'* resounded, from the flowers and the trees. 
The storks and the pelicans flying in a line, like fluttering ribbons, ac« 
<x>mpanied him.aa far as the limits of the garden. 

" Now we begin our dance,*' the Fairy said, " and at its dose wheu 
the sun is setting you Vrill see that I wink to you, and hear me call to you 
to follow, but do not do so. For a hundred years must I repeat the same 
every evening, and every time that you resist the temptation, you will 
gain strength, till at length resistance will be no longer an effort This 
evening I make the beginning, and now I have warned you." 

Now the Fair>' led him into a large hall filled with white, transparent 
lilies, the yellow stamina in each forming a small, golden harp, which 
gave forth the sound of the harp and the flute. The loveliest girls, 
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dim Mid graoefnl, dresaed in tranBpaient gauze, seemed to float in the 
air as they danced, and they Bang, how delightful life was, that they 
ahould never die, and that the Garden of Paradise would flourish in its 
splendour to all eternity. 

The sun now went down, tinting the sky with the colour of gol^ 
which gave the lilies the appearance of the most beautiful roses, and the 
Prince drank of the sparkling wine which the girls handed him, feeling 
a happiness he had never before experienced* He saw how the further 
end of the hall . opened, and the tree of knowledge shone with such 
splendour, that his eyes were dazzled. The sounds that came from 
thence were soft and swee^ like the voice of his mother, and it seemed 
as if she sang, " My child, my dearest child.*' 

Then the Fairy nodded to him and said so lovingly, " Come with 
me, come with me,*' that he flew towards her, forgetting his promise the 
very first night, and she nodded and smQed. The firagrant exhalations 
from the plimts grew stronger, and the harps sounded more lovely, and 
it seemed as if the millions of smiling heads nodded and sang, ** Man ia 
the lord of the creation, he must know everything." They were no 
onger tears of blood that fell from the leaves of the tree of knowledge <^ 
good and evil, but they appeared to be shining stars. " Come, come,** 
sounded from all sides, and at every step the Prince's cheeks burned 
warmer, and his blood rushed more quickly through his veins. *'I 
must," he said ; " it is not, — it cannot be a sin. Why should I not 
follow where pleasure and beauty call me ? • I must see her asleep, for 
there is no harm if I do not kiss her, and that I will not do, I am strong 
and have a determined wilL" 

The Fairy threw off her sparkling ornaments, bent back the branches 
of the tree, and the next moment she was hidden amongst them. 

" As yet I have not sinned, nor will I do so," the Prince sud, and 
he drew the branches on one side. She was already asleep, and lovely 
as only the Fairy of the Garden of Paradise can be. She was smiling in 
her sleep, but as he leant over her he saw a tear on her beautiful long 
eyelashes. 

"Are you crying on my account?" he said. "Do not cry, you 
heavenly woman ! It is now only I appreciate the bliss of Paradise. I 
feel it in my blood and in my thoughts. I feel the strength of eternal 
life in this temporal body. Even if eternal night is to be my lot, a 
minute such as this is bliss enough,'* And he kissed the tears from her 
eyes. His lips pressed hers. 

Then there was a clap of thunder, so loud and awful that no one 
has ever heard the like, and all sank together. The lovely Fairy, the 
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beantiibl garden ; they Bank bo deep that the Prinoe saw them disap- 
pear in black night till only a small star shone in the distance. The 
coldness of death crept over his whole body — his eyes closed and he lay 
for a long time as if dead. 

The cold rain beat in his face, and a catting wind whistled aronnd 
him, when his senses returned. " What have I done ?** he sighed, '' I 
have sinned like Adam — sinned, so that the Garden of Paradise has 
sunk into the earth.*' He opened his eyes — the star he still saw — it 
was the morning -star. 

He roused himself up, and found he was in the depth of the forest, 
dose to the Cavern of the Winds, and the mother of the Winds sat by 
his side. She looked angry, and raising her arm said : — 

" The very first evening ! Well, it is just as I expected ; if you 
were my son, you would soon be in the sack.'* 

*' And into it he shall go," Death said. He was a strong old man 
with a scythe in his hand, and with large black wings. ** In the grave 
he shall be laid, but not yet ; I will let him wander about the world for 
• a time, to atone for his sin and become better, but I shall return. When 
he least expects it, I shall return : place him in the black oofiQn, and 
taking it on my head fly up towards die stars. There, too, is a Garden 
of Paradise, and if he is good he will be admitted ; but if his thoughts 
are bad and his heart still full of sin, then he will sink with the coffin, 
deeper than the Garden of Paradise sank, and only every thousandth 
year shall I fetch him, that he may sink still deeper, or reach to that 
star, — that shining star above." 
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LITTLE THUMR • 

THERE vas once & woman who had % very strong desire to hare > 
little child of her own, but did not at all know how it was to be 
managed, and therefore went to an old witch, to whom ahe aaid, " I do 
Bo heartily desire to have a little, little child ; will you not tell me huw 
I am to come by one ?" 

" Yes, that is easily done," (he witch said ; " there is a harley-com, 
in no way like what the farmers sow, or is given to chickens to eat ; set 
that in a flower-pot, and then yon shall see what yon shall see." 

" I tliank you," the woman said, and giving her a shilling, went 
home, where she set tlie barley-corn, and immediately there sprang np a 
magnificent, large flower, which looked like a tulip, but the leavea of 
the flower were closed, as if it were only in hud. 

" That is a pretty flower," the woman aud, and kissed the red and 
yellow leavcK, but just as she did so tlie flower opened with an explosion. 
It was a real tulip, as now could easily be seen, but seated in the middle 
of the flower was a quite little girl. She waa ao pretty and delicate, 
an<l not being above tLe leoicth of one's thumb, she was called Little 
Thumb. 

She had a neat lackered walnnt-sbell for a cradle, bine violet leaves 
were her mattrose, and a roseleaf her covering. There she slept at 
laghta, but during the day ahe played on the table, on which the woman 
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placed a plateful of y^ater, with flowers all round the edge, and a lily- 
leaf floating in the middle. On this Little Thumb could sit and row 
herself from one side to the other, which looked very pretty. She could 
nng too, and so sweetly, that the like had never been heard. 

One night, as she was lying in her beautiful bed, an ugly toad came C • 
hopping through the window, one of the panes of glass beingHiiroken. 
The toad was a big, wet, and frightfully ugly creature, and happened 
jost to hop on to the table on which Little Thumb was asleep, under her 
roseleaf. 

" That would be a charming wife for my son," the toad said, and 
taking up the walnut-shell, in which Little Thumb was lying, hopped 
with it through the broken window, down into the garden. 

There flowed a broad river, the banks of which were muddy and 
marshy, and it was here the toad lived with her son. Oh, dear I how 
Qgly and disgusting he was too, exactly like his mother. " Koar, koar, 
croak, croak !" was all that he could say when he saw the pretty little 
girl in the walnut-sheU. 

Do not speak so loud, or she may wake up," the old toad said, 
and might escape us, for she is as light as swansdown. We will put 
her on one of the water-lily leaves out in the river, for, to her, who is 
BO light, that will be just like an island, and from there she cannot get 
away, whilst we are busy preparing the state-room imder the marsh 
4vheie you are to live." 

In the water grew a quantity of water-lilies, with their broad green 

eaves, which seemed to be floating on the top of the water, and the one 

which was the furthest out from the banks was also the largest To 

this the old toad swam, and placed Little Thumb, with her walnut-shell, 

upon it. 

The little thing awoke early in the morning, and when she saw 
where she was, she began to cry bitterly, for there was water on all sides 
of the large green leaf, and there was no reaching the land. 

The old toad was busy, down in the marsh, decorating her room 
with rushes and yellow flowers, for she wanted all to be very smart for 
her new daughter-in-law ; and when she had finished she swam, with her 
ugly son, out to the leaf, where Little Thumb stood, for she wanted to 
fetdi the pretty bed, to place it in the bridal-chamber. The old 
toad bowed low to her an4 said, ** Here you see my son, who is to be 
yonr husband, anA you will live splendidly toget)ier, below under the 
marsh." • 

** Koar, koar, croak, croak," was all the son could say. 

Then ihey took the pretty little bed and swam away with it, but 
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Little Thumb sat all alone on the green leaf and cned, for she could not 
bear the idea of living with the disgusting old toad, or of having her 
ugly son for a husband. The little fish that swam about in the water, 
had seen the toad and heard all she said, so they popped up their heads 
to see the little girl, and finding her so pretty, they gneved to think 
that she should have to live with the ugly toads. *' No, that must 
never be." So they assembled togetlier, round the green stalk of the 
leaf on which Little Thumb stood, and bit it through, so that the leaf 
floated down the river, far away, where the toads could not reach it 

Little Thumb floated past many cities, and the little birds, as they 
sat in the bushes, saw her and sang, " What a lovely little girl I" The 
leaf swam on with her, further and further, and they got into another 
country. 

A pretty little white butterfly fluttered round her constantly, and at 
last settled doy>iL on the leaf, for Little Thumb pleased him. She was 
very happy, for the toad could now not reach her, and it was very 
beauti^l all around, the sun shining on the water, so that it glittered 
like the brightest gold. She now took her girdle, tied one end of it 
round the butterfly, whilst she fastened the other to the leaf, which 
glided on much faster, and she as well, for she was standing upon it. 

Then came a large cockchafer, and seeing her, instantly caught.hold 
of her slender body with its claws, and flew w*ith her into a tree. The 
green leaf swam on down the river, and the butterfly too, for it was tieA 
to it and could not get away. 

Oh ! how frightened poor Little Thumb- was when she found her- 
self carried away by the cockchafer, but she felt still more sad, on 
account of the beautifdl white butterfly, which she had fastened to the 
leaf, for it could not get away and must starve. But the cockchafer 
did not care a pin about that He seated himself with her upon the 
largest leaf of the tree, gave her honey out of the flowers to eat, and said 
that she was very pretty, though not a bit like a cockchafer. Later, all 
the other cockchafers diat Hved in the tree, came to visit her, and the 
young ladies, turning up their feelers, said, " What can any one see to 
admire in her! Why, she has only two legs, how ridiculous that looks!*' 
" iShe has no feelers," another said, ** and how small she is in the waist 
Oh my ! she is like a human being ;" ** And how ugly she is !" all the 
young ladies joined in. Now Little Thumb was exceedingly pretty, 
which the cockchafer that had carried her off knew well enough ; but bb 
all the others said she was ngly, he began to believe it himself at last, 
and would have nothing to do with her, so he carried her down from the 
tree, and placed her on a daisy. There she 9at and cried^ because she 
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was 80 ugly that evien the cockchafers wonld have nothing to do with 
her, and yet she was the prettiest and most delightful girl that can he 
imagined, as clear and hlooming as the most heantiful roaeleaf. 

During the whole summer ;)oor Little Thumh lived all alone in a 
large forest She plaited herself a hed of grass, and hung it up under a 
burdock leaf, where she was sheltered from the rain. She ate the honey 
out of the flowers and drank the dew, that lay every morning upon the 
leaves. In this manner passed summer and autiunn, but now came 
winter, — the cold, long \iiuter. The birds that had sung so sweetly to 
her flew away : the flowers died and the trees lost their leaves ; the 
large burdock leaf, under which her dwelling was, rolled up, and nothing 
lemained but a yellow, withered stalk, and she was dreadfully cold, for 
her clothes were worn out, so that she was nearly frozen to death. It 
began to snow, and each flake that fell upon her was as if a whole shovel- 
ful were thrown upon one of us, for she was so little, not more than an 
inch in height She wrapped herself up in a dry leaf, but that did not 
warm her, and she shook with cold. 

She wandered out of the forest with difficulty, and came to a corn- 
field, but the com had long gone, and only the short dry stubble stood 
out of the frozen earth, which to her was like another forest Oh ! how 
she shook with cold. At length she reached the door of the dwelling of 
a field-mouse. There the mouse lived warm and well, having a whole 
hxym full of com and every comfort Poor Little Thumb stood inside 
the door, just like any other poor beggar-girl, and begged for a small 
piece of a barley-corn, for she had not eaten a morsel of anything for two 
days. 

" Ton poor little being,'* the field-mouse said, for at heart she was a 
good old field-mouse, ■** come in to my warm room and dine with me.*' 

Now, as Little Thumb pleased her much, she said, " You may 
remain with me here all the winter, but you must keep my room tidy and 
dean as well as tell me stories, of which I am very fond ; " and Little 
Thumb did what the good old field-mouse desired, and in return was 
likade uncommonly comfortable. 

*' We shall now soon have a visitor," the field-mouse said ; " my 
neighbour is in the habit of visiting me once a- week. He is still better 
off than I, has large rooms, and wears the most beautiful black far coat 
If you could only get him for a husband, you wonld be well provided for, 
but he cannot see. You must tell him the very prettiest stories that you 
know." 

But Little Thmnb was not at all anxious to see the neighbour, for 
he was a mole. 
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He came, boweyer, and paid liis visit in hia black for coat The 
field-mooae said he was so clever and so rich ; that his house was more 
than twenty times larger than hers, and that his learning was very 
great, bat the sun and the beautiful flowers he could not bear, and had 
little to say of them, for he had never seen them. 

Little Thumb had to sing to him, and she sang, " Lady bird, lady 
bird, fly away home," and, "Sir frog he would a-wooing go," and 
he fell in love with her on account of her sweet voice, but -he said 
nothing, for he was a very prudent man. 

He had lately dug himself a walk underground, from his own house 
to the field-mou8e*B, in which she and Little Thumb received permission 
to walk as much as they liked, but he warned them not to be frightened 
at the dead bird which lay there, in the walk he had made, for that it 
was a perfect bird with feathers and beak and all, which could only 
lately have died and got buried there. 

The mole then took a piece of rotten wood in its mouth, for that 
shines in the dark like fire, and went on in front to light them in the 
long dark piftsage. l^^hen they came to the place where the dead bird 
was, the mole, thrusting its broad nose into the roof of the passage, 
began throwing up the earth till it had worked a large hole, through 
which the light shone. In the middle of the walk lay a dead swallow, 
i^dth its beautiful wings pressed close to its sides, and its feet drawn in 
under the feathers. The poor bird had evidently died of cold. Thai 
grieved Little Thumb so much, for she was very fond of all little birda, 
they having chirped and sung so beautifully to her all the summer ; but 
the mole pushed it on one side with its short legs and said, " We'U 
ving no more ; how miserable it must be to be bom a bird ! Thank 
goodness that will not happen to any of my children. What has a bird 
but its twittering and chirping, and in winter it dies of hunger ?" 

" Yes, a sensible man like you may well say so," the field-mouse 
said ; " what does a bird get by all its twittering when the winter comes? 
It must die of cold and hunger ; and yet how proud they are !" 

Little Thumb said nothing, but as soon as the other two had turned 
their backs upon the bird, she bent down and dividing the feathers that 
covered tlie head, kissed it on the closed eyes. 

** Perhaps it was he who sang so beautifiiUy to me in the summer," 
she thought " \Miat pleasure has he not caused me, the dear, beautiful 
bird I" 

The mole now filled up the hole which let in the light, and accom- 
panied the two ladies home. But that night Little Thumb could not 
sleep, 80, getting up, she plaited a beautiful large mat with hay, which she 
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etrried with her, and covered up the bird, laying aome soft wool, which 
ahe had found in the mouse*B room, at both its aides so tliat it might lie 
warm in the cold earth. 

" Farewell, you beautiful little bird," she said ; " farewell, and many 
thanks for the delightful songs during the summer, when the trees were ^ 

green, and the sun shone warm, down upon us." She then laid her 
head upon the bird's breast, but was frightened, for it was just as if there 
were some noise within. It was the bircUs heart beating, for he was not 
dead, but only benumbed by the cold, and being now wanned, had come 
to life again. 

In autumn all the swallows fly away to warmer countries ; but if 
onb remains by chance till it is too cold, it falls down like dead, and lies 
there, where it fell, till the cold snow covers it 

Little Thumb trembled violently, she had been so frightened, for tlfe 
bird was big, very big compared to her, who was only an inch in height, 
but she mustered courage, and laid the wool sdll closer to the bird's sides, 
fetching, besides, the mint-leaf, which had served her as a bed-covering, 
and laid it over the bird's head. 

\ The next night she stole away to him again, and found him quite 
alive, but very weak, so that he could only for a moment open his eyes, 
and look at Little Thumb, who stood before him with a piece of rotten 
wood in her hand, for that was the only lantern she had. 

" I thank you, my pretty little girl," the invalid said ; " you have 
wanned me so nicely, that I shall soon get my strength back, and shall 
then be able to fly about again, outside in the warm sunshine." 

** Alas I" she said, " it is very cold, it snows and freezes; so you must 
■tin remain in your warm bed, and I will nurse you." 

She then brought some' water in the leaf of a flower, and the swallow 
drank and told her, how it had wounded one of its wings in a thom-bush, 
80 that it could not fly so well as the others, which had gone ofiF to a 
warmer country, and that at last it had fallen to the ground, when it 
could remember no more, and did not know at all how it had got there, 
where it was. 

The whole winter the swallow remained under ground, and Little 
Thumb attended to it with the utmost care, without the mole or the field- 
mouse knowing anything about it, for they could not bear the swallow. 

As soon as spring came and warmed the earth, the swallow said 
farewell to Little Thumb, who opened the hole, which the mole had made 
above. The sun shone so beautifully down upon them, and the swallow 
asked, ** Will you not go with me, for you can sit on my back, and we 
will fly far away into the green woods?" But Little Thumb knew that 
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the old Md-monse wotild feel mnch hurt if ahe left in ihat maimer, bo she 
said, — 

" No, I camiot go with you.** 

" Farewell, then, farewell, you good, charming girl,'* the swallow 
said and flew out into the sunshine. Little Thumb looked after it, and 
the tears came into her eyes, for she was very fond of the swallow. 

** Quiwit, quiwit," the bird sang, as it flew away into the wood, and 
Litde Thumb was very sorrowful The poor little thing could get no 
permission to go out at all into the warm sunshine, though all was so 
beautiful ; and the com, which grew over the field-mouse's house, had 
shot up so high, that it was quite Hke a forest of tall trees to her who 
was only an inch high. 

" Now, in the summer you must work at yonr wedding outfit," the 
field-mouse said to her, for their neighbour, the tedious old mole, with the 
black fur coat, had proposed for her. '' You must have a good stock of 
woollen, as well as linen clothes, for there must not be anything wanting 
when you are the mole's wife." 

Little Thumb had to work at her spindle, and the field-mouse hired 
four spiders as well to spin and weave day and night for her. Every 
evening the mole visited her, and his constant theme was, that, when 
the summer should be over, the sim, which now baked the earth as hard 
as a stone, would not be nearly so hot, and that then they would be 
married. The prospect of this did not afford Little Thumb much 
pleasure, for she could not bear the tedious inole. Each morning, when 
the sun rose, and each evening when it set, she stole out, outside the 
door ; and when the wind separated the ears of com so that she could 
see the blue sky, she thought how light and beautiful it was out there, 
and wished with all her heart that she could see the dear swallow again ; 
but it did not come back, and was, no doubt, far away in the beautiful 
green wood. 

When autumn came, Little Thumb's wedding outfit was all ready. 

" In four weeks time your wedding will take place," the field-mouse 
said to her. But Little Thumb cried and said, that she would not hava 
the tedious mole. 

'' FiddHdedee," the old mouse said. ^ Don't be perverse, or I'll bite 
you with my white teeth. Your future husband is a handsome man, 
and the queen herself has not such a fur coat His kitchen and cellar 
are well stored, so, bless your stars that you make such a match." 

The time for the wedding had now come. The mole had arrived 
to fetch away Little Thumb to live with him deep under ground, and 
never to come up to the warm sunshine, which he was not at all fond o£ 
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The poor child was very sad, for ahe was now to bid the beautiful sun 
good-bye, which she had had permission to look at, from the door at any 
rate, whilst living with the field-mouse. 

" Farewell, you bright sun !" she said, raising up her hand towards 
it, and she went a few steps outside the door, for the com was carried, 
and there was now only the dry stubble. ** Farewell ! farewell!" she 
again said and flung her arms round a little red flower which stood 
there, " Remember me to the little swallow, when you happen to 
•ee it" 

"Quiwit, quiwit!'* it sounded at that moment from above, and 
when she looked up she saw the little swallow just flying over her head. 
When it perceived Little Thumb, it was much rejoiced : and she told her 
story, how unwillingly she was about to marry the ugly mole, when she 
would have to live under ground, where the sun never shone, and she 
could not help crying. 

'' The cold winter is now coming," the swallow said, " and I am 
about to fly off to a wanner countty. Will you go with me ? You 
can sit on my back ; only de yourself fast with your girdle, and we will 
fly away from the ugly mole and his dark room, far, far away to a 
wanner country, where the sun shines more brightly than here ; where 
it ia always summer, and there are the most beautiful flowers. Come 
with me, you dear little girl, you who saved my life, when I lay frozen 
and buried." 

" Yes, I win go with you," Little Thumb said, and seating herself 
on the bird's back, she tied herself fast with her girdle to one of the 
strongest feathers, when the swallow flew up high into the air, over 
foreats and seas ; high up over mountains that are always covered witb 
anow, and she shivered in the cold air, but she crept under the bird's 
warm feathers, only having her head out^ that she might admire the 
wonders and beauties below. 

They at length reached a warmei^ country, where the sun shines 
much more brightly than here, where the sky is twice as deep a blue, 
and where the most beautiful grapes grow in the hedges. There were 
forests of orange and citron trees, and the air was sweet with the scent 
of myrtles and mint, whilst on the roads there were charming children, 
playing with the most beautifully painted butterflies. The swaUow, 
however, flew on still further, and it grew more beautiful and more 
beantiiul, till they came to a delightful blue lake, where there stood a 
marble palace, from olden times surrounded by sweet-scented trees. 
The vine wound round the high columns, and at the top there were many 
■wallows* nesta^ one of which belonged to Little Thumb's companion. 
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" This IB my hotuse,** the swallow said ; " but if yon choose yomiself 
one of the most beautiful of the flowers that grow there below, I wiD. 
place you in it, and you may be as happy as the day is long." 

" That will be delightful," she cried and clapped her little hands 
with joy. 

There lay a large white marble column, which had fallen to the 
ground and broken into three pieces, and from between these g^w up 
the most beautiful large white flowers. The swallow flew down with 
Little Thumb, and placed her upon a broad leaf of one of these, but 
how astonished she was, when in the flower she saw a little man sitting, 
so white and transparent, as if he were of glass. He wore a beautiful 
gold crown upon his head, and had the most lovely gauzy wings, being 
scarcely bigger in body than Little Thumb herself. This was the Spirit 
of the Flowers. In each flower there lived a like little man or woman, 
but this was the king of them all. 

** Oh, how beautiful be is I" Little Thumb whispered to the 
swallow. * 

The little Prince was greatly frightened at the swallow, for, com- 
pared to him, it was a monstrous bird ; but, when he saw Little Thumb, 
he was as milch rejoiced, for she was the most beautiful girl he had 
ever seen. He took ofl* his crown, and placed it upon her head, asking 
at the same time, what her name was, and if she would marry him, when 
she should be queen over all the flowers ? This was, indeed, a very 
difierent being to the toad*s son and the mole with his fur coat ; so she 
answered " Yes" to the delightful Prince ; and immediately there came 
a little man or woman from the different flowers, all so charming, that 
it was quite a pleasure to look at them, and each brought her a present, 
the best of which was a beautiful pair of wings, taken from a large 
white fly. These were fastened to her shoulders, so that now she could 
fly from flower to flower ; and all was happiness. The little swallow 
sat above in its nest, and sang its best to them, but at heart it was sad, 
for it loved Little Thumb, and wished never to be parted from her. 

" You shall not be called Little Thumb," the king of the flowers 
said, " for that is an ugly name, and you are so beautiful Your name 
shall be Maga." 

" Farewell, farewell I" the little swallow said, and flew away from 
the warm country again back to Denmark. There it had a nest, above 
the window of the man who tells stories, and there it sang, " Quiwit^ 
quiwit !" and that is how we know the whole story. 
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THE ANGEL. 

•■ XTTHEHfEVER ■ good child diei, an angel comee down from 

W hesTen, takes the dead child in ita aniu, and, spreading oat 
its laige white wings, visits all the places that had been particnlarly 
dear to the chOd, where it gathers a bandfiil of flowers, flying up again 
to heaven with tbem, and there they bloom more beaati^y than on 
«arth ; but that flower which it loves most receives a voice, so that it 
can join in the nniveraal chorus of thanksgiving and praise." 

Thoa spoke an angel whlUt canying a dead child np to heaven ; 
and the child listened aa in a dteam ; and they visited the places that 
had been moat dear to the child whilst alive, and where it had played, 
paaaing through gardeiiH full of the most beautiful flowers. 

" Which flowers shall we take with as to plant in heaven ?" the 
■Bgel asked. 

Now there stood a solitary rose-tree of extraordinary beauty, but a 
tmsa^devoiis hand had wantonly broken the stem, so that all the branches, 
recently of anch a beantiiul green, laden with half-opened bnds, hung 
down, withered and sad, upon the mossy turf below. 

" Oh, that dear little tree !" the child sighed. "Pray take that 
with yon, ao that in heaven it may again come to life." 

The angel took it, kissing the child at the earns time, and the littla 
thing half opened its eyes. They gathered of the beaatifal plants, tha 
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perfnme and colours of wUch delight mankind; but the despised 
buttercup, and the wild pansy, they also took with them. 

" Now we have flowers/* the child said ; and the angel nodded. 
But still they did not fly up to heaven. It was night, and all was 
quiet ; but yet they remained in the large town, hovering over one ot 
the narrowest streets, where there were heaps of straw, ashes, and all 
manner of rubbish, for it was quarter-day, when many people change 
their lodgings. There lay broken plates, pieces of plaster, the crowns 
of old hats, and rags of all sorts, — in short, a mass of things in no way 
pleasing to the eye. • 

The angel pointed down amongst aU this rubbish to some pieces of 
a broken flower-pot, and a lump of earth which had fallen out of it, held 
together by the roots of a large dried-up wild-flower, which had been 
thrown into the street as useless. 

'' That we will take with us," the angel said : ** I will tell you why 
as we fly on." 

And the angel spoke thus : — 

" There below, in that narrow street, in a cellar, lived a poor, sick 
boy, who from his earliest years had been bed-ridden. When at his 
best, he could manage to walk round the little room a couple of times 
on his crutches, and that was all. On some few days during the 
summer, the sun's rays shene upon the floor of the cellar for half an 
hour ; and when the poor boy sat there warming himself in the sun, 
and wondering at the red blood which he saw through his thin fingers 
as he held them up to his face, it was said, ' To-day he has been out' 
He only knew of the green forest by the son of a neighbour bringing 
him the first branch of a beech-tree that was out in leaf, which he held 
over his head, fancying that he was in the forest under the beech -trees, 
with the sun shining and birds singing. One day in spring the 
neighbour's son brought him some wild flowers, amongst which there 
happened to be one that had its roots, and it was therefore set in a pot 
and placed near his bed. The flower flourished, sending forth new 
shoots, and blossomed every year, so that it became tlie sick boy's 
flower-garden, his greatest comfort and treasure here on earth. He 
• watered and watched it, taking care that it had even to the last ray of 
the sun which glided through the low window. The flower became 
identified with his dreams, for it was for him alone it blossomed, 
delighting him by its scent and its beautiful colours, and to it he turned 
in death. It is now a year he has been in heaven, and for a year the 
flower has stood, forgotten and dried-up in the window, till, during the 
moving, it was thrown out into the street And that is the flower, the 
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poor witbeTed flower, which we have placed in onr nosegay, for it has 
given more pleasure than the most beautifdl flower in the garden of a 
queen." 

" And how do you know all this ?" the child asked. 

" I know it," the angel answered, '' because I myself was that poor 
dck boy who walked on crutches. I know my flower well." 

The child now thoroughly opened its eyes, and looked up into the 
angel's beautiful face, which beamed with happiness, and at the same 
moment they were in heaven, where joy and bliss reigned. The dead 
child received wings like the other angel, with whom he flew about, 
hand in hand. The flowers received renewed life; but the poor 
withered wild-flower received a voice, and sang with the angels, with 
whom the whole space of the heavens was filled, in circles, one row 
behind the other, further and further back, and so on to infinity, all 
being equally happy. 

All sang praises and thanksgivings, — the child just* received into 
heaven, and the poor wild-flower, which had been thrown out amongst 
tiie rubbish in the narrow^ dark street. 




LITTLE IDA'S FLOWERS. 

" 11 J"Y poor flowers are quite withered," little Ida said. " They 
Jj/JL wen ao beautiful yesterday eveouig, and now the leaves are 
all dead. What is the reason?" ebe aaked the student, who waa nttiag 
on the Bofai, for she was very fond of him, as he told her all manner o 
pret^ stories and cut ont the most amusing pictures for her, — hearts 
with little ladies dandng inside ; flowers, and castles of which the doors 
opened. He was s lively young man. " Why do the flowers look so 
wretched to-day ?" she asked again, showing him a nosegay, which waa 
quite dead. 

"Why, don't you know what's the matter with them?" the, stndent 
aud. " The flowers were at a hall last night, and that's why Ut^bong 
their heads." 

" But how can that be, for the flowers cannot dance," httle Ida said. 

"And why not?" the student answered. "As soon as it gets 
dark, and we are all asleep, they jump about merrily enough; almost 
every night they have a dance." 

"Are there no children at the halls?" 

" Oh yes," the student said, " there are quite little diusies and may- 
blossoms." 

" And where do tbe most beautiful flowers dance?" Uttle Ida asked. 

"Have yoo not often been outdde the dty gates, to the palace. 
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where the king lives in snmmer and where there is the heantifnl garden 
with such quantities of flowers ? You know the swans which swim up 
to you when you feed them with bread-crumha. Depend upon it, there 
mie large balls there.** 

" I was in the garden yesterday with my mother/* Ida said, " but 
all the leaves were off the trees, and there were no flowers whatever. 
Where are they all ? In summer I saw such quantities.*' 

*' They are inside the palace,** the student said. '* You must know 
that as soon as the king and all the courtiers move into the town, the 
flowers run off, at once, out of the garden into the palace, and there 
make merry. You should see that The two most beautiful of the 
roses seat themselves upon the throne, and they are then king and 
queen. The red cockscombs stand bowing on either side, and they are 
the pages. Then come the prettiest flowers, which represent the maids 
of honour, and there is a grand ball. The blue violets are midshipmen, 
and they dance with hyacinths and crocuses, whom they call milady. 
The tulips and the great tiger-lilies are old ladies who watch that the 
dancing is good, and that all goes on with propriety.'* 

** And does .no one interfere with the flowers going into the palace?** 
little Ida asked. 

" No one knows really anything about it,'* the student said. " It'a 
true that sometimes the old steward, who has to see that all is right, 
comes in of an evening, but no sooner do the flowers hear the jingling 
of his big bunch of keys than they are quite quiet, and hide themselves 
behind the curtains. ' I smell that there are flowers here,* he says, but 
be cannot see them.*' 

" Oh, what fun that is !*' little Ida said, clapping her hands. " And 
flhould I not be able to see the flowers either ?** 

" Yes,** the student answered, ''and remember the next time you go 
out there, that you look through the window, and you will see them 
plainly enough. I did so to-day, and there lay a long yellow lily 
stretched upon the sofa. That was one of the ladies in waiting.** 

** And are the flowers from the botanical garden there? can they get 
ttfar?** 

" To be sure they can," the student answered, " for if necessary 
they can fly. Have you not noticed many beautiful butterflies, red, 
yellow, and white, that look almost like flowers, which indeed they have 
been ? They have broken off from their stems, flpng up in the air, 
beating about with their leaves as if they were wings ; and as they 
behaved well, they received permission to fly about, and not be obliged 
to Bit quietly fastened down to their stems, till at length the leaves 
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became real wings. All this you may have seen yourself. However, it 

may be that the flowers from the botanical garden have never been in 

the king's palace, or oven that they do not know what sport goes on 

there at nights. And now I'll tell you something, how you can 

astonish the professor of botany, who lives here dose by. You know 

him, do you not ? \Mien next you go into his garden, you must tell 

one of the flowers that there is dancing at the palace every night That 

one will tell the others, and away they'll fly. Then when the professor 

goes into the garden, he wiU not find a single flower, and he will be nicely 

puzzled to think what has become of them all." 

" But how can the flower tell the others ? for flowers cannot speak.*' 

''That is true enough," the student said, ''but then they make 
signs. Have you not often noticed that when the wind blows a little the 
flowers bend down, and all the green leaves move ? That is as plain as 
if they spoke." 

" And can the professor understand them ?"* 

" Certainly he can. One morning he went into the garden and saw 
a stinging nettle making signs to a red carnation, which signs meant, 
Tou are very pretty and I love you. Now the professor cannot bear 
anything of that sort, so he gave the stinging nettle a slap on its leaves^ 
for those are its fingers, but he stung himself, and since then he has not 
ventured to touch a stinging nettle." 

" Oh, what fim !" little Ida said, and laughed out loud. 

" How can any one talk such nonsense to a child I" the tedious 
chancery counsellor said, who, having called to pay a visit, was sitting 
on the sofa. He did not much like the student, and always began to 
growl when he saw him cutting out the funny pictures : first it was a 
man hanging on the gallows with a heart in his hand, for he was a rob* 
ber of hearts, and then an old witch riding on a broom and carrying 
her husband on her nose. That sort of thing annoyed the counseUor, 
and he woifld then say, " How can any one put such foolish notions into 
a child's head!" 

But what the student told little Ida about her flowers, appeared 
very fonny to her, and she thought much of it The flowers hung their 
heads, because they were tired, after dancing all the night, and no 
doubt they felt ilL Then she carried* them to her other playthings, 
which were on a nice little table, the drawer of which, also, was full of 
pretty things. In the doll's bed lay the doll Sophy, and slept, but little 
Ida said to her, " You must really get up, Sophy, and be satisfied with 
passing this night in the drawer, for the poor flowers are ill, and must 
sleep in your bed, which will perhaps put them right again." She then 
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took the doll out of its bed, and it looked quite fretful, but did not say a 
word, for it was sulky at having to give up its bed. 

Ida laid the flowers in the doll*s bed, and covering them up ivith the 
dothes said, they must lie quite quiet, and she would make tiiem some 
tea, so that they might be quite well by the following day and be able to 
get up ; and she then drew the curtains of the little bed that the sun 
might not shine in their eyes. 

The whole evening she could not help thinking of what the student 
had told her ; and when it was time for her to go to bed she must needs 
first look under the curtain that hung at the window, where her mother's 
beautiful flowers, hyacinths as well as tulips, stood, and she whispered 
quite low, '' I know that you are going to the ball to-night ;" but the 
flowers pretended not to imderstand her, and did not move a leaf; how- 
ever, little Ida knew what she knew for all that 

When she was in bed she lay awake a long time thinking how 
pretty it must be to see aU the beautiful flowers dancing in the King's 
palace, ''I wonder whether my flowers were really there?" She then 
went to sleep, but woke again in the night, having dreamed of the 
flowers, the student, and the chancery counsellor, who said he was put* 
ting foolish fancies into her head. All was quiet in the bedroom where 
Ida lay; the night*lamp bufned on the table, and her father and 
mother were asleep. 

" I wonder whether my flowers are still lying in Sophy*s bed," she 
thought " I should much like to know." She raised herself up a 
little in the bed and looked towards the door, which stood ajar. In the 
next room lay her flowers and all her playthings, and as she listened it 
■eemed to her as if she heard the piano being played, but quite softly 
and so beautifally as she had never heard before. 

" No doubt all the flowers are now dancing in there," she said. 
" Oh, dear, how much I should like to see them ;" but she could not 
Tenture to get up for fear of waking her father and mother. 

'' If they would but come in here," she eaid. But the flowers did not 
come in, and as the music continued playing she could resist no longer, 
for it was much too pretty ; so she crept out of her little bed gently to 
the door and looked into the next room. Oh, how beautiful it was, what 
ahe there saw ! 

There was no night-lamp burning, but yet it was quite light, for the 
moon was shining through the window right into the middle of the 
room, and it was almost like day. All the hyacinths and tulips stood 
in two rows along the room, so that there were none left in the window. 
The flower-pots stood there empty, whilst the flowers werp dancing so 

x> 
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prettily on the floor of the room, round each other, forming a regular 
ladies* chain, and holding each other by the long green leaves as they 
whirled round. At the piano sat a large yellow lily, which Ida must 
certainly have seen during the summer, for she remembered quite weU 
that the student had said, " How exactly it is like Miss Line." Every 
one laughed at him then, but it reaUy seemed to little Ida now, that the 
long tall yellow flower was indeed like that young lady, and it had the 
eame ways too at the piano. Now it leaned its long yellow face to one side, 
now to the other, whilst it nodded the time to the beautiful music Little 
Ida was not noticed, and she now saw a large blue crocus jump on to 
the table on which the playthings were, go straight up to the doll's bed 
and draw the curtains. There lay the sick flowers, but they got up at 
once and nodded to the others, as much as to say that they would dance 
too. The old shepherd, who had lost his under-lip, stood up and bowed 
to the beautiful flowers, which did not appear at all sick now, for they 
jumped down to join the others and were as merry as possible. 

It sounded as if something fell, and when Ida looked round she saw 
that it was the little three-legged stool that had jumped down from the 
table, seeming to think it belonged to the flowers. It was a neat little 
stool, and on it there sat a little wax doll, with just such another broad* 
brimmed hat on its head as the chancery counsellor was in the habit of 
wearing. The stool hopped about on its three legs, stamping heavily, 
for it was dancing the Mazurka, which the flowers could not dance, for 
they were too liglit to stamp. 

The wax doll on the stool became, all at once, quite big, and cried 
out, '' How can any one talk such nonsense to a child ! '* and then it was 
exactly like the counsellor, looking quite as yellow and fretfuL Then it 
liecame a little wax doll again, and all this was so droll that Ida could 
not restrain her laughter. The three-legged stool continued to dance, 
and the chancery counsellor had to dance ^ith it, whether he would or 
no, whether he made himself big, or remained the little wax doU with 
the large black hat. There was now a knocking in the drawer, where 
Ida*s doll, Sophy, was lying with other playthings ; and the old shepherd, 
jimiping on to the table, lay flat down, and crept as near as possible to 
the edge, when he was able to pull the drawer out a little. Then Sophy 
got up and looked around her, quite astonished. " Wliy here ia a 
dance!" she said. " Why did no one tell me that?" 
" Will you dance with me ?" the shepherd said. 
'* Oh, yes ; you are a pretty fellow to dance," she said, and turned 
her back upon him. She then seated herself upon the table, expecting 
that one of the flowers would come and engage her, but none came, and 
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tben flbe coughed '' Horn, hem, hem !" but none came for all that The 
shepherd danced all by himself, and not bo badly either. 

Now, as not one of the flowers appeared to see Sophy, she let herself 
fall from the table on to the floor, widi a great noise, which brought all 
the flowers about her, and they asked her whether she had not hurt her- 
self. They were all so kind and polite to her, particularly those that had 
lain in her bed. But she had not hurt herself at all, and Ida's flowers 
thanked her for the beautiful bed, were very attentive to her, and leading 
her into the middle of the room, where the moon shone, they danced 
with her. Sophy was delighted, and said they might keep her bed, for 
she did not at all mind sleeping in the drawer. 

But the flowers said, " We thank you from our hearts, but we cannot 
live so long, for to-morrow we shall be quite dead. Then tell little Ida 
to bury us where the canary lies, and we shall grow again next summer, 
when we shall be more beautiful than now." 

" No, you must not die," Sophy said, kissing them, and just then a 
quantity of the most beautiful flowers came dancing in through the door. 
Ida could not at all imagine where they came from, unless from the 
King's palace. In front were two beaud^l roses, wearing little crowns 
of gold ; these were king and queen. Then followed the prettiest gOli- 
flowers and pinks, bowing on all sides. They had music of their own, 
large poppies and peonies blowing away on pea-sheUs tiU they were 
quite red in the face. The snowdrops and bluebells were ringing, 
exactly as if they had metal bells, so that altogether it was most extra- 
ordinary music. Then came quantities of other flowers, the blue violets 
and the red amaranths, daisies and mayflowers, and all danced together, 
and kissed each other, that it was delightful to look at them. 

At length all the flowers wished each other good-night, and then 
little Ida crept back to her bed, where she dreamed of all she had seen. 

As soon as she got up the next morning she went to the little table 
to see whether the flowers were still there. She drew aside the curtains 
of the little bed, and yes, there they lay, but quite withered, a great deal 
more so than the day before. Sophy was lying in the drawer, where she 
had laid her, and she looked very sleepy. 

" Do you remember what you were to tell me ?" Ida asked, but 
Sophy looked quite stupid, and did not answer one single word. 

** Ton are not at all good," Ida said, '^ when all of them danced with 
yon too." She then took a little paper box, on which the most beautiful 
)»irds were painted, and having opened it, laid the dead flowers in it 
" That shall be your pretty coffin," she said ; '* and when my cousins 
come, they shall help me to bury you in the garden, so that may you 
Krow again next summer, and be more beautiful than ever." 
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The two couBins were two fively boys wlioee names were Jolin and 
A dolphus. Their father had given eaeh of them a crossbow, which they 
had brought with them to show Ida. Bhe told them of the poor flowers 
which had died the day before, and invited them to be present at the 
funeral The two boys walked on in front, with their crossbows on their 
shoulders, andhtde Ida followed with the dead flowers in the pretty box. 
They dug a small grave in the garden, and Ida, first having kissed the 
flowers, placed them with the box in the earth, and the cousins fired their 
crossbows over the grave, for they had neither guns nor cannon. 




THE TINDER-BOX. 

A SOLDIER cune mftrching »long the highroad, — one, two! one, 
two ! He had hia knapsack at hu back and hia aword at hia side, 
for he had been in the wan, and was now going home. 

He feUin with an old witeh on the road,— oh, ahe was so frightful! 
for her nnder-lip hnng down right upon her breaat. "Good day, 
•oldier," she aaid; "what a beantiful aword and large knapsack yon have! 
Yon are a real loldier, and ehaU have as much money aa yon can poasibly 

"Thank yon, old vtitch!" the soldier said. 

" Do yon see that large tree there ? " the witch sud, pointing to one 
which stood by the ude of the road. " It is qnit« hollow, and if yon 
climb to the lop yon will see a hole, through which yon can let yonisclf 
down, right to the bottom of it. I will tie a rope ronnd yoor botly, so 
aa to pnll yon up when yon call to me." 

" And what am I to do down there, inside the tree 1 " the soldier 

" Fetch money," the witch sud. " For yon mnst know, that when 
yon reach the bottom of the tree, yoa will lind yonraelf in a Inr;:;e hall 
liL(hted by more than a himdred lamps. Then yon will see three doors, 
which yon can open, for the keys are in Ihe locks. If yon go into tba 
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fint room, yoa will aee, in the middle of the floor, a large box on wlucb 
a dog is seated ; it has eyes like big teacaps, bat you need not mind it. 
I will give yon my bine check apron, which yon most spread out npon 
the floor, then waUc straight np to the dog, lay hold of it and place it 
upon my apron, when yon can take out as many pennies as yon like. It 
is all copper money ; but if you would rather have silver yon must go into 
the next room. There sits a dog with eyes as large as the wheels of a 
water-mill, but do not let that trouble you, for if yon place it on my 
apron yon can take the money. If, however, yon prefer gold, you can 
have that too, and as much of it as yon Uke to carry, by going into the 
third room. But the dog that is seated on the money-box has two eyes, 
each one as big as the Bound Tower of Copenhagen. That is a dog ! 
but never mind him, only put him npon my apron, when he will not 
hurt you, and you can take as much gold out of the box as you like." 

'* That is not so bad," the soldier said ;*" but what must I give you, 
yon old witch, for of course you want something ?" 

'* No," the witch said, '' not a single penny do I want For me yon 
need only bring an old tinder-box, which my grandmother forgot the last 
time she was in there." 

Well, then, tie the rope round me at once," the soldier said. 
Here it is," the witch said ; " and here, too, is my blue check apron.** 

Then the soldier climbed up the tree, let himself slip do¥ni through 
the hole, and found himself, as the witch had said, down below, in the 
large hall where the many hundred lamps were burning. 

Now he opened the first door, and, sure enough, there sat the dog 
with eyes like big cups, staring at him. 

<< Well, yon are a pretty Mow," the soldier said, placed him npon 
the apron, and filled his pockets with pence, after which he locked the box, 
and having put the dog back npon it, went into the next room, where he 
found the dog with eyes like mill-wheels. 

" Now, you shouldn't look at me in that way, for it may strain your 
eyes and injure your right," the soldier said. He then seated the dog 
npon the apron ; and no sooner did he see all the mlver in the box than 
he threw away the copper money he had, and filled his pockets and knap* 
sack with the more valuable metal He then went into the third room, 
and it was an ugly beast he saw there. The dog's eyes were, indeed, as 
large as the Round Tower, and kept turning round in its head exactly 
Uke mill-wheels. 

" Good-day to yon,*' the soldier said, touching his cap, for such a d<^ 
he had never seen in all his life, but after examining him for a time, he 
thought that waa enough* so he took him dovrai and opened the box. 
Good gracious ! what a quantity of gold was there ! WiUi that he could 
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buy the whole of Copenhagen, and all the gingerbread horses, all the tin 
soldiers, whips, and rocking-horses in the whole world. There was ft 
quantity of gold ! He now threw out all the silver with which he 
had filled his pockets and knapsack, and replaced it by gold. Yes, hia 
pockets, the knapsack, his cap, and even his boots, were filled with it, 
so that he could scarcely walk. He was now rich, so he put the dog 
b.ack on the box, shut the door, and called out to the old witch,— > 

" Now pull me up." 

** And have you got the tinder-box ?'* the old witch asked. 

** Well to be sure, that I had clean forgotten," the soldier said, so he 
went back and fetched it The witch pulled him up, and there he stood 
again on the highroad, but with his pockets, his knapsack, cap, and 
boots filled with gold. 

** And what do you intend to do with the tinder-box ?" he asked. 

" That is no business of yours," the witch said. '* You have got your 
gold, so give me my tinder-box." 

" What does this mean ?" the soldier cried : '' tell me at once what 
yon want to do with the tinder-box, or 1*11 draw my sword and cut off 
your head." 

" No," the witch said. 

So the soldier cut off her head, and there she lay. But he tied up 
all his gold in her apron, slung it across his shoulder, and thrusting the 
tinder-box into his pocket, walked on, straight to the town. 

That was a beautiful town, and he turned into the very grandest 
hotel, where he bespoke the best rooms, and ordered his favourite dishes, 
for he was rich now that he had so much money. 

It oertainly struck the servant, as he cleaned his boots, that they 
were most wretched things to belong to so rich a gentleman, for he had 
not yet bought any new ones, but the next day he got good boots and 
fine clothes. Now the soldier had become a gentleman of rank, and he 
was told of all the wonders that were to be seen In the town, of the King, 
and what a pretty princess his daughter was. 

How can one get to see her?" the soldier asked. 
She is not to be seen at all," they all said, " for she lives in a brass 
csfltie surrounded by many walls and towers. No one but the Kins^ 
himself can go in and out there, it having been prophesied that she will 
be married to a common soldier, to Vhich the King cannot consent" 

'* I should like to see her," the soldier thought^ but nohow could he 
gain permission to do so. 

Now he led a merry life, visited the theatre, drove about in the King's 
garden, and gave a great deal of money to the poor, which ><'as very good 
of him ; but he recollected from former times, how miserable it is not to 
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posaeBs a penny. He was now rich, bad beantifnl clothes and many 
friends, who all said, that he was a first-rate fellow and a real gentleman, 
which the soldier liked to hear. Bnt as he spent money every day and 
never received any, it happened after a while that he only had a shilling 
left ; so he was obliged to give up his splendid rooms, where he had lived, 
and go into a small garret mider the tiles, and clean and mend his own 
boots ; and no more of his friends came to see him, for there were so 
many stairs to monnt 

It had grown quite dark and he conld not even bay a candle, but 
then he bethought himself that there was a small taper in the tinder-box 
which he had got out of the hollow tree. He got the flint and steel out 
pf the box, and no sooner had he struck a few sparks, then the dog, 
which had eyes as big as a tea-cup and which he had seen in the tree, 
stood before him, and said, " What are your commands, sir?" 

" How is this ?" he said. " That is a good sort of tinder-box, if I 
can so easily get all I want by means of it Procure me some money," 
he said to the dog. In an instant it was gone, and almost at the same 
moment was back again, with a puree of money in its jaws. 

Now the soldier knew what a valuable tinder-box it was. If he 
struck the flint once the dog that sat on the box containing the copper 
money appeared; if twice, that which had care of the silver; and if three 
times, there came the dog that guarded the gold. The soldier now 
moved back to his splendid rooms, and reappeared in fine clothes, when 
aU Ms friends immediately recognised him again, «>d made much of him. 

It occurred to him once, that, it was something very extraordinary 
there was no seeing the Princess. By all accounts it appeared she was 
very beautiful, but what was the good of that if she was always to be 
shut up in the brazen castle with the many towers ? " Cannot I get to 
see her anyhow?" he said; "where is my tinder-box?" He struck 
Are, and on the instant the dog with ^s like a tea-cup appeared. 

" It is true it is the middle of the night," the solaier said, " but I 
should so very much like to see the Princess, only for a,moment." 

The dog was gone in an instant, and before the soldier thought it 
possible was back again with the Princess. She was lying asleep on 
its back, and so lovely, that every one could see at once she was a real 
princess. The soldier could not possibly resist kissing her, for he wan 
a true soldier. 

Then the dog ran back with the Princess, but the next morning 
when the King and Queen were taking their breakfast with her she 
said she had had a most extraordinary dream of a dog and a soldier. 
Tliat she had ridden on the dog, and the soldier had kissed her. 
' That is a pretty story indeed !" the Queen said. 
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It was now settled, that the next night one of the old ladies of the 
conrt should sit up hy the Princesses bed-side, in order to see whether it 
.B'as really a dream, or how it might be. 

The soldier had an irresistible desire to see the Princess again, so • 
the dog came in the night, took her up, and ran off as fast as possible, 
but the old lady immediately put on a pair of magic boots and followed 
quite as quickly, and when she saw that they disappeared in a large 
house, she thought, ** Now Til know where it is,** so made a large cross 
on the door, with a piece of chalk. She then went home to bed, and 
the dog returned with the Princess. But the dog had seen that a cross 
was chalked on the door of the house where the soldier lived, so he took 
a piece of chalk too, and made a cross on all the doors of the town, which 
was cleverly done, for now the old lady could not find the proper door, 
as there were crosses on them all. 

Early the next morning, the King and Queen, the old lady and all 
the officers of the court, came to see where the Princess had been. 

'' Here it is^** the King said when he saw the first door with the 
cross upon it 

** No, there it is, my dear husband," the Queen said, seeing the second 
door with the cross. 

'' But here is one, and there is one," they all said, for whichever way 
they looked, there was a cross on the doors, so they saw well that their 
looking would be of no avail. 

The Queen, however, was a very clever woman, and could do more 
things than drive in her carriage, so she took her large golden scissors, 
cut up a large piece of silk, and made a pretty little bag, which she filled 
with buckwheat meal and tied it round the Princess's neck. Allien this 
was done, she cut a small hole in the bag, so that the meal falling out 
would strew the road the whole way the Princess might take. 

In the night the dog came again, took the Princess on his back, and 
carried her to the soldier, who lovea her dearly, and wished so much he 
were a prince that he might marry her. 

The dog did not notice how die meal strewed the whole of the way, 
from the castle to the soldier's window, where he ran up the wall with 
the Princess. The following morning the King and Queen saw plainly 
where their daughter had been, so they had the soldier taken and put 
in prison. 

There he was, and oh ! how dark and frightful it was there, nor was 
it cheering when he was told, " To-morroW you are to be hanged.'* It 
was not pleasant to hear, and his tinder*box he had left behind him at 
the hoteL In the morning he could see, through the bars of his prison 
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window, how the people were hurrying to the place of exeention to see 
him hanged. He heard the drum, and aaw the soldiers marching. All 
were running to g^t out of the town in time, and amongst the rest a 
shoemaker's hoy with his apron on, and in slippers, one of which flew 
off as he ran along, right against the wall, where the soldier was looking 
out through the prison window. 

" Here, you ^shoemaker's hoy," the soldier said to him, " you need 
not hurry so, for there will he nothing to see till I come ; hut if yon will 
run to where I lived, and fetch me my tinder-hox, you shall iiave a 
shilling. But you must make good use of your legs." The hoy was 
willing enough to earn the shilling, so he ran and fetched the tinder- 
hox, which he gave the soldier, and Yes, now it comes ! 

Outside the town a high gaUows was erected, and all round it 
stood soldiers, hesides several hundred thousand people. The King and 
Queen sat upon a heautiful throne, and opposite to them the judges and 
all the council. 

The soldier stood already on the top of the ladder, hut when they 
were ahout to put the rope round his neck, he said, that the condemned 
were always granted any innocent desire hefore undergoing their 
punishment He wished so much to smoke one pipe of tohacco, the 
last he should get in this world. 

This the King did not like to refuse, so the soldier took out his 
tinder-hox and struck fire. One — two — three, and immediately the 
thrae dogs stood hefore him, the one with eyes like a tea-cup, that with 
eyes like a mill-wheel, and the one with eyes like the Round Tower of 
Copenhagen. 

*' Help me now, that I may not he hanged," the soldier said ; and 
the dogs fell at once upon the judges and the council, catching one hy 
the legs and another hy the nose, and threw them up so high in the air, 
that when they fell down they were all smashed to pieces. 

'' You must not touch me," the King said, hut the higgest of the 
dogs caught hold of him as well as the Queen, and threw them after 
the others. Then the soldiers were frightened, and all the people 
cried, '' Good soldier, you shall he our king, and marry the heautiful 
Princess." 

They then seated him in the King's carriage, and the dogs sprang 
on in front, crying, " Hnrrah I" The hoys whistled with their fingers, 
and the soldiers presented arms. The Princess came out of the hrazen 
tower, and was elected Queen, which pleased her well enough. The 
marriage-feast lasted a whole week, and the dogs sat at tahle v\itli tlie 
others, making eyes at those around them. 
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THE PRINCESS ON THE BEAN. 

THERE w«B once a Prince wlio mahed to marry a Princesa, but it 
most be ft real Princess. So he travelled about the whole wirid 
to find mdi an ime, but everywhere there was something in the way. 
PrinceMee tbere were plenty, bat whether they were real Princesses he 
could not utiafy himaelf, for there was always aomething that did not 
seem quite righL He, therefore, came home again and was quite aad, for 
he wiehed eo very mnch to have a real Princeae. 

One night a terrific storm came on ; it thundered and lightened, and 
the rain poured down, that it was quite dreadful There was then 
a knocking at the gale of the town, and the old King went to open it 

It was a Prinoew who stood outside at the gate. And, good 
heavens ! what a state ehe was in. The water ran down from her hair 
and her clotbea, in at tbe toes of her shoes and ont at the heels, bat she 
aid ehe wu a real Princess. 

" Wen, that we'll soon find out," tl» old Queen thought ; said bow- 
rver nothing, but went into the bed-room and having taken all die things 
off the bed, laid a nualLbean upon the slabs, upon which ehe heaped 
twenty roa ltrea aea, and thes twenty eider-down beds upon the mattreaBe* 
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There the Frincew «u to lie that night 

In the morning she was asked how ahe h&d slept 

"Oh,ahoiniDsb]ybadIyl"Bhemnawered. " I hsTc soarcely doeed my 
eyes the whole night Heaven knows what there may have been in the 
h«d ! but I lay upon something hard, so that I am black and blue all 
over my body. It is quite dreadfoL" 

It was evident, then, ihM she was a real Frincees, sinoe she had felt 
the bean throngh the twenty mattressea and the twenty eider-down beds. 
No one could have so very fine a sense of feeling but a real Princesa. 

So the Prince married her, for he knew that now be bad a real 
Princess; and the bean was placed in the royal moseum, where it may 
•till be seen if no one has taken it away. 

Now, this is a tme story. 



TKB HFBBOB'b 



THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES, 

MANY yeara ago there lived an Emperor who was so exceomvelj 
fond of new dothea, that he spent all hu money in order to Iw 
mD dntaed. He did not care about hia soldiers, nor did he caie for 
the theatre, nether was be food of driving out, excepting for the aake of 
showing his new cloihee. He had a different coat for every hour of the 
day, and just m one Bays of a King, he ia in the council, so it waa here 
•Iways said, " The Emperor is in his dressing-room." 

In the large dly where he lived, it wa» very gay, for every day 
irtak visitors arrived ; and one day there came amongst others two 
impostors, who pretended to be weavers, and that they had the secret of 
weaving the most beautiful fabrics that could be imagined. Not only 
were the oolonis and designs pretended to be uncommonly beautiful, but 
that the fabric possessed the wonderful peculiarity of being invisible to 
everyone who was either unfit for bis situation, or unpardoosbly stupid. 

" Clothes nude of that material would be inestimable," the Emperor 
tiionght. " If I had such on, I could discover which men in roy empire 
are nnfit for the ofBcea they hold, and could at once distinguish the 
clever trota the stnpid. That stuff must be at once woven for me." 60 
be gave an order to the two impostors, and a large sum of money, in 
order that they might begin their work at once. 

Tbey set ap two looms, and did as if they were working, hnl there 
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was nothing at all on the looms. Straightway they required the finest 
silk, and the most heautifnl gold thread to work into their stuffe, which 
they put into their pockets, and worked away at the bare looms till late 
at night 

" I should like to know how they have got on with the stuff/* the 
Emperor thought ; but at the same time he was greatly embarrassed 
when he thought of it, that he who was stupid or ill-fitted for his 
situation, could not see it Now, he had no doubts about himself, but 
yet he thought it as well, first to send some one else, to see how it was 
getting on. Every one in the city knew the peculiarity of the fabric, 
and every one was anxious to see how unfit for his situation, or how 
stupid his neighbour was. 

'^ I will send my old, honest minister to the weavers,** the Emperor 
thought ** He will be^best able to judge how the fabric sucoeeds, for he 
has sense, and no one is better fitted for his ofiioe than he.*' 

80 the good old minister went to the room where the two impostors 
were working at their bare looms. ''Heaven preserve me!** the old 
minister thought, and he opened his eyes wide. " Why I cannot see 
anything.** But that he did not say. 

Both impostors begged of him to step nearer, and they asked whether 
he did not think the design pretty and the colours beautiful ? They 
then pointed to the bare loom, and the poor old minister opened his eyes 
still wider, but yet he could see nothing, for there was not anything to 
see. . ** Can it be possible,** he thought, " that I am stupid ? That I 
would never have believed, and no one must know it Or is it that I 
am not fit for my office ? It wiU never do to tell that I cannot see 
the stuff!** 

Well, you say nothing to our work,** one of the weavers said. 
Oh, it is very pretty! quite beautiful!** the old minister said, 

looking through his spectacles. " The design and the colours Yes, 

I shall not fail to teU the Emperor that it pleases me very much.** 

'' We are delighted to hear it,*' both the weavers said ; and then 
they mentioned dl the difierent colours, and explained the curious 
design. The old minister paid great attention, that he might use the 
same words when he returned to the Emperor : and he did so. 

The impostors now applied for more money, more silk, and more 
gold, to be used in their weaving, which they put in their pockets, for 
not a single thread was put upon the looms, though they continued their 
pretended work as heretofore. 

The Emperor soon after sent another able statesman to see how the 
weaving got on, and whether the stuff would soon be ready. With hijn 
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it wa^ exactly as with the other, he looked and looked, bnt as there was 
nothing besides the bare loom, he conld see nothing. 

'* Well is not that beautiful stuff?" the two impostors asked; and 
they explained the magnificent design which did not exist. 

" I am not stupid/' the man thought, '' so it must be my good 
appointment that I am unfit for. That would be funny enough, but it 
must never be suspected." 80 he praised the fabric which he did not 
see, and assured them he was highly pleased with the beautiful design 
and colours. " Oh, it is lovely," he said to the Emperor. 

Every one in the city spoke of the magnificent fabric 

The Emperor was now desirous of seeing it himself, whilst still on 
the loom, so with a host of chosen followers, amongst whom were also 
the two honest statesmen who had been before, he went to the two artful 
impostors, who now worked away with all their might, though without 
a fibre or thread. 

" Is that not magnificent ?" the two honest statesmen asked. " Will 
not your Majesty look more closely into it and examine the design and 
beautiful colours ?" and they pointed to the bare loom, for, they thought, 
that the others could see the fabric. 

" How is this ? " the Emperor thought. " Why, I see nothing at 
all, it is quite dreadful Can it be that I am stupid, or am I not fit to 
be Emperor ? That would be the most dreadful thing that could happen 
to me. Yes, it is very beautiful !" he said. " It has my highest ap- 
probation ; " and he nodded with apparent satisfaction at the bare loom, 
for he would not confess that he did not see anything. All his followers 
looked and looked, seeing no more than the others, but they said the 
same as the Emperor, " Yes, it is very beautiful!" and they advised 
him to wear the clothes of that magnificent fabric at the approaching 
grand procession. " It is delightful, charming, excellent !" passed firom 
mouth to mouth, and all seemed really delighted. The Emperor decreed 
an order to each of the impostors to wear in their button-holes, with the 
title of Court weaver. 

The whole night before the day on which the procession was to 
take place, the impostors were up, and had more than twenty lights 
burning. Every one conld see that they were very busy getting the 
Emperor's new clothes ready. They made appear as if they took the 
stuff off the loom, cut away in the air with large shears, and sewed with 
needles without thread, and said at length, " See, now the clothes are 
ready." 

The Emperor himself came with his chief nobility, and both 
impostors raised one arm, exactly as if they were holding something up. 
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aad Baidy " These are the small-clothes ; this is the coat ; here is the 
mantle/* and so on, '' all as light as a cohweh, that one might think one 
had nothing on ; hat just in that consists the heauty." 

'* Yes," all the nohility said ; hut they saw nothing, for there was 
nothing. 

" If your Imperial Majesty will please to take oflF your clothes," the 
impostors said, " we will put the new ones on for you here, hefore the 
looking-glass." 

The Emperor took off all his clothes ; and the impostors pretended 
to help him on with one article after another of the new garments ; and 
the Emperor bent and turned his body about before the looking-glass. 

" Oh, how becoming they are I how beautifully they fit !" all said. 
" The pattern and colours are perfect ; that is a magnificent costume." 

The chief usher said, " The canopy, which is to be carried over 
your majesty in the procession is waiting for your majesty without" 

'' Well, I am ready," the Emperor said* " Do not the things tit 
well?" And then he turned again to the looking-glass, for he wished 
it to appear as if he were examining his attire carefully. 

The pages, who were to carry the train, stooped, and pretended to 
lay hold of something on the ground, as if they were raising the train, 
which they then pretended to hold up, for they would not have it appear 
that they could not see anything. 

So the Emperor walked in the procession, under the magnifioent 
canopy ; and all the people in the street and in the windows said, " The 
Emperor's clothes are not to be equalled ; and what a magnificent train 
he has !" No one would let it appear that he did not see anything, for 
if 80, he would have been unfit for his situation, or very stupid* No 
clothes of the Emperor's had ever had so much success as these. 

'' But he has nothing on," said at length a little child. 

" Good heavens! listen to the innocent thing's voice!" its father 
said. And one whispered to the other what the child had uttered. 

" But he has nothing on !" all the people cried at last 

This perplexed the Emperor, for it appeared to him that they wei-e 
right ; but he said to himself, " Now that I have begun it I must go 
on with the procession." And the pagea continued to carry the train 
which had no existenoeu 
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THE LITTLE UERMAID. 

FAR oat in the K* the water is u blue u the most beautifdl com* 
flower, and aa traiupaTent u the clearest glau ; bat it is vei? 
deep,— deeper than any eiiip's cable can leach — and many chnrch- 
spiru would have to be placed one on the top of the other to reach from 
the bottom above the snriaoe of the water. There below live the people 
of theaea. 

Now it mart not be im^ned that the bottom ie merely bare white 
sand ; no, the most curions trees and plants grow there, the stems and 
leaves of which an so pliant, that the slightest agitation of the wattr 
moves them, jost aa if they were alive. All the fish, large and small, 
slip throngh the branches like the birds here, in the air above. In tlie 
very deepest part lies the Sea-King's palace,>the wbUs of which are of 
coral, the long, pointed windows being of the purest amber, and the 
roof is formed of miusel-shelb, that open and shat according to the 
flowing of the waters, which has a very beautiM appearance, for in 
each lie gliftenlng pearls, of which either would be the chief ornament 
in the crown of a qneen. 

The Sea-Sing there below bad been a widower for many years, and 
his old mother condacted his household for him. She was a clever 
woman, bat very prond of bcr birth, on which account she wore twelva 
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oysters on her tail, whereas the highest of the nohles were aDowed to 
wear only six. In other respects she deserved *the highest praise, 
particularly for her great care of her granddaughters. These were six 
heautiful children. But the youngest was the most heautiful of all ; her 
skin was as clear and smooth as the leaf of a rose, and her eyes as Line 
as the deepest sea; hut, like her sisters, she had no feet, her hody 
ending in the tail of a fish. 

The whole day they could play in the large halls of the palace, 
where living flowers grew out of the walls. When the amber windows 
were thrown open, the fish swam in, as with us the srs^allows fly into 
the room ; hut the fish swam strught up to the Princesses, eating out 
of their hands, and allowing themselves to be stroked by them. 

In front of the palace was a large garden, with deep red and dark 
blue trees, the fruit of which shone like gold, and the flowers were like 
the brightest fire, the stems and leaves being in perpetual movement. 
The ground was the finest sand, but blue, Hke the flame of burning 
sulphur, and, indeed, a peculiar blue tint pervaded everything, so that 
one would have thought one was high up in the air, with sky above 
and below, rather than at the bottom of the sea. 

During very calm weather the sun .could be seen, looking like a 
purple flower, from the calyx of which streamed all the light. 

Each princess had a little piece of ground in the garden, where she 
could dig and plant as best pleased her. The one gave her garden the 
form of a whale, whilst another preferred hers looking like a menmud ; 
but the youngest made hers round, like the sun, and planted it only 
with flowers of the same colour as the sim. She was a strange child, 
(juiet and thoughtful ; and whilst her sisters delighted in all the beauti- 
ful things they got from wrecked vessels, she, besides her flowers that 
were like the sun, cared only for a beautiful little statue of a boy, of pure 
white marble, which had fallen down from some vessel to the bottom of 
the sea. 8he planted a rose-coloured weeping iRillow by the side of her 
statue, which it covered with ittf branches, hanging down towards the 
blue sand, where they cast violet shadows, in constant movement like 
the branches themselves. It had the appearance as if the top of the tree 
and the roots were playing, and wished to kiss each other. 

Nothing gave her so much pleasure as to hear about the world 
above, and lier old grandmother had to tell all she knew of ships, cities, 
men and beasts : but of all things it seemed to her most delightfiil, that 
the flowers on the earth had scent, which those of the sea had not; that 
the woods were green ; and that the fish, which were there seen amongst 
the trees, sang so loud and beautifully that it was a pleasure to listen to 
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thenL These Tvere the birds, which the grandmother called fish, for 
otherwise they would not have understood her, as they had never yet 
seen a bird. 

" When you have reached your fifteenth year," the grandmother 
said, "you will be allowed to rise up to the top of the sea, where, seated 
on a rock in the moonlight, you will see the large ships sail past, and 
also see cities and forests." The following year the eldest sister would 
be fifteen, and as there was a year's difference in all their ages, the 
youngest would consequently have five full years to wait before being 
allowed to come up from the bottom of the sea, and see how all looked 
with us. But the eldest promised to tell the others what she should 
see, and find the most beautiful on the firat day, for their grandmother 
did not tell them near enough, and there remained much they wished to 
know about 

Not one had such a strong desire after this knowledge as the 
youngest, just the one that had the longest to wait, and who was so quiet 
and thoughtful. Many a night she stood at the open window watching 
the fish, how they moved their fins and tails about in the water. She 
could see the moon, and stars, which certainly appeared paler than with 
us, but through the water they seemed much larger than appears to our 
eyes ; and when anything dark, like a cloud, passed betvveen them and 
her, she knew that it must be either a whale-fish, or a ship full of human 
beings. Into whose heads it certainly did not enter that a pretty young 
Mermaid was standing below, raising up her white hands towards them. 

The eldest Princess was now fifteen years old, and might rise up to 
the surface of the sea. 

On her return she had a hundred different things to tell, but the 
mofit beautiful of all, she said, had been lying on a sandbank in the calm 
sea, with the moon shining, and looking at a large city on the coaBt 
close by, where the lights glittered like himdreds of stars ; to hear the 
muaic, and the noise made by the men and the conveyances of difierent 
sorts; to see the church-spires, and to listen to the ringing of the bells, 
and she felt the greater longing for all these, just because she could not 
get there. 

Oh ! how attentively the youngest sister listened, and as she, later in 
the evening, stood at the open window looking up through the dark 
water, she thought of the large city and the noise, and then she thought 
she heard the ringing of the bells. 

The following year, the second sister*8 turn came to rise up through 
the water, and to swim whither she felt inclined. She rose to the top 
just as the sun was going down, and this sight she thought the mos* 
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beantiiiiL The whole sky looked like gold, she said, and the beauty of 
the clouds she could not describe, as they sailed over her head« red and 
violet-coloured, but still faster than these flew a flock of wild s^-ans, 
acTo» the water towards where the sun was. She herself swam in the 
same direction, but the sun went dovm, and the rose-coloured tint faded 
from the water and the douds. 

The next year the third sister rose to the surface of the water, and 
she was the boldest of them, for she swam up a broad river which flowed 
into the sea. 8he saw beautiful green hills covered with vines ; she saw 
castles and farm-houses appearing from amongst magnificent forests ; and 
heard how the birds sang, the sun shining so hot that she often had to 
dive under the water, in order to cool her burning face. In a little creek 
she came upon a number of children, who were splashing about in the 
water quite naked. She wished to play with them, but they ran away 
frightened, and a little black animal, namely a dog, came and barked so 
fiercely at her, that she was quite afraid and sought the open sea again. 
She could never forget the magnifloent forests, the green hiUs, and the 
pretty children that could swim, although they had no fishes' tails. 

The fourth sister was not so bold, remaining out in the middle of the 
vast sea, and she maintained that just there it was the most beautiful, for 
that one could see for miles around, with the sky above like a glass belL 
She had seen ships, but only far o£f in the distance, looking like litde 
dark specks, and the fimny dolphins turning summersets, and the large 
whales throwing up the water through their nostrils, that it looked 'like 
hundreds of fountains. 

Now the fifth sister's turn came, and, as her birthday happened to be 
in winter, she saw what the others had not seen the first time. The sea 
looked quite green, and round about large icebergs were floating, which, 
she said, looked like pearls, but were much larger than the church- 
steeples that men build. They were of the most extraordinary forms, 
and sparkled like diamonds. She had seated herself upon one of the 
largest, the wind playing with her long hair, and towards evening the 
sky became overcast ; it thundered and lightened, whilst the black sea 
raised the large blocks of ico high up, and they glittered with' the re- 
flection of the red lightning. On all the vessels the sails were taken in, 
and there was fear and trembling, as they sought to steer clear of the 
huge masses of ice, but she sat calmly watching the lightning passing 
in zig-zag through the air, till lost in the sea. 

The first time that either of ilie sisters come up to the top of the 
water, she was delighted with the beauty and novelty of all she saw, but 
now, that as grot^n-up girls they could rise up when they 6hoie» it 
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liecaine indififerent to them ; and after the lapee of a month they said, that 
down below it was moat beautiful, as there they felt at home. 

Often of an evening the five sisters, arm in arm, rose to the surface 
of the water. They had beautiful voioes, far more beautiful than any 
human being; and when a storm was coming on, and they might expect 
the ships to be wrecked, they swam before them, singing so delightfully 
how beautiful it was at the bottom of the sea, and begging the sailors 
not to fear going down : but these could not understand their words. 
thinking it was the storm, nor did they ever see the splendour there 
below, for when the ship sank they were drowned, and as dead bodies 
only reached the Sea-King's palace. 

When the sisters rose thus, arm in arm, from their dwelling below, 
the little sister stood alone watching them, and she felt as if she must 
eiy, but a Mermaid has no tears, and therefore she suffers far more. 

*' Oh, were I but fifteen !" she would sav. '' I know that I shall lovf 
the world above, and the beings that inhabit it» with all my heart." 

At length she was fifteen. 

" Well, now you are grown up," her grandmother, the old widowed 
queen, said, " come that I may decorate you like your sisters ; " and she 
placed a wreath of lilies on her head, of which each leaf was the half of 
a pearl, and let eight large oysters stick fast on the princess's tail, in 
order to show her rank. 

" Oh, how it hurts !" the Little Mermaid said. 

'' Yes, rank has its inconveniences," the old Queen answered. 

She would so gladly have thrown off all this magnificence, for the 
red flowers of her garden would have become her better, but she could 
not help herself. " Farewell !" she cried, and rose up in the water, as 
light as a bladder. 

The sun had just gone down, as her head appeared above the water, 
but the clouds still glittered like roses and gold, and in the midst of the 
light red sky the evening star sparkled so bright and beautiful, the air 
was mild and the sea quite calm. There lay a large ship with three 
masts, she had all her sails spread, for scarcely a breath of air was stir- 
ring, and the sailors sat about in the rigging. On board there was 
music and singing, and as the evening grew darker himdreds of variei^ated 
lamps were lighted, which looked like the flags of all nations waving in 
the air. The Little Mermaid swam right up to the cabin window, and 
each time that she rose with a wave, she could look into the room, 
where there were several richly dressed men, but by far the handsomest 
of all was a young Prince, with large black eyes. He could not be more 
than sixteen years old, and this being his birthday was the cause of all 
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the splendour. The sailors were dancing, and when the yonng Prince 
appeared on deck, more than a hondred rockets rose np in the air, which 
threw light aronnd like day, so that the Mermaid was very much 
frightened, and dived down under the water ; hut her head soon appeared 
again, and it was just as if all the stare of heaven were falling down 
upon her. She had never seen any fireworks before. Splendid suns 
whirled round, and serpents of fire rose up in the air, all being reflected 
in the dear calm sea. On the vessel itself it was so light, that one 
could see every .rope, much more the men. Oh ! how handsome the 
young Pnnoe was, and smiling he pressed the sailore* hands, whilst the 
music sounded through the clear night. 

It was growing late, but the Little Mermaid could not turn her eyes 
away from the ship and the handsome Prince. The lamps were put outy 
no more rockets rose up in the air, nor did the cannon sound any longer ; 
but deep down in the sea there was a rumbling and rolling noise, whilst 
she was rocked up and down on the waves, so that she could see into the 
cabin window. The ship now began to make more way, one sail after the 
other was unfiirled, the waves rose higher, and black clouds began to ap- 
))ear whilst it lightened in the distance. It threatened to be bad weather, 
and the sailors therefore again furled the sails. The large ship rocked 
to and fro in its rapid course on the wild sea, and the water rose like 
black mountains, threatening to overwhelm it, but it dived down like a 
swan between the high waves, appearing again on the heaped -up waters. 
The Little Mermaid thought this most delightful, but it did not seem so 
to the sailors, fojr momentarily the ship^s distress increased. The thick 
planks began to yield to the pressure of the waves, and the water burst 
into the vessel, the mast now snapped in two as if it were only a reed, 
and the ship lay entirely at the mercy of the waves. The Little Mer- 
maid now saw that they were in danger, and she had to be on her 
guard against beams and pieces of the ship which were floating on the 
water. One moment it was so pitch-dark, that she could see nothing, 
but when it lightened it became so light again that she could recognise 
all on board the vesseL In particular she sought the young Prince, and 
she saw him, as the ship disappeared, sink into the depth of the sea. 
Her first feeling was that of delight, for he would now come down to 
her, but then she bethought herself that human beings could not live in 
the water, and that he would not reach her father*s palace otherwise 
than dead. Die he must not, and therefore she swam between beams 
and planks which were floating on the sea without a thought that she 
might be crushed by them, dived down deep under the water, rising 
again between the waves, and thus at length reached the spot where the 
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Prince with difficulty kept himself afloat. He was nearly exhausted, 
his heantifnl eyes closing, and he mnst have died had not the Little Mer'> 
maid come to his assistance. She held his head above the water, and 
allowed herself to he borne along with him at the will of the waves. 

In the morning the storm had' subsided, but of the ship not a splinter 
was to be seen ; the snn rose red and bright, and it appeared as if life 
retnmed to the Prince's cheeks, but his eyes remained closed. The 
Mermaid kissed his beautiful, high forehead, stroking back his wet hair, 
and it seemed to her that he resembled the marble statue down below in 
her little garden. She kissed him, and wished he might come to life 

She now saw land before her with high blue mountains, on the tops 
of which lay the snow as if it were swan's down. Below on the coast 
were beautiful green woods, and in front stood a church or convent, she 
did not know exactly which, but it was a building at any rate. In the 
garden there grew lemon and orange-trees, and before the gates stood 
high palm-trees. The sea here formed a little creek, where the water 
was calm but very deep, and under the cliffs were firm white sands. To 
these she swam with the handsome Prince, and laid him in the sand, 
taking care that his head lay high in the warm sunshine. 

Now the beUs began to ring in the large white building, and many 
young girls came through the garden, when the Little Mermaid swam 
fxirther out behind some rocks that rose from the water, and she laid 
some of the foam of the sea on her hair and her breast, so that she might 
not be noticed. Then she watched to see who would come to the poor 
Prince. 

Not long after a young girl came to the spot where he lay ; at first 
she seemed frightened, but only for a moment, when she caUed several 
others, and the Mermaid saw that the Prince came to life, smiling on all 
aronnd him, but on her out in the sea he did not smile, for how should he 
know that it was she who had saved him ? She felt quite sorrowful, and 
when he was led into the large building, she dived down under the 
water in sadness returning to her father's palace. 

She had always been quiet and thoughtful, but she was now much 
more so. Her sisters asked her what she had seen, but she did not 
answer them. 

Many an evening and morning she returned to where she had left 
the Prince. She saw how the fruit of the garden ripened and was 
gathered, she saw how the snow on the high mountains melted, but the 
Prince she did not see, and sadder and sadder she returned home. It 
was now her only consolation to sit in her little garden, with her arms 
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•Totmd the beantifiil marble statue, but ber flowen she did not attend to, 
BO that they grew wild acrofls the paths, winding amongst the branches 
of the trees till it was qnite dark there. 

At length she oonld bear it no longer, and told one of ber sisters, 
when the others knew it too, bnt none besides these and a couple of 
other mermaids, who spread it no further than amongst their intimate 
friends. One of them knew who the Prince was ; she had seen the re* 
joidng on board the vessel, and told whence he came and where his 
kingdom lay. 

" Come, little sister," the other Princesses said, and arm in ann they 
rose with her, swimming to where they knew the Prince's palace stood. 

This was built of a light yellow sparkling stone, with large marble 
steps, which ran down into the sea. Splendid gilt domes rose above the 
roof, and between the pillars, which quite surrounded the building, were 
marble statues, which looked as if they were alive. Through the dear 
glass in the high windows, the most magnificent rooms oould be seen, 
with costly silk curtains, and the walls all hung with beautiful paintings 
which were delightful to behold. In the middle of the largest room a 
fountain threw up its sparkling waters to the glass dome in the roof, 
through which the sun shone upon the water and the beautiful plants 
which grew in the basin. 

She now knew where he lived, and there she was on the water many 
an evening and many a night ; she swam much nearer the land than 
either of the others had ventured to do, and even made her way along the 
whole length of the canal, up to the magnificent marble terrace, which 
threw a long shadow over the water. Here she sat and watched the 
young Prince, who thought himself quite alone in the dear moonlight. 

She saw him many an evening sailing with music in his beautiful 
boat ; she listened from amidst the g^reen reeds, and when any one saw 
her long silvery veil, waving in the air, he' thought it waa a swan 
spreading out its wings. 

At night when the fishermen were out by torchlight, she heard them 
say so much in praise of the young Prince, that she fdt delighted she 
had saved his life when half dead he could no longer struggle with the 
waves, and she thought how his head had rested on her bosom, and how 
she had kissed him, but of that he knew nothing, and could not even 
dream of her. 

She began to love the human race more and more, and more and 
more she wished she could dwell amongst them, for their world appeared 
much la ger to her than hers. They could cross the seas in ships, and 
they could dimb the high mountains high up above the douds, and the 
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tBtritory lihey poflaeaaed with forestB and fields stretched Airther than her 
eye oonld roach. Thero were bo many things she wished to know, but 
her sisters conld not answer all her questions, and therefore she had to 
aak her grandmother, who knew the upper world well, and called it the 
lands above the sea. 

" If men are not drowned," the Litde Mennaid asked, '' do they live 
for ever ? do they not die, as we here below in the sea ?'* 

" Yes," the old grandmother answered, " they must die, too ; and 
their life is even shorter than ours. We may live for three hundred 
yean ; but then, when we cease to exist, we only turn to foam on the 
water, and have not even a grave here below amongst those we love. 
We have no immortal soul, we never come to life again ; we are like 
the green reeds, which, if once broken, can never become green again ; 
whereas men have a soul which lives for ever, — lives after the body haa 
tamed to dust It takes its flight through the dear air up to the 
shining stars, and the same as we rise up out of the water and behold 
the lands of men, so they rise to beautiful, unknown places, which we 
shall never see." 

** Why did we not receive an immortal soul ?" the Little Mermaid 
said sadly. ** I would gladly give my hundreds of years that I have to 
Hve to be a man for only one day, and have pcfft in the heavenly 
kingdouL" 

" You must not think of that," the old grandmother said ; ** we 6el 
much happier and are better than the men above." 

^ I must die, then, and become foam on the top of the water, and 
not hear the music of the waves, nor see the beautiful flowen and the 
red sun. Can I not do anything to gain an immortal soul ?" 

'* No," was the answer; *^ only if a man were to love you so that 
you would be more to him than father or mother; if he dung to you 
with all his thoughts and all his love, and let the priest lay his right 
hand in yours, with the promise of fidelity now and to all eternity, then 
his soul would flow into your body, and you would have part in the 
felidty of mankind* He would give you a soul, and still keep his own« 
Bat diat can never be. Just that which is m beauty here in the sea, 
namdy, your fish's tail, is thought ugly on e«rth« They know no 
better; and to be beautiful one must have two sturdy props, which they 
can legs." 

Then the Little Mennaid sighed, and looked down sadly upon het 
fish's tail 

** Let us be happy,** the old grandmother said. ** We will jump 
and dance during the three hundred years we have to live, which is hmg 
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enougli in all conscience, and then we aball rest all the better. To-night 
there is a state ball.*' 

There was splendonr, sach as is never seen on earth. The walls 
and the ceiling of the large dancing-hall were of thick but clear crystal. 
Several hundred colossal mussel-shells, red and green, stood in rows on 
either side, with a blue burning flame, which lighted up the hall, and 
ehone through the walls, so that the whole sea around was bright 
Innumerable shoals of fish, large and small, were seen swimming about, 
the scales of some being scarlet, and of others like silver and gold. In 
the middle, through the hall, flowed a broad stream, and in this the 
mermaids and men danced to their own lovely singing. The beings on 
earth have not such beautiful voices. The Little Mermaid sang more 
beautifully than any of them, so that she was very much applauded, 
and for a moment she experienced a feeling of pleasure, for she knew 
that she had the most beautiful voice of all on ei^th or in the sea. But 
aoon again she thought of the world above her. She could not forget 
the handsome Prince, and her sorrow at not possessing an immortal souL 
Then she stole out from her father's palace, and whilst all within was 
merriment and happiness, she sat in deep sorrow in her little garden. 
She now heard a horn sound through the water, and she thought, ' That 
is no doubt the Prince sailing there above, he for whom I care more 
than for father or mother, he in whom all my desires centre, and in 
whose hands I would trust my life's happiness. I will venture every- 
thing to gain him and an immortal souL Whilst my sisters are dancing 
in my father's palace I will go to the Water- witch, of whom I have 
always been so afraid ; but she can, perhaps, advise and help me.' 

Now the Little Mermaid left her garden, and went to the roaring 
whirlpool, beyond which the Water-witch dwelled. She had never been 
that way before. V^o flowers grew there, — no sea-g^ass — only the 
naked grey sand stretched towards the whirlpool, where the water whirla 
round like boisterous water-wheels, dragging everything it lays hold of 
down into the depths below. Through the middle of this all-destroying 
whirlpool she had to pass in order to reach the domains of the Water- 
witch ; and part of the way she had to cross hot bubbling slimej thia 
the witch called her peat-bog. Bahind this lay her house, in the midst 
of a most extraordinary forest ^U the trees and bushes were polypi^ 
— half-animal and half-plant — which looked like hundred -headed 
snakes growing out of the earth. All the branches were long slimy 
arms ^nth fingers like pliant worms, and every limb from the root to 
the highest point moved. Everything in the sea that they could catch 
tbey laid hold of and never let it go again./ The Little Mermaid 
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was quite iriglitened ; her heart beat with fear, and she nearly tamed 
back again ; but then she thought of the Prince and of the human 
fioul, which gave her fresh courage. Her long, flowing hair she fastened 
up tight round her head, that the polypi might not catch her by it ; 
and, with her hands crossed over her bosom, she swam swiftly between 
the hateful polypi, which stretched out their pliant arms after her. 
She saw how each of them held something or other, that it had caught, 
with hundreds of little arms like strong iron bands. ^ Human beings, 
that had been drowned and sunk deep down in the sea, remained 
as skeletons in the arms of the polypi. They held boxes and rudders of 
ships, and the skeletons of animals, besides a little mermaid which they 
had caught and smothered ; and this was to her the most horrible sight 
ofalL) 

Now she came to a large swampy spot in the forest, where huge fat 
water-snakes twisted and twirled about ; and in the middle of this spot 
was a house built of the bones of wrecked human beings, and there sat 
the witch, feeding a toad out of her mouth, just as we give a canary 
sugar, and the snakes hung round her neck. 

** I know already what you want," the witch said ; " it is foolish 
enough of you, but you shall have your wish, since it will bring you to 
misery, my pretty Princess. You want to get rid of your fish's tail and 
have two legs instead, like a man, so that the young Prince may fall in 
love with you, and you may gain him and an inmiortal souL*' Saying 
this the witch laughed so loud and repulsively that the toad and the 
snakes fell to the ground, where they rolled over together. ^* You coma 
just in time," she continued, '' for to-morrow, after the rising of the sun, 
I could not have helped you for another year. I will prepare you a 
draught with which, before the sun rises, you must swim to the land and 
there drink it Then your tail will disappear, shrinking into what men 
call legs, but it will give you pain, just as if a sword were being thrust 
through you. All who see you will say you are the most beautiful 
being they have seen, you will retain a floating gait, such as no dancer 
can equal, but every step you take will be as if you trod on sharp knives, 
and as if your blood must flow. If you consent to sufier all this I will 
help you." 

'' Yes," the Little Mermaid answered quickly, and she thought of the 
Prince and of an immortal souL 

'* But, consider," the witch continued, " after you have once assumed 
the human form you can never become a mermaid again. You can 
never return to your sisters or to your father's palace ; and if you do not 
gab the Prince's love, so that for you he forgets father and mother. 
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clinging to you witih body and soul, and if the priest does not join yotir 
bands together so that yon are man and wife, yon will not gain an im- 
mortal souL The first morning after bis marriage with another, your 
heart will break and yon will tnm to foam on the water." 

" I agree/' the Little Mermaid said, and she was as pale as death. 

'' But I mnst be paid," the witch resumed, " and it is not little I 
require. You have the most beautiful voice of any here at the bottom 
of the sea ; with that you trust to fascinating him, but that voice yon 
must give me. The best you possess I require for my invaluable 
draught, for it is some of my own blood I must give you, so that it may 
be sharp like a two-edged sword.*' 

" But if you take my voice what have I left ?'* tbe Litde Mermaid 
said. 

'' Your beautifdl person, your floating gait, and your speaking eyes, 
and these are enough to gain any heart Well, have you lost your 
courage ? Oome, put out your little tongue, which I will cut off in pay- 
ment for the powerful draught I '* 

*^ So be it," the Little Mermaid said, and the witch put her kettle on 
the fire to boil the magic draught ** Cleanliness is a good thing," she 
said, as she scoured out the kettle with the snakes which she tied in a 
knot She then cut open her breast, and let the black blood drop into 
the kettle, the steam of which formed such extraordinary figures, enough 
to frighten any one. Each moment she threw fresh things into the kettle, 
and when it boiled thoroughly it was like the crying of a crocodile. At 
length it was ready and looked like the clearest water. 

" There it is," the witch said, and cut off the Little Mermaid's 
tongue, so that she was now dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

'* If the polypi should lay hold of you as you pass through my 
forest," the witch continued, ''throw only one drop of this draught upon 
them and their arms and fingere will break into a thousand pieces." 
But that was not necessary, for they drew back frightened when they 
saw the sparkling draught which shone like a star, so she passed quickly 
through the forest the bog, and the roaring whirlpooL 

She could see her father's palace. The lights were extinguishect 
and no doubt all were long past asleep, but she dared not go to them 
now that she was dumb, and on the point of leaving them for ever. 
She felt as if her heart would break with grief. She stole into the 
garden, took a flower from each of her sisten* beds, and kissing her 
bind, she rose up through the dark blue sea. 

The sun had not yet risen when she reached the Prince's palace, and 
the moon was still shining brightly. She drank the magic draught, and 
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it felt u if a two*edged sword were catting through her tender body, so 
that she fainted and lay there as dead. When the sun shone upon the 
aea she awoke, feeling a catting pain, but immediately before her stood 
the handsome young Prince, who fixed his coal-black eyes upon her, so 
that she cast hers down, and then she perceived that her fish's tail had 
disappeared, in the place of which she had the prettiest litUe white legs 
that any girl can have. But she was quite naked, and she therefore 
covered herself with her long hair. The Prince asked who she was and 
how she came there, and she looked at him mildly, yet at the same time 
ao sadly, with her dark blue eyes, but speak she could not He then 
took her by the hand and led her into the palace. Every step she took 
was, as the witch had foretold, as if she were walking on the edge of 
sharp knives, but she bore it willingly, and led by the Prince she 
mounted the stepe so lightiy that he and every one marvelled at her 
lovely, floating gait 

She had now costly clothes of silk and muslin, and was the most 
beautiful of all in the palace, but she was dumb and could neither speak 
nor sing. Beautiful female slaves, dressed in silk and gold, sang before 
the Prince and his royal parents, and one sang more delightfully than 
an the others, so that the Prince clapped his hands and smiled, which 
made the Littie Mermaid quite sad, for she knew that she had sung 
much better, and she thought, ** Oh, did he but know that in order to 
be near him I have sacrificed my voice for ever." 

The slaves now danced to beautiful music, and the Little Mermaid 
roee, stood on the points of her toes, and then floated across the boards 
so that none had danced like her, her beauty becoming more striking 
at every movement, and her eyes spoke more touchingly to the heart 
than the singing of the slaves. 

All were delighted with her, particularly the Prince, who called her 
his little foundling, and she danced more and more, though each time 
she put her foot to the ground it was as if she trod on knives. The 
Prince said that she should always remain with him, and she received 
permission to sleep on a velvet cushion at his door. 

He had man's clothes made for her so that she might accompany 
him on horseback, and they rode together through the fragrant groves 
where the green boughs touched their shoulders and the littie birds 
«ang behind the fresh leaves. She climbed with the Prince up the 
highest mountains, and though her tender feet bled so that he could see 
it, she only laughed, and still followed him till they saw the clouds 
floating beneath them, like a swarm of birds flying to another country. 

At night, when the others slept, she would go down the broad 
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Tnarble stairs and cool her burning feet in the cold sea, and her thougbtB 
then flew back to those below in the deep. 

One night her sisters came arm in arm, and they sang bo sadly aa 
they floated on the water. She made signs to them, and when they 
recognised her they told her into what grief she had plunged them all. 
After that they came every night, and once she saw, far out in the aea, 
lier old grandmother, who for many years had not risen to the surface 
of the water, as also the Sea -King with the crown upon his head. They 
stretched out tlieir hands towards her, but did not venture so far inland 
as her siRters. 

She daily became dearer to the Prince, who loved her as one loves 
a good, dear child, but to make her his queen never once entered his 
head ; and unle&s she became his wife she would not receive an immortal 
soul, but the morning after his marriage with another must become 
foam upon the sea. 

" Do you not love me more than them all?" the Little Mennaid*8 eyes 
seemed to say, when he took her in his arms and kissed her beautiful 
forehead. 

" Yes, you are the dearest to me," the Prince said, " for you have 
the best heart and are the most devoted to me, besides that you are like 
a young girl whom I saw once, but shall never see again. I was on 
board a ship that was wrecked, when the waves cast me on land near 
a holy temple, which was tended by several young girls, of whom the 
youngest foimd me on the shore and saved my life. I saw her only 
twice, and she is the only one m this world whom I could really love, 
but you are like her and have nearly dnven her image from my heart. 
She belongs to the holy temple, and therefore my good fortune has sent 
you to me, and we will never more be parted." " Oh, he does not 
know that it was I who saved his Ufe, carr}4ng him through the sea 
to where the temple stands," the Little Mermaid thought. " I sat 
behind the foam, watching till some one should come, and I saw the 
pretty girl whom he loves more than me. The g^rl belongs to the 
temple, he has said, so they can never meet, whereas I am with him, 
and see him daily. I ^ill tend him, love him, and sacrifice my life for 
him." 

" The Prince is about to marry our neighbouring king's beautiful 
daughter, and therefore so magnificent a ship is got ready," was siud 
on all si(U\s. '* It in announced that he is going to travel, but it is in 
reality to boo the kini^'s daughter, and a lar^e retinue is to accompany 
him." The Little ^lermaid smiled, for she knew the Prince's thoughts 
better than they. '* I must travel," he had told her. " My parents 
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dasire that I Bhould see the beantifxd Prinoess, but they will not force me 
to marry her. I can never love her, for she is not like that beautiful 
girl in the temple whom yon resemble, and if I must ever choose a wife 
it would be you rather, my dumb foundling with the speaking eyes ;** 
and he kissed her rosy lips, played with her long hair, and laid his head 
on her heart> so that it dreamed of human happiness and of an inmiortal 

BOuL 

" You are not afraid of the sea, my duinb child?" he asked, as they 
stood together on the deck of the magnifioent vessel which was to carry 
him to the neighbouring king's country ; and he told her of storms and 
calms, of the curious fish in the deep, and of what the divers had seen 
below. She smiled at what he told her, for she knew better than all 
what it was like at the bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all, even the pilot who stood at the 
rudder, were asleep, she sat at the side of the vessel staring down into 
the clear water, and she thought she saw her father^s palace, "mih her 
grandmother looking up towards her. Then her sisters appeared above 
the water, and looking at her sadly, wrung their white hands. She nodded 
to them, and, smiHng, wished to tell them that all was going well and 
happily for her, but the cabin-boy came near, so that her sisters dived 
down, and he thought what he had seen was the foam of the waves. 

The next morning the ship entered the harbour of the neighbouring 
king's splendid city. All the church-bells rang, the trumpets sounded 
from the high towers, and the soldiers presented arms. There was some 
new fete every day. Balls and parties followed one upon the other, but 
the Princess was not yet there. She was far away, it was said, being 
educated in a holy temple where she was learning all royal virtues. At 
length she arrived. 

The Little Mermaid was very anxious to see her, and was obliged to 
acknowledge her beauty, for a more lovely apparition she had never 
beheld. Her skin was so clea^ and transparent, and from beneath the 
long dark lashes smiled the most honest eyes of a deep blue. 

" It is you," the Prince said, — " you, who saved me when I lay as 
dead on the shore;" and he pressed his blushing bride to his breast. 
" Oh, I am too happy I" he said to the Little Mermaid. " My fondest 
hopes are reab'sed. You will rejoice in my happiness, for you take more 
interest in me than any of them." The Little Mermaid kissed his 
hand, and began to feel already as if her heart were breaking. Was not 
the morning after his marriage to bring death to her and to change her 
into foam on the sea ? 

All the church-bells rang, and heralds rode about the street announc- 
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ing the betrotliaL On all the altan Bweet-eoented ofl was bmniiig in 
beautiM sOver lamps. The prieatB swang the oenaen, and the bride 
and bridegroom received the biehop'e bleaeing. The Little Mermaid 
stood there, clothed in silk and gold, holding the bride*8 train, bat she 
did not hear the beaatifnl music, nor did she see the holy ceremony, she 
only thought of her death and of all she had lost in this world 

The same evening the bride and bridegroom went on board the 
ireaaeL The cannon thundered, the flags v^re flying, and in the middle 
of the ship's deck a magnificent tent of purple and gold wte erected, 
furnished with the most beautiful cuahionsy and there the newly-married 
couple were to pass the night 

The sails swelled with wind and the ship glided smoothly through 
the calm sea. 

When it grew dark lamps of all colours were lighted, and the sailoTB 
danced merrily on the decL The Little Mermaid could not help think* 
ing of the first tmie she rose to the surface of the sea, when she witnessed 
the same magnificence and rejoicing, and she whirled round in the dance 
so that all applauded her, for she had never danced so beautifully. It 
was as if sharp knives were cutting into her tender feet, but she ^d not 
feel it, for her heart was cut still more painfully. She knew it was the 
last night she would see him for whom she had left her home and rela* 
lions, for whom she had sacrificed her lovely voice and had suffered 
daily tortures, and of all this he knew nothing. It was the last night 
that she should breathe the same air with hira, or behold the sea and 
the sky studded with stars. An eternal night without thoughts or dreams 
awaited her, who had no soul and could not gain one. All was joy and 
merriment till long past midnight^ and she laughed and danced with 
death in her heart The Prince kissed his beautiful bride, whilst she 
played with his black hair, and hand in hand they retired to rest in 
their magnificent tent 

All was silent and quiet on board, only the pilot stood at the helm, 
when the Little Mermaid laid her white arms on the side of the vessel 
looking towards the east, for she knew that the first ray of the sun would 
kill her. 6he now saw her sisters rise from the waves as pale as her- 
selfl Their beautiful long hair did not now float in the air, it was cut 
o£ 

" We have given it to the witch to purchase help for you,*' they 
said, ** so that you may not die this night, and she has given us a knife, 
— here it is, — see how sharp it is. Before the rising of the sun you must 
bury it in the Prince's heart, and when the warm blood falls upon your 
feet^ they will turn into a fish's tail, and you will again be a Mennaid. 
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You can then return to ns and live your three hundred years, before you 
become the dead salt sea-foam. Make haste, for he or you must die 
before the sun rises. Your old grandmother has fretted so that her 
white hair has fallen off, like ours has fallen by the witch*8 scissors. 
Kill the Prince and return to us, but make haste, for do you not see the 
red streak in the sky ? In but a few minutes the sun wUl rise and you 
must then die." They heaved a heavy sigh and disappeared in the 
waves. 

The Little Mermaid drew back the curtain from the tent and saw the 
beautiful bride resting with her head on the Prince's breast. She bent 
down and kissed him on the forehead, then looked at the sky which was 
becoming redder and redder. She examined the sharp pointed knife, 
and again fixed her eyes on the Prince, who in his dreams murmured 
bis bride*s name. She only was in his thoughts, and the knife trembled 
in the Little Mermaid's hand, but then she threw it far out into the sea, 
which shone red where it fell, as if drops of blood bubbled up from the 
water. Once more she looked upon the Prince with dying eyes, then 
threw herself from the vessel into the sea, and felt her body dissolving 
Into foam. 

The Bxm now rose above the water, the rays falling warmly upon 
the cold sea-foam, and the Little Alermaid felt nothing of death. She 
saw the bright sun, and just above her floated hundreds of transparent, 
beautiful beings, through whom she could see the white sails of the ship 
and the red clouds in the sky. Their voices were delightful melody, 
but so spiritual that no human ear could hear them, nor could the eye 
of man perceive them, and they were so light that they floated in the 
air ¥rithout wings. The Little Mermaid saw that she had a body like 
theae, which rose higher and higher out of the foam. 

'' To whom am I carried ?" she asked, and her voice sounded like 
that of the other beings, so spiritual that no earthly music c«uld imi- 
tate it. 

" To the daughters of the air,*' the others answered. " Mermaids 
have no immortal soul, and can never have one imless they gain a man's 
love, so that their future existence depends upon another power. The 
daughters of the air have no immortal soul either, but by good acts 
they can gain one for themselves. We fly to the warm countries where 
the plague is in the burning air, and there wq fan cookess, we impreg- 
nate the air with the scent of flowers, and give relief and health, '^lien 
we have striven for three hundred years to accomplish all the good we 
can, we then receive an immortal soul, and share in the eternal bliss of 
^nankind. Yon, poor Little Mermaid, have had the same lofty aspira- 
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tioBB, you have suffered and endured, and thus raised yourself to the 
equal of the spirits of the air, so that you can now, after three hundred 
years of good works, earn an immortal souL" 

The Little Mermaid raised her hands towards the glorious sun, and 
now for the first time refreshing tears filled her eyes. On the vessel 
there ways again life and bustle, and she saw the Prinoe with his beauti- 
ful bride looking for her. Sadly they looked down upon the waves as if 
they knew that she had thrown herself into the water, when, invisible, 
she kissed the bride's forehead, smiled upon her and rose with the other 
children of the air upon the red doud into the ethereal regions. 
" After three himdred years we shall thus glide into heaven." 
'' And we may even get there earlier," one of the daughters of the 
air whispered. *' Invisibly we glide into the dwellings of man where 
there are diildren, and for each day on which we find a good child that 
pleases its parents and deserves their love, the Lord shortens the time of 
our probation. The child does not know that we pass through the 
room, but if it draws from us a smile of pleasure, one year is taken off 
the three hundred ; but if, on the contrary, we have to shed tearH ul 
sorrow over a bad child, each tear adds one day to the time oi oi,^ 
probation." 
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UTTLB KLina AXD BIQ KLAUS. 



LITTLE KLAUS AKD BIG KLAUS. 

IN a viUage there lived two tilai of the sama name, both being cal1i<il 
Klana, but one had four hones, vhereaa the other only posse^eil 
one ; and to diallngmih them from each other, the one that had four 
bonea was called Bi^ Klaus, and he who had only one horse, LitDe 
Klaus. Now we will see what happened to both of them, for this is a 
true story. 

The whole week through Little Klaus had to plough for Big Klaus, 
and lend him his single horse, for which Big Klaus in return helped him 
with his four horses, hat only onoe a-week, and tihat was on Snnday. 
Hurrah ! how Little Klana clacked with his whip over the five horses, 
for they were aa good as his on that one day. The sun shone so beau- 
tifnlly, whilst the bells tolled for church, and the people dressed in their 
best, with their hymn -books tmder their arms, went to hear the clergy- 
man preach. Now when they saw Little Klans ploughing with the 
live horses, he was highly delighted, and again claclnig his whip, cried, 
" Gee, woh ! all my horses '." 

" Yon must not speak thoB," Big Klsus said, " for only one of tho 
horses is youis." 

But when the next person paeeed. Little KIhus forgot that he was 
not to say it, and again cried, " Gee, woh ! all my horsee I" 

" Now I'll trouble yon not to try that ^«n," Big Klans said, " fur 
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if I hear it onoe more, I'll knock your horso on the head that it will foil 
Jown dead on the spot, and there 'U be on end of that" 

^* Well, now, indeed, it shall not escape me again," Little Elans said, 
but no sooner did another come by and wish him good day, than 
he thought how grand he looked ploughing his field with fire horses, 
and thenlie clacked his whip, crying, " Gee woh ! all my horses !'* 

** Oh, it is to be, then ?" Big Klaus said ; and taking up a large 
Bione struck Little Klaus' horse on the head, so that it fell over and was 
(|uite dead. 

'' Oh, dear, now I have no horse at all," Little Klaus said, and 
began to cry. He then took the skin off his dead horse, and after it 
had thoroughly dried in the wind, packed it in a sack, which he slung; 
over his shoulder, and started off to the town to sell it there. 

He had far to go, besides having to pass through a great dark 
forest, and the weather came on very bad. He now quite lost his way, 
and before he found it again it was growing dark, and he was too far 
off from the town or his home to be able to reach either before night 
thoroughly set in. 

Close by the road-side there stood a large farm-house, and though 
the shutters were closed, the light could still be seen shining above tliem. 
'* There I shall no doubt obtain permission to pass the night," Little 
Klaus thought, so he went and knocked at the door. 

The fanner's wife opened it, but when she heard what he wanted, 
iihe said he might trudge on, for that her husband was not at home, and 
she could not admit any strangers. 

" Well, then, I suppose I must stop outside," Little Klaus said, and 
the woman slammed the door in his face. 

Close by there was a large hay-stack, and between that and the 
house a small shed i^iith a flat straw roof. 

*' I can lie up there," Little Klaus said when he saw the roof, " and 
a first-rate bed it will be, but I hope the stork won't come down and 
bite my legs." For on the roof of the house there stood a live stork, 
which had its nest there. 

Little Klaus now climbed up on to the shed, where he turned and 
turned till he made himself comfortable, and it so hapiiened that just as 
he lay he could see right into the room of the farm-house, for the 
wooden shutters did not dose at the top. 

He saw a Urge table laid ^ith wine and roast meat, besides a 
magnificent fish, the farmer's wife and the sacristan sitting there all 
aionc, and she filled his glass whilst he stuck his fork into the fidk, for 
that was his favourite dish. 
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" If I conid but have some of that/' Little Klaus thonght, and he 
stretched out hia neck to see fxirther into the room. There was also a 
beaatifiil cake. That was, indeed, a feast 

Jost then he heard some one come riding along the road towards the 
honse, which was the fanner coming home. 

He was the very best-natored man, but had one peculiarity, that he 
eonld not bear to see the sacristan at his house. If he eiAn met a 
sacristan he at once got into a rage. That was the reasoi| why the 
sacristan had gone in to wish the woman a good evening, knowing her 
husband was from home, and she in gratitude had put all that good 
cheer before him ; but when she heard her husband, she was frightened 
and begged the sacristan to get into a large empty box that stood in 
the room, as she well knew her poor husband would be in a great rage 
if he saw him. The woman hastily hid all the eatables as well as the 
wine in the oven, for if her husband had seen them he would certainly 
have asked the reason for all those preparations. 

" Oh, dear !" Little Klaus sighed from the top of his shed when he 
saw all the good things disappear. 

" Is any one up there ?** the farmer asked, looking up. " Why are 
you lying Uiere ? it will be better to go into the house with me.** 

Litde Klaus then told him how he had lost his way, and begged for 
a night's lodging. 

" Certainly,*' the farmer answered ; "but the first thing to do will be 
to get something to eat** 

The wife received them cheerfully, laid the doth for them, and 
brought a large bowl of oatmeal porridge. The fanner was hungry and 
ate with a right good appetite, but Little Klaus could not help thinking 
of aQ the delicacies which he knew to be in the oven. 

Under the table at his feet, he had thrown the sack with the horse's 
skin, to sell which he had come out; as we already know. 

The porridge was not at all to his taste, so he pressed his foot upon 
the sack, and the dry skin made a loud crackling noise. 

*' Be quiet, there !*' Little Klaus said to his sack, but as he pressed 
bis foot more heavily upon it at the' same time, it crackled louder than 
before. 

" What have you got in your sack ?*' the farmer asked. 

** Oh, it*8 a sorcerer,** Little Klaus answered ; *' and he says we 
should not be eating porridge, for that by his witchcraft he has fiUe<l 
the oven with roast meat, fish, and cake.*' 

** Bless me, can it be possible ?'* the farmer exclaimed, and opening 
the oven, be discovered all the dainties his wife had hidden there, but 
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which he heHeved the soicerer in the sack had provided for them. His 
wife dared not eay anything, bo she placed all on the table, and they ate 
of the fish, meat, and cake. Little Klaus trod again upon the aadc^till 
it crackled. 

" What does he say now ?" the farmer asked. 

" He says," Little Klaus answered, " that there are three bottles of 
wine for ftB in the oven." The farmer*s wife was obliged to fetch ^ 
wine, and her husband drank and grew as merry as possible. Such a 
sorcerer as Little Klaus had in his sack he would give anything to 
possess. 

" Can he call up the devil ?" he asked, ** for I am right merry now 
and should like to see him.*' 

"Yes, my sorcerer can do all I ask him. Can't you?" he said 
pressing his foot upon the sack, and when it crackled he continued, 
** Don't you hear ? he says the devil is so ugly that we had better not 
see him." 

" Oh, I am not at all afraid ! I wonder what he looks like !'* 

" Why, he looks exactly like a sacristan." 

" Wliew!" the fanner cried, ''that is ugly; for you must know 
that, of all things, I hate a sacristan. But it doesn't matter, for I shall 
know it is only the devil, and shall be the better able to bear the sight 
Now I have courage for it ; but he must not come too near me." 

" Well, I'U ask my sorcerer," Little Klaus said, and, treading on 
the sack, held down his ear. 

" What does he say?" 

'' He BBjB you may go and open the box that stands there in the 
comer, and you will see the devil huddled up in it ; but you must not 
raise the lid too high, or he'U escape." 

** Pray help me to hold it," the farmer begged ; and he went to the 
box where the real sacristan was hidden, who sat there in a great fright. 

The farmer opened the lid a little, and looked in. ''I^liew!" he 
cried, and sprang back. " Now I've seen him, and he's exactly like 
our sacristan. That was dreadful." 

Afler that they must have another glass, so they went on till late in 
the night 

" You must sell me the sorcerer," the farmer said. " Ask whatever 
you like. I'U give you a whole bushel of money." 

" No, I can't sell him," Little Ellaus said, " for just consider the 
great use he is to me." 

^' 1 should so much like to have him," the farmer said, and he went 
on importuning him. 
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" Well/' Little EUaus at length said, " since yon have been so good 
as to give me shelter this night, I consent, and yon shall have the 
sorcerer for a bushel of money, bnt I must have the bushel heaped up." 

" That you shall," the farmer said ; " but you must take yonder 
box as well, for I won't keep it a minute longer in the house. How 
should I know, perhaps he is in there still ?" 

Little Klaus gave the farmer his sack with the dry skin, and re- 
ceived a bushel heaped up with money in return. The farmer besides 
made him a present of a large wheelbarrow to carry his money and the 
box. 

" Groodbye,'* Little Klaus said, and he wheeled off his money and 
the box, in which the sacristan was still huddled up. 

On the other side of the forest was a broad, deep river, which ran 
80 rapidly that it was scarcely possible to swim against the stream, and 
over this river a new bridge had been built, in the middle of which 
Little Klaus stopped, saying out loud, so that the sacristan in the box 
might hear him : — 

" \Miat am I to do, I wonder, with this stupid box ? It is as 
heavy as if it wer6 full of stones, and I'm only tiring myself to death 
by wheeling it along with me. I'll throw it into the river, and if it 
floats on to my house, well and good, and if it does not, it is no great 
matter." 

He then laid hold of the box with one hand, and lifted it up a little, 
just as if he were going to throw it over the side of the bridge. 

'* Don't do that I" the sacristan cried from inside the box. *' Let me 
get out first" 

" Whew!" Little Klaus cried, pretending to be frightened ; " he is 
in stilL I must be quick and throw him into the river, so that he may 
be drowned." 

'' No, no !" the sacristan screamed. " I'll give you a whole bushel 
of money if you let me out" 

" Well, that's quite another thing," Little Ellaus said, and opened 
the box. The sacristan made haste to get out, pushed the empty box 
into the river, and went home, wheVe he gave Little Klaus a bushel of 
money, so that, with the one he had already received, he now had his 
barrow fuE 

" I am not badly paid for my horse," he said to himself, when he 
had got back to his room and heaped the money up in a pyramid in 
the middle of the floor. " What a rage Big Klaus will be in when he 
hears how rich I have become through my single horse, but I'll not teU 
him aD at once!** 
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He then sent a loy to Big Elans to borrow a bnahel mcasnTO. 

'^ What can he wmt with it ?*' Big Elans thought ; and he smeared 
some tar at the bottom of the bnshel, so that some of whatever was 
measured might stick to it, which indeed happened, for when he got the 
bushel measure back, he found three new shilling pieces sticking to the 
bottom. 

" How is this ?" Big Elans cried, and ran immediately to the little 
one. '' How did yon come by all that quantity of money ?'* 

'' Oh, that I got for my horse's skin, which I sold yesterday evening.'* 

'' That was well paid," Big Elans said ; and, having run home 
quickly, he took an axe, knocked all his four horses on the head, and, 
having taken their skins off, drove with them to the town« 

" Hides I hides ! who will buy hides ?" he cried through the streets. 

All the shoemakers and tanners came running, and asked how much 
he wanted for them. 

" A bushel of money for each," Big Elans said. 

*' Are you mad ?" all the people cried. '' Do yon think that we 
have money by the bushel ?" 

" Hides! hides! who will buy hides?" he cried again. An4 to 
all those who asked the price of them, he answered, " A bushel of money 
for each." 

" He is making fools of us," the people cried. And the shoemakers 
took up their thongs, and the tanners their leather aprons, and set to 
thrashing Big Elans with them. " Hides ! hides ! Yes, we'll tan your 
hide for you," all cried after him. " Out of the town with yon as quickly 
as possible !" And Big Elans had to hurry his best He had never 
been so thrashed in his life before. 

" Wait a bit," he said, when he got home. '' Little Elans shall 
pay for this, for I'll certainly kiU him." 

Now Little Elans' old grandmother was jnst dead, and though she 
had always been cross and malicious he was quite sad, and taking the 
dead body he laid it in his warm bed, to see whether that would restore 
life. There she should lie the whole night, whilst he sat in the comer 
and slept in a chair as he had often done before. 

As he sat there in the night, the door opened and Big Elans came 
in with his axe. He knew well where Little Elans' bed stood, so he 
went straight up to to it, and knocked the old grandmother on the head, 
thinking that it was Little Elans. 

" Now we'll see," he said, "whether you'll make a fool of me again,** 
and he went home. 

*' WeU, that is a bad maiit" Little Elans said, " for he intended to 
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lull me ; it was well for my old grandmother that she was already dead, 
or he certainly would have taken her life." 

He then dressed his dead grandmother in her Smiday's best, 
borrowed a horse from his neighbour, which he put to the cart, and 
seated her upon the back seat so that she could not fall. Having 
arranged all this they roUed off through the forest, and by the time the 
Bun rose had reached a large inn where Little Klaus stopped and went 
IB to get some refreshment 

The landlord had a great, great quantity of money, and was a very 
good man, but so hot, as if he had been made up of pepper and tobacco. 

" Good morning," he said to Little Klaus. ** Why, you are early 
on the stir.** 

" Yes/* Little Klaus answered, " I am going to the town with my 
old grandmother, who is outside in the cart I wish you would take 
ber out a glass of mead, for she will not come in, but you must speak 
very loud, as she is rather deaf.** 

** Most willingly,** the landlord answered, and having poured out 
a large glass of mead, took it to the dead woman, who was seated up- 
right in the cart 

'* Here is a glass of mead from your grandson,** the landlord said ; 
but* the dead woman ^d not answer a word, sitting perfectly quiet 

'' Do you not hear ?** he cried as loud as he could. ** Here is a glass 
of mead from your grandson.*' 

Onoe more he shouted the same words, and then again, but as she 
did not take the slightest notice nor stir in the least, he got in a passion 
and threw the glass in her face, so that the mead trickled down her nose, 
and she fell back into the cart, for she was only seated upright but not 
bound. 

''What is this?'* Little Klaus cried, and, rushing out, seized the 
landlord by the throat ** You have killed my grandmother. Do you 
not see there is a great hole in her forehead ?** 

'' Oh, what a misfortune ! " the landlord cried, wringing his hands. 
** That comes of my hot temper. My dear Little Klaus, I will give you 
a bushel of money, and have your grandmother buried as if she were my 
own mother, but do not say a word about it, or I shall lose my head, 
which would be too bad.** 

So Little Klaus got a bushel of money, and the landlord buried his 
grandmother just as if she were his own mother. 

As soon as Little Klaus reached home with all that quantity of 
money, be sent to Big Klaus again to borrow a bushel measure. 

" How 10 this ? *' Big Klaus said. *' Have I not kiUed him ? Then I 
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must go myself and see how that is :" so lie went himself to Little Klaus 
with the hushel measure. 

" \Miy, where did you get all that money?" he asked, opening his 
eyes wide at the sight of the addition to his treasure. 

" You killed my grandmother and not me/' Little Klaus said, ** so 
I sold her body for a bushel of money." 

'' That was a good price/* Big Klaus said, and hurrying home he 
took an axe with which he killed his old grandmother, and laying her in 
a cart drove to the town where the apothecaiy lived, whom he asked 
whether he would buy a dead body. 

" Who is it, and where did you get it?" the apothecary asked. 

" It is my grandmother," Big Klaus said, " and I killed her in 
order to get a bushel of money for her body." 

** The Lord forbid ! " the apothecary siud. " Surely you an ram- 
bling. Don't talk that way or you'll lose your head." He then told 
him what a sinful act it was, and what a bad man he must be, threaten- 
ing him besides with punishment, so that Big Klaus was frightened, and 
jumping at once into his cart, he lashed the horses and drove home as 
fast as possible. The apothecary and all the people thought he was 
mad, and therefore let him go his way. 

" You shall pay for this," Big Klaus said, on his road home. " Yes, 
Little ELlaus, dearly shall you pay ;" and as soon as he reached home he 
took the largest sack he had, and going with it to Little Klaus* house, 
said, '' You have made a fool of me a second time. First I knocked 
my horses on the head, and now I have killed my grandmother. This 
is all your fault, but you shall not make a fool of me a third time.** 
Thereupon he seised Little Klaus round the body, and having put him 
into the sack threw it across his shoulder, saying, '' Now I am goin^ 
to drown you.*' 

He had a long way to go before reaching the river, and Little Klaus 
was not so light a weight to carry. He had to pass dose by a church in 
which the organ sounded, and the people were singing so beautifully 
that Big Klaus thought he might as well go in and hear a hymn before 
going further, so he put down the sack, with Little Klaus in it, by the 
side of the church-door, and went in. He knew well that Little Klaus 
could not get out, and as all the people were in church there was no one 
to help him. 

** Oh, dear me ! oh, goodness me !** Little Klaus sighed as he turned 
and twisted in the sack, but it was impossible to undo the rope that tied 
the mouth of it, when an old drover, with snow-white hair, and a lon^ 
staff in his hand, came that way. He was following a drove of cows and 
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oxen which ran np againBt the sack in which Little Klans was, bo that 
it was upset 

** Oh» dear me !" Little Klaus sighed, ''I am stiU so young, and 
must already go to heaven." 

*' And I, poor wretch/* the drover said, '' am so old and yet cannot 
get there." 

*' Open the sack, then," Little Klaus cried, '' and get into it instead 
of me, and you will soon he in Heaven." 

** That I will do, with pleasure," the old man said, and no sooner 
had he unfastened the sack ^an Little Klaus jumped out 

" WQl you take care of the cattle for me ?" the old man asked aa 
he crept into the sack, and Little Klaus having fastened it, went on 
with aJl the cows and the oxen. 

So(m after Big Klaus came out of church and took up the sack, 
which appeared to have grown much lighter, for the old drover was not 
more than half the weight of Little Klaus. " How light it has grown ! 
That comes of having heard a hymn," he said, and went on to the river, 
which was hoth wide and deep. He then threw the sack with the drover 
in it into the water, and called out, '' Now I think you will not make a 
fool of me again." 

After this he returned towards home, and when he got to where the 
roads crossed he met Little Klaus driving his cattle along. 

** How is this ?" Big Klaus said. '' Did I not drown you ?" 

' Yes," Little Klaus answered, '' it's scarcely half-an-hour ago since 
you threw me into the river." 

** But how came you hy all that heautiful cattle ?" Big Klaus asked. 

'' It is sea cattle," Little Klaus answered. " I will tell you the 
whole Bt<H7, and must thank you for having drowned me, for now I am 
up in the world and am really rich. I was so Mghtened in the sack, 
and the wind whistled through my ears when you threw me off the 
bridge into the cold water. I sank to the bottom immediately, but I 
was not hurt, for the most beautiful soft grass grows down there. On 
that I fell and immediately the sack was opened, when a most lovely 
girl, dressed in snow-white garments, with a green wreath round her 
wet hair, took me by the hand, sa3dng, ' Are you there, Little Klaus ? 
For the present, here are a few head of cattle for you, but about a mile 
further on the road you will see a whole droye which I give you«' Then 
I peroeived that the river formed a large road for the people of the sea. 
Down below they were walking and driving straight from the sea as far 
inland as the riyer runs. There were such lovely flowers and such 
beautiful fresh grass grew by the side of the road, and the fish swimming 
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al)out in the water, shot past my ears like the birds here in the air. 
What beantifol people they are, and, oh, what magnificent cattle !'* 

" But why did you come up again to us so soon ?" Big Ellaus asked. 
" I would not have done so, if it is as beautiful down there as yon say." 

'' Well, you shall see how politic that was on my part," Little Klaus 
said, " for as I told you, the girl said that about a mile further on the 
road there is a whole drove of cattle for me, and by the road she of 
course meant the river, for she can walk on no other. Now I know 
what turns the river takes, first here and then there, so that it is a long 
way round, and it is much shorter to cut across the dry land here and 
get to the river again. By that I save at least half a mile, and shall all 
the sooner come into the possession of my cattle." 

" Oh, you are a lucky man," Big Klaus said. '' And do you think 
I should get some sea cattle too, if I were down there at the bottom of 
the river?" 

" No doubt about it," Little Klaus answered : " but I cannot carry 
you in the sack as far as the river ; you are too heavy for me. If yoa 
like to walk there and then get into the sack, I will throw you in with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable." 

*^ Thank you," Big Klaus said, " but if I do not get any cattle when 
I am down there, take my word for it, I will cudgel you welL" 

" Oh, no, you won't use me so ill as that." With this they walked 

towards the river, and as soon as the cattle, which were very thirsty, 

fliaw the water they ran as fast as they could to get some to drink, and 

jittle Klaus continued, ** Just look, what a hurry they are in to get to 

the bottom again ! " 

** Yes, I see," Big Klaus said, " but yxm had better make haste and 
help me, or you'll feel my stick," and he got into the sack which lay 
across the back of one of the oxen. 

" Put a stone in as well," Big Klaus said, '' or I fear I may not 
sink." 

" It will do as it is," Little Klaus said : but for all that he put a 
large stone in the sack, secured the mouth well, and then pushed it 
in. Plump ! and Big Klaus sank at once to the bottom. 

** I*m afraid he won't find the cattle," Little Klaus said, and he 
went home with that which he had. 
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THE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 

POOR John was very sad ! for his father was so dangeroueljr ill 
Aat there were no hopee of his lecorery. Besides thoK two 
there was no one in the little room, where the lamp on the table was 
near going out, as it had grown late. 

"You have always been a good son, John I" his sick father 
said, " and the Lord will help you on in tlie world." He loolted at 
litm with mild, earnest eyes, and drawing a deep bieath died. It was 
just as if he were asleep. John cried, for now he had no one in the 
whole world, neither father nor mother, brother nor eiater. Poor Jolui ! 
He knelt by the bedside and kissed bis dead father's hand, crying many 
bitter tears, hut at last his eyes closed, and he fell asleep with his 
head resting on the edge of the bed. 

He then had a curious dieam : It was as if the sun and moon bowed 
down before htm, and he saw bis father brisk and well, and heard him 
laugh as he always laughed when he was particularly joyous. A 
beautiful girl with a golden crown on her shining hair held out her 
band to him , and his father said, ' See what a beautiful bride you have. 
Bhe ia the most beautiful in the whole world.' He awoke, and all the 
Bplendonr was g6ne, his father lay dead and cold in the bed and there 
wa> no one with them. Poor John ! 

The next week the dead body was bnried ; John followed oloee behind 
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the coffin, and in this world never again was lie to see his good father 
who had loved him so much. He heard how they threw the earth 
down upon the coffin, he still saw one comer of it : but the next spade- 
ful that was thrown down, that too disappeared, and he felt as if his 
heart would break, he was so wretched. All around hymns were being 
sung which sounded so beautiful, and the tears came into his eyes : he 
cried, and that lightened his sorrow. The sun shone brightly on the 
green trees, as if to say, " You must not be sad, John I see how beau- 
tifully blue the sky is, and your father is now up there in heaven pray- 
ing to God th^t all may go well with you." 

" I will always be good," John said, " and then I shall go to 
heaven to my father. What delight it will be when we see each other 
again, and how much I shall have to tell him, and he will show me so 
many things, instructing me in all the splendour of heaven, exactly as 
he taught me here on earth. Oh, how delightful that will be !" 

All this assumed such reality in his thoughts, that he smiled whilst 
the tears still ran down his cheeks. The little birds sat above in the 
chestnut-trees and twittered " quiwit ! quiwit !" They were so joyous, 
though they had been present at the funeral, but they knew that the 
dead man was now in heaven and had wings, larger and more beautiful 
than theirs, that he was now happy because he had been good on earth, 
and at this they rejoiced. John saw how they flew away from the 
green trees far into the world, and he longed to go there too, but first 
he made a large wooden cross to place upon his father's grave, and 
when in the evening he took it there, the grave was decorated with sand 
and flowers. Strangers had done that, for all thought so highly of hia 
dear father who was now dead. 

Early the next morning John packed his small bundle, and secured 
his inheritance, consisting often pounds and a couple of pence, in his 
girdle ; and with this he was about to wander forth into the world, but 
first he went to the churchyard, to his father's g^ave, where he prayed 
and said, '' Farewell, my dear father. I will always be good, and there- 
fore you may beg of the Lord that it may go well with me." 

Out in the fields, where he now went, the flowers stood so fiiesh and 
beautiful in the warm sunshine, an^ they nodded in the wind, just as if 
they meant to say, " Welcome out here in the green fields ! Is it not 
beautiful ? " But John turned once more to look at the old church, 
where, as a little child, he had been christened, and where he had gone 
every Sunday with his father to divine service. High up in the tower 
he saw the church sprite standing at one of the openings with bis 
pointed red cap on, and with his bent arm shading his eyes from the 
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sun. John nodded Idm a farewell, and the little sprite waved his red 
cap, and, with one hand on his heart, kissed the other to him, to show 
how well he wished him, and that he might have a happy journey. 

John thought how many beautiful things he should see in the large 
magnifioent world, and he went on and further on, — further than he 
had ever been. The places through which he passed he did not know 
at all, nor the people whom he met 

The first night he had to sleep on a haycock in the open field, for 
he had no other bed ; but just that he thought delightfiiL No king 
could be better off. The field with the river, the haycock, and the 
blue sky above, was a splendid bed-room. The green grass, with the 
little red and white flowers, was the carpet ; the elder-trees and the 
rose-bushes were nosegays, and his wash-basin was the river, with the 
dear, fresh water, in which the rushes nodded him a good night and 
good morning. The moon was a large lamp, high up in the ceiling, 
which would not set fire to the curtains. He might sleep in perfect 
security, which he did, and did not wake till the sun rose, and the little 
birds all around sang, " Good morning ! good morning ! Are you not 
up yet?" 

The bells rang for church, for it was Sunday, and the people went 
to hear the clerg3rman. John followed them, sang a hymn, and listened 
to the word of Gt>d, and it seemed to him exactly as if he were in the 
church where he had been christened, and where he had sung hymns 
with his father. 

In the churchyard were many graves, some of them covered with 
high grass, and he thought of his father's grave, which would some 
day become like one of these, now that he could not weed and attend to 
it He therefore seated himself, and pulled up the grass, raised the 
crosses that had fallen, and put back ^e wreaths which the wind had 
blown off the graves, thinking, ** Perhaps some one will attend in liko 
manner to my father's grave now that I cannot do it." 

Outside the churck-door there stood an old beggar, supporting 
himself on his crutches, to whom John gave the pence which he had, 
and then went on happy and cheerful. 

Towards evening a storm was blowing up, so that he hurried on to 
get under cover, and as it g^w quite dark he reached a smaU church 
that stood by itself on a slight eminence, the door of which standing 
f:)rtunately open, he slipped in, intending to remain till the storm should 
have passed over. 

** I win seat myself here in a comer, for I am tired and need rest." 
he said ; and, folding his hands, he repeated his evening prayer, but 
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before he knew it be was asleep and dreaming, whikt it thundered and 
lightened without 

When he awoke it was the middle of the night, hut the atorm was 
over, and the moon shone in through the window. He now saw an 
open coffin, with a dead man in it, standing in the middle of the churchy 
but he was not in the least frightened, for he had a good . conscience, 
and he knew that the dead never do any injury to any oi^, it is the 
living bad people who do harm. Two such evil-disposed persons stood 
close by the side of the dead man, who had been placed here in the 
church previous to being buried. It was their intention to take the 
poor dead man out of his coffin and throw him outside the church-door. 

•• Why would you do that ?"\ John asked. - " That is a bad act 
In the Lord's name let him rest" / 

'' Oh, stuff of nonsense!" the two wicked men said. "He baa 
cheated us. He owed us money, ivhich ha could not pay, and now be 
must needs die, so that we shall mrt get a penny ; but we will have our 
revenge, for he shall lie outside the church-door like a dead dog." 

" I have only ten pounds,", John said ; '' that is my whole inherit- 
ance, but that I will give you with pleasure if you promise me 
faithfully to leave the poor dead man in rest I shall no doubt get on 
without the money. I have strong, healthy limbs, and God \(ill at all 
times help me." 

" Well," the two wicked creatures said, " if you pay his debt we 
will not do anything to him, you may rely upon that;" and they took 
the money which John offered them, laughing at him for bis good 
nature, and they went away. John now put the dead man in order in 
his coffin again, folding his hands, then ^k his departure, and wan- 
dered contentedly through the forest that lay before him. 

On all sides, where the moon could shine ftrough the trees, he saw 
the prettiest little elves playing merrily ; and t^ey did not allow them* 
selves to be disturbed, for they knew that h^ was a good, innocent 
fellow, and it is only tne wicked who can nev^ tee the elves. Some of 
these were no bigger than the breadth of a finger, and they had their 
long, yellow hair fastened up with golden combs. Two and two they 
were rocking on the large dew-di^ps which hung to the leaves and the 
high grass. Occasionally one of the drops would burst, and they tbeu 
f(']l down amongst the grass, which caused laughter and confnaion 
amongst the other little beings. It was delightful to watch them, 
'i'liey sang ; and John recognised all the pretty songs wliich he bad 
l^nrnt as a little boy. Large speckled spiders, with silver crown^ on 
tlic'ir heads, spun hanging bridges and palaces from one Ji^dge to 
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anotlier, whicli looked like shining glass in the clear moonlight, as the 
fine dew fell upon them. This continued till the sun rose, when the 
little elves crept into the flower-buds, and the wind seizing their bridges 
and palaces swept them through the air. 

•John had now left the forest, when a man's voice called after him, 
•' Hallo, comrade! where are you going to?" 

** Out kifo the wide world," John answered. " I have neither 
father nor mother, and am a poor lad ; but the Lord will help me." 

" I am going into the wide world, too," the stranger said, " so let 
TLB go toQ^ether." 

" With all my heart," John said. So they went on in company, 
and soon grew friends, for they were both good fellows. John very 
soon found out that his companion was by far more clever than he, for 
he had travelled nearly all over the world, and knew something of 
ever>^thing. 

The sun was already hij^h up, when they seated themselves under a 
large tree to have their breakfast, and just tlien an old woman came by. 
Oh, she was so old that she walked quite double, supporting herself 
with a stick, and on her back she carried a bundle of wood, which she 
had gathered in the forest. Her apron was tucked up, and John saw 
that she had three large fbm-leaves in it When she had got close up 
to them her foot slipped, and she fell, uttering a loud cr}% for she had 
broken her leg, — the poor old woman I 

John proposed at once tiiat they should carry her home ; but the 
etranger opened his knapsack, and, taking out a small jar, said that he 
had a salve in it which would immediately set her leg, making it as 
strong as if it had never been broken, aff that she could walk home 
alone. For this, however, ha required that she should give him the 
three fern-leaves which she had in her apron. 

" That will be paying somewhat dear," the old woman said, nodding 
her head in a peculiar manner, and she did not seem at all inclined to 
part with the leaves ; but then it was not agreeable to lie there with a 
broken leg, so she gave them to him ; and as soon as he had applied 
the salve to her leg she got up and walked better than she had done 
before. Such were the effects of the salve ; But that was not to be 
bought at an apothecary's. 

"What do vou want with the fern-leaves?" John asked his 
travelling companion. 

** They will make capital brooms," he answered, " which I am very 
fond^C.for I am a queer fellow." 

^'Ihcxk tjHey vent on a com»idci;ablc distance further. 
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"How overcast the sky is becoming!" John said, pointing before 
him, " those are immensely heavy clouds." 

'* No," his companion said, '' those are not clouds but mountains. 
Oh, the beautiful high mountains ! at the top of those one is high above 
the clouds, in the purest air. That is delightful, and by to-morrow we 
shall be there." • • 

They were not as near as appeared, and had a whol^ay to walk 
before they reached the mountains, which were partly overgro^m 
with black forests, and there were rocks as large as a town. 

It threatened to be hard work to get over these, and therefore John 
and his companion went into the inn to have a good rest and gather 
strength for the next day's walk. 

Do\Mi below, in the public room of the inn, were a great many 
people assembled, for there mms a man there who performed plays with 
dolls. • He had just erected his little theatre, and the people sat all 
around to see the play, but right in front, in the very best place, was a 
big butcher with a large bulldog, — oh, what an ugly beast! — seated 
by his side, and staring before it jiist like all the others. 

Now the play began, and a very pretty play it was, with a King 
and Queen sitting on a beautiful throne, with gold crowns on their 
heads and with long trains; for why should they not? The very 
prettiest wooden doUs mth glass eyes and large mustaehios stood at all 
the doors, opening and shutting them to let fresh air into the room. 
It was the prettiest possible play, and not at all doleftd ; but no sooner 

did the Queen rise and walk across the room, when heaven only 

knows what the great bulldog could have been thinking of, but aa the 
butcher did not hold it, it. made a spring right on to the stage and 
seixed the Queen round her slender waist, that it went ** krick, knck !** 
How dreailfid it was ! 

The poor man who owned the dolls was quite frightened and sad, 
for the Queen was the very prettiest of all his dolls, and now the ugly 
bulldog had bitten off her head ; but when all the people had gone the 
stranger who had come with John said he would put her to rights 
again. Hereupon he took out his jar, and rubbed the Queen with the 
salve >\*ith which he had cured the old woman when she broke her ^g. 
As so(>n as the doll was salved it was not only w*hoIe again^ but 
it coultl move all its limbs of his own accord, there was no longer any 
necesRity for pulling a string. Indeed the doll was a living human 
boing in everything, excepting that it could not speak. The master of 
tlie dolls WAS delighted, for now he hod not to touch this one at all| but 
the danced of her uskvu accord, which none of the others could do. 
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Now, late at niglit, when aU were in bed in the inn^ there was 
tome one sighing so dreadfnlly, and for so long a time, that all got up 
to see who it could be. The man who had performed the play went 
to his little (heatre, for from there the sighing came, and he found all 
the doUs lying about, the King with all his vassals, and they were all 
sighing so^teously, and staring With their glass eyes, for they too 
wanted to Wsalved a little, the saift as the Queen, so that they might 
move as she.* The Queen kneeled down, and, holding up her beautiful 
crown, prayed, ** Take this from me, but salve my husband and all my 
court.'* The poor man could not help crying, for he sincerely pitied 
them, and he promised the stranger aU tiie receipts from the next 
performance if he would only salve four or five of the prettiest doUs ; 
but the stranger would accept nothing but the large sword which the 
man wore at his side, and no sooner had he received this than he 
rubbed six of the doUs with his salve, and they immediately began to 
dance so prettily that all the girls, — the live girls, — danced with thorn. 
The coachman and the cook danced, the waiter and the housemaid, and 
all the strangers danced, as did likewise the fire-shovel and the tongs, 
but they fell over the very first step they took — that was a merry 
night 

The next morning, John and his companion went away from them 
all, up the high mountain and through the large pine-forests. They 
mounted so high that at last the church-roofe below looked like little 
red berries amongst all the green, and they could see so far, many, 
many miles, where they had never been. So many beauties of nat- ro 
John had never before beheld at once, and he heard amongst the 
mountains the huntsman's horn blown so delightfully, that tears of 
pleasure came into his eyes, and he exclaimed, ** Uh God, how grateful 
we ought to be for all thy goodness, and for all the beauties in this 
world!" 

His companion stood there also, with folded hands, looking down 
upon the forest and the towns, and just then there was a delightfully 
sweet sound above their heads. They looked up and saw a large 
white swan floating in the air and singing, so as they had never heard 
a bird sing before ; but the sounds became fainter and fainter, and the 
beautiful bird, drooping its head, sank slowly down at their feet, where 
it lay quite dead« ' 

** Two such beautiful wings,'* the travelling companion said, " so 
large and so white, are worth any money, and I must take them with 
me. Now you see how useful the sword is;'* and with one stroke he cut 
off the two wings of the dead bird, which he carried with them. 
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They travelled many, many miles further, orer the motmtains, till 
4t last they saw a large city before them, with more than a handled 
towers, which sparkled like silver in the bright sunshine ^ and in the 
middle of the city there stood a magnificent marble palace *with a roof 
of pure gold, and there the King lived. 

John and his companion woutit not enter the town a^.Aioe, but re- 
jaained in an inn outside, for thif wished to smarten Vimselves up 
before appearing in the streets. Tlfe innkeeper told them tffat the King 
was a very good man, who would never hurt any one, but that his 
daughter was, oh, such a wicked Princess ! Beauty she had enough, 
for there was no one to compare to her ; but what use was that, for she 
was a wicked cruel witch, and was the cause of so many excellent 
young Princes losing their lives ? She gave permission to all to woo 
her, be it Prince or beggar, it was all the same to her, and he need 
only guess three thoughts of hers, at the time of her asking them. If 
he could do this she would marry him, and he should be Kin,u^ of the 
whole country after her father's death, but if he could not guegs them, 
she then had him hanged or beheaded. All this made the old King, 
her father, very sad, but he could not interfere, for he had once said that 
he would have nothing to do with her lovers ; that she might do as she 
liked. Now each time a Prince came and she asked him her thoughts, 
he could not guess them, so that he was hanged or beheaded, for he 
had been warned of the conscqiiences and mip^ht have left the wooing 
alone. The King was in such deep sorrow on account of all this 
mourning and misery, that for one whole day in the year he lay on his 
^'uees, with all his soldiers, praying that the Princess might be less 
wicked, but she would not alter. The old women who drank brandy 
coloured it black before drinking it. That was their way of mourning, 
and what more could they possibly do ? 

"The hateful Princess 1" John said, "she ought to be whipped, 
which would do her good. If I were but the old King she should 
pmart!" 

They then heard the people without shouting "Hurrah!" The 
Princess wa^ passing, and she was so beautiful that all forgot how 
wicked she >vas, and therefore they shouted "Hurrah!" Twelve 
beautiful maidens, all dressed in white silk, holding a golden tulip in 
their hands, rode by her side, motmted on coal-black horses. The 
Princess herself rode a ruow- white horse, decorated vnth diamonds and 
rubies, and her riding-dress was of pure gold^ whilst the whip she had 
in her hand was like a ray of the sun. The golden crown on her head 
looked like stars from the heavens above» and her mantle was made of 
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Inore than a thousand butterflies* wings, but for all that she was much 
handsomer ^an all her clothes. 

When J|hn saw her he turned ts red as a drop of blood, and he 
could scajiQy utter a word. Tin Princess was exactly like the 
beautiful gM.with the gold crown oi^whom he had dream6d the night 
of bis fath^^l^eath. She was so '^f/y beautiful that he could not help 
loving heij^E It cannot possibly ^ true/' he said to himself, *^ that 
fihe Ib a wi^Kd witch, who has thtf|>eople hanged or beheaded if they 
cannot gueaa what she asks them. Every one is allowed to w*oo her, 
even the poorest beggar, and I will therefore go to the palace, for I cannot 
help it" Every one advised him not to do so, for that he would be 
sure to share the fate of all the others. His travelling companion also 
tried to dissuade him, but John said all would be right, and having 
bmahed his boots and coat, "washed his face and hands, and combed his 
beautiful ycUow hair, he went into the town, all alone, straight to the 
palace. 

" Come in,'* the old King said when John knocked at the door, 
and as he opened it came to meet him in his dressing-gown, and with 
worsted-w*ork slippers on his feet. He had his gold cro^m on his head, 
his sceptre in one hand, and tl^e imperial globe in the other. *' Wait a 
minute," he said, and he put the globe under his arm, so that he might 
be able to give John his hand, but when he heard the object of hiti 
visit, he began to cry so that the sceptre and the globe fell on the floor, 
and he had to dry his eyes with the comer of his dressing-gown. The 
poor old King ! 

" Have nothing to do with her," he said, " you will come to grief, like 
all the others. But come and see." He then led John out into the 
Princess's pleasure -garden, and it was horrible what he saw there. Up 
aloft in each tree were hanging three or four sons of kings, who had 
wooed the Princess, but had not been able to guess her thoughts. At 
every breeze the skeletons rattled and frightened the little birds so 
that they never ventured into the garden again. The flowers were tied 
to human bones instead of sticks, and in the flower-pots were grinning 
flkoIU. That was certainly an extraordinary garden for a Princess. 

** Here yon see," the old King said, " and you will fare just the 
same as all the others whose bones you behold here. Do not persist 
therefore. Indeed you make me quite unhappy, for I take it so to 
heart" 

John kissed the good King's hand and said it would all be right, 
for that he was quite enchanted with the beautiful Princess. 

She just then came riding into the court-yard with all her ladies, so 
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they went ont to meet her and wish her a good morning. She was so 
lovely, and when she shook hands with John, he loved her more than 
ever. It waa quite impossible sh% should be the wicked ^tch aQ the 
people said she was. They then Kent up into the drawing-room, where 
little pages handed them preeerv^ and gingerbread nu^J^t the old 
King was so sad that he could iu| eat anything, and t^wingerbrsad 
nuts were besides too hard for his^d teeth. ^K 

It was settled that John shqi^d come to the pai^P again the 
following morning, when the judges and the whole cou^il would be 
present to hear how he succeeded with his guessing. If he answered 
correctly he would have to come twice more, but no one yet had got 
over the first visit 

John felt in no way troubled about how he should succeed, but waa 
in high spirits, thinking only of the beautiful Princess. He firmly 
believed the Lord would help him, but how he did not know and would 
rather not think at all about it. 

He seemed never to grow tired of talking about the Princess, how 
kindly she had behaved to him, and how beautiful she was, and lie 
longed for the following day, that he might see her again and txy hia 
fortune at the guessing. 

But his travelling companion shook his head and was quite depressed. 
" I have grown so fond of you,'* he said, " and we might still have 
remained a long while together, but now I am to lose you. Hy poor, 
dear John, I could cry, but I will not trouble the last evening very 
likely that we are to spend together. Let us be merry, right merry, 
and to-morrow morning, when you are gone, I can ciy quite un- 
disturbed.'* 

It was known all over the dty that a new pretender to the Princeaa'a 
hand had arrived, and sorrow reigned everywhere, for it waa not likely 
John would succeed better than the others had done. The theatre 
remained closed, the old cake-women tied crape round their ginger* 
bread, and the King with all the priests remained on their knees in the 
churches all day long. 

Towards evening the travelling companion prepared a large bowl 
of punch, saying, " Now we will be very merry and drink the Prinoeaa's 
health !" but when John had drunk two glasses he became so sleepy 
that it was quite impossible to keep his eyes open, and he sank into a 
sound sleep. His companion then took him gently off his chair and 
put him to bed, and as soon as it had g^wn dark he took the two laige 
wings which he had cut off the dead swan, and fastened them to hia 
shoulderk He also took the largest of the fexn-leaves ha had received 
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from the old woman who fell ajil broke her leg ; he put it into his 
pocket anc^^w out of the windoi#, over the city, straight to the palace 

d himself in a comer^ove the window of the Princess's 



where he 
bed-roo; 
AU 
when the^ 
with blacl 
panion 
fern-leaf 
the wind 




^et in the dty, and i1 
w opened, and the 
^gs, flew away to a 1| 
imself invisible and. 



ad just stmck a quarter to twelve 
cess, in a long white doak and 
mountain. The travelling com- 
after her, whipping her with the 
e blood came. OlTthat was a flight through the air ! 
g her cloak, which spread itself out, like a large sail, and 
the moon shining all the white. 

" How it hails, oh, how it does hail !" the Princess cried at eveiy 
stroke from the fern-leaf, but she got to the mountain where she 
knocked. There was a rolling noise like thunder as the mountain 
opened, and the Princess went in, John*s companion following her, for 
no one could tee him, as he was invisible. They went along a wide 
passage, the sides of which glittered in a very peculiar manner, owing 
to thousands of spiders nmning up and down the walls, and they shone 
like fire. They now came to a large hall, built of silver and gold ; and 
red and blue flowers, as large as sunflowers, grew out of the walls, but 
no one could pluck them, for the stalks were ugly, poisonous snakes, 
and the flowers were fire coming out of their throats. The whole 
ceiling was covered with glow-worms and sky-blue bats, constantly 
fluttering their wings, which had a very extraordinary efiect In the 
middle of the floor stood a throne supported by four skeletons of horses 
with harness made of the red fiery spiders. The throne itself was of 
milk-white glass, and the cushions were little black mice holding each 
other by the taiL Above the throne was a covering of rose-coloured 
•obweb, spotted with the prettiest little green flies which shone like 
jewels. On the throne sat an old magician with a crown on his ugly 
head, and a sceptre in his hand. He kissed the Princess on the fore- 
head, made her sit by his side on the splendid throne, and then the 
mode began. Large black grasshoppers played the Jew's harp, and 
the owl struck itself on the stomach, for it had no drum, so that it was a 
strange concert, during which little black goblins with ignes fatui in 
tiieir caps danced about the halL No one could see John's companion, 
who had taken his station immediately behind the throne, where he 
heard and saw everything. 

The courtiers who now entered were very fine and grand, but 
whoever examined them closely could see at once that they were only 
broom-handles with cabbages for heads, |o which the Magician had 
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given life and embroidered clothes, 
were only used for ehow. 

After the dwacing the PrinceaaJ 
Dew pretender to her hand, oni' 
of, BO that abe might uk him wh^ 
morning. 

" Attend," the Magician g 
choose something very easy, and i 
Think of one of your Bhoes, and th^he will 
his head cut off, and do not forget, when yi 
to bring me his eyes, for those I will eat." 

The Princess bowed low and said that she would not forget the 
eyes, whereupon the Magician opened the mountain, and she flew back 
home, her follower whipping her so hard all the time tbat she sighed 
heavily over the violent hail, and hastened as much as posMbk lo get 
through the window into her bed-room. The travelling Ampanion then 
flew back to the inn where John was still asleep, took off his wings and 
went to bed too, for he might well be tired. 

It was quite early in the morning when John awoke, and bia com- 
panion, who got up at the same time, told him that he had had a most 
strange dream about the Princess and her shoe, wherefore he begged 
him to ask her whether it vras not of her shoe she was thinking. 

" I may as well ask that as anything else," John said. " It naj 
be all right what you dreamed, for I put my trust in God, who will 
help me. I will, however, say goodbye lo you, for If I gneaa wrong I 
shall never see you again." 

They then embraced each other, and John went to the palaoe. 
The whole ball was fidl of people, the judges utting in their arm-chain 
with eiderdown pillows behind their heads, for they had bo mndi to 
think of. The old King got up and dried his tears with a whita 
pocket-handkerchief, and just then the Frincesa entered. She was mora 
lovely than the day before, and saluted all so kindly, hut to John aha 
gave her hand wishing him a good morning. 

The time had come for John to guess what she waa thinkmg of, 
and oh, goodness ! how lovingly ehe looked at him, but ae aoon aa she 
heard him pronounce the one word " ehoe," she turned as white aa a 
sheet, and her whole frame tiemliled; bnt that wa« of no use, for h« 
had guessed right 

Ob, gracious I how delighted the old Emg was ; he turned head 
over hecis, that it waa a pteaauie to see him, end all the people ap- 
plauded both him and John, who had guessed right the first time. 
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pleasei^Aflo when he heard how well all had 
goi hh ha^^anj thanked God, in whom he put 

hit i other t^L as well. The next day he was 

the Bame^K the evening before, and when 
Jo ivelling cc^Knion flew after the Frincees to 

th< tier hard^^pan the firet time, for he had now 

tw <nl Bfiw tfl? and he heard everything. The 

Pr her glo^Rnd that he told John, as if he had 

dn waa no^fficulty in gneasing right, and there 

wa ti the palace. The whole court tamed head 

ovi , _ . 'd wen the King do it the day hefore ; hut the 

Princeaa lay on the aofa and would not utter a syllable. It waa now 
the qnestion, whether John would gneaa correctly the third time. If 
he sncceeded he was to have the beautiful Princess, and after the old 
King's death Inherit the whole kingdom, bnt if he goessed wrong he 
wu to lose his life, and the Magician would eat his beautiful blue eyes. 

That night John went to bed betimes, said his prayera and slept 
■onndly, whilst his companion fastened on the wings, hung the aword 
mt Ida ude, and taking the three fem-kavea flew off to the palace. 

The night was as dark as pitch, and the wind blew so that the 
tilM from Qie roofs flew in all directions, and the trees in the garden 
where the skeletons hung were bent like reeds in a storm. It lightened 
every moment, and the thunder rolled as if it were one dap that lasted 
the whole night. The window was now thrown open and the Princess 
flew out She was as pale as death, but she laughed at the bad 
weather, saying that it might as well blow a httle harder. Her white 
clo«k WM whirled about in the air, whilst the travelling companion 
iriiipped her with the three leaves till the blood drig^ed down upon 
the earth and she could scarcely fly, bnt she reached the mountain at 
last. 

" It hails and blowa," she said. " I have never before been out in 
■QCh weather." 

" One may have too much, even of a good thing," the Magidan 
said. She then told him that John had again guessed right, and that 
if be should do so for the third time on the morrow, he would then 
have won, and she could never again come to the mountain or practise 
magic aa during the past, and that she was therefore quite sorrowluL 

" But he shall not guess it," the Magician said. " I will set him 
aomething that he will never think of, or he most be a greater magician 
than I asL Now let ue be merry ;" and taking the Princess by both 
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hands ihef dmoed about isidi all^k fittfe gftblins, vDat the led 

spiden ran np and down the i^all^^qaickly th|i it ae^B^ to he on 



rtl^it f 
^d«ed, 
aWerrv 1 



fire. The owl beat the dram, thMcricketa ^dflOed, ^^^le black 
grasahoppen played the Jew's hV^V It was aVeny 

When they had danced long^Bogh the Princess j^^^Ho home, 
for fisar ahe might be misaed, aA^He Magician said h^^^^ accom- 
pany her, to that they might be^K[ng together as ^^^^ 

They flew off through the ai^L and ^e J|aTellil^^^K^kn!dh 
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broke hia three rods npon their bae^ never hW the |^^^an been 
out in sach haiL When they reacnRl the pala^ he sal^Vpodbye to 
the Princess, whispering to her, " Think of my nRd;" but Qie travel- 
ling companion heard it, and at the very moment that the Princess 
entered her bedroom window, and the Magician turned to go home, he 
eaoght him by his long black beard and with the sword cut his ugly 
head off his shonlders, without the Magician onoe seeing him. His 
body he threw into the sea to the fiah, but the head he only dipped in 
the water, and tying it up in his silk pocket-handkerchief he carried it 
to the inn with him and went to bed. 

The next morning he gave John the handkerchief, and told him 
that he muat not undo it till the Princess should ask him what her 
thought was. 

There were so many people in the great hall at the palace, that 
they were packed as closely together as radishes tied up in a bundle. 
The judges sat in thdr arm-chairs with the soft pillows, and the old 
King had new clothes on, and his crown and sceptre had been polished 
up, so that hj was quite smart, but the Princess was veiy pale and 
wore a black ^ss as if slie were going to a funeral 

" What is ^ thoch^t ? " she asked John, who immediately untied 
the handkerchie^.a^owas himself quite frightened when he saw the 
hateful head. All shuddered, for it was frightful to look at, but the 
Princess sat there exactly like a statue and could not speak a word. 
At length, however, she got up and gave John her hand, for he had 
guessed right She looked neither to the right nor to the left, but sighed 
heaxily and said, "You are now my master, and this evening our 
marriage shall take place.*' 

" Well, that's right," the old King said, "and just as it should be.** 
AD tile people shouted "Hurrah!" the royal guard played on their 
instrumenta, and the cake*women took the crape off their gingerbread, 
for joy now reigned. Three whole oxen, stuffed with chickens and 
ducks, were roasted in the market-place, and every one might cut him* 
self a piece off; the fountains ran with wine, and whoever bought m 
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with plunu in 

BoldieTB fired off 
B, and there was 

ear her htuband 

Unk of, he gave 

containiDg three 

iced by the side 

ig iu he should 

water, in which 

he was previotiBly to pnt thethree feathers and the drops out of the 

bottk ; he was then to dip her down three times, when she wonld lose 

her witchcraft and love him dearly. 

John did ererytlung just as bis travelling companion advised him, 
and the Prinoess screamed when he dipped her under the water. As 
ahe straggled in his hands she appeared aa a black swan with flaming 
eyea, bat when she roee the aecond time above the water the swan was 
i^te, with only a black ring ronnd its neck. John prayed fervently, 
and when the water for the third time covered the bird, it was changed 
into the moat beantilhl Princess. 8he was more lovely than before, 
and with tears in her delightful eyes thanked him for having die- 
enchanted her. 

The next monb^ the old King i , tpi the 

oongratolations lasted tiD late in the ' mpanion 

came also, witL bis stick in bis bai lis back. 

John embraced him over and over aj t not go, 

bnt stay with him, for he was the ci But his 

companion shook his head, saying u »," No, 

now my time is up, I have bnly p ^member 

the dead body which the wicked men were going to throw ont of its 
coffin ? Yon gave all yon possessed that he might have rest in his 
grave. I am that dead man." 

The same moment he disappeared. f 

The marriage festivities lasted a whole month, John and the 
PrinoeM loving each other with all their hearts; and the old King Uved 
to enjoy many a happy day, letting his grandchildren ride on bfa knees 
and [digr vith hia sceptre, but John ruled over the whole kingdom. 
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THERE w«8 once a Prince who was poor, for his kiDgdom w»« 
V waa lar^e cDuughJfer him to think oi 

getting it he did. ^ 

It VI I of htm that he ventured to My to the 

Emperoi lu have me?" But fae ventured for aU 

that, foi: d far and near, and there wen hnndreda 

tfFiinc ^ have said" Yea;" bnt did she aay w T 

No^ 

On ! _ «'h father there grew a rose-tree, — oh, 

Buch a beautiful rose-tree I — for, though it bloBsomed only every fifth 
year, and then bore but one rose, that waa a rose, with euch a d^ciooa 
scent, that whoever emelt it forgot all care and trouble. He also had 
a nightiogale, which Bang aa if all the moat beantifdl melodies were 
congregated in its little throat. Tbia rose and this nightingale th« 
Frinceaa waa to have, and they were Hiercfore put iu silver boxes and 
Bent to her. , 

The Emperor had them carried before him into the great tall, where 
the Prinoeaa waa playing at " puss in the comer" with her ladiea ia 
waiting, and ^ett; she saw the large boxes with the presenta i' 
■ ■ rhw^'w 



clapped her bw^'with delight. 
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3 aaid; but the rose-tree with tlie 

Q the ladies cried. 
eautiful," the Emppror aaid, 
cried, "it. is not artificial, it it 

^ ' it is natural." 

• other box before we grow angry," 

nightingale made its appeamuce, 
lould be said against it. 
ladies cried, for they all jabbered 

e musical box of the late Empress." 
U) old courtier said. " It is exactly tlie eame tone, — the aame execution." 

" Yes," the Emperor said, and he cried like a little child. 

" I hope that at leaet is not natural," the Princess sud. 

" Yea, it is a natural bird," those who brought it answe'red. 

" Then let the bird fly," the Prtbcess resumed; and she would by 
no meuis listen to the Prince's coming. 

But he came for all that. He painted his face with brovi-n and 
lilack, polled his cap down over his eyes, and knocked at the gate. 

" Good day. Emperor," he said. " Can I ^ot meet with some 
employment here in the palace?" r^ 

" Yes, cerfunly," the Emperor ans^'cred. ^Brant aqsie one to 
look after the pigs, for we have a great many. ' if ? 

So the Prince was appointed imperial si\'ini?her<£ He lAd a miser- 
able little room down below, near tlie.pigstye, mid Cere he nd to live ; 
hut the whole day he sat working, and when night came^ he had made 
A pretty little iron-pot, with bells all round, and as sopn as the pot 
1 oiled they rang so prettily, and played the old tiAft,.'" Home, sweet 
home." But the most curious part was, that by liolding one's linger 
in the ateun of the boiling pot, one could immediately cmell what food 
was being prepared in every house in the town. Now, that was a very 
diRerent thing to the rose. 

The next time the Princess went out with her ladies she heard the 
beautiful melody, and waa quite delighted, for ehe, too, could play 
" Home, sweet home," — it waa the only thing she could play, and that 
ahe played with one finger. 

" That is the very same tnne that I play," she said ; " and he must 
be a very well-informed STcinehord. Just go dow one of yon, nud 
aak him the price of the instnnnciit." ' 
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So one of the ladies had to dogs. 

" What do you want for tl 

" I most have ten kisBeB fro ^eictL 

" Heaven forbid!" t))e lad; W f^ 

" I caqnot take leu," he re ' 

" He is a rude fellow," the int had 

not gone many steps when the j, sweet ^ 

home." 

" Go again, and ask him ies will 

not do." 

" I am very much obliged," he answered, •^tti^eyvi^B^ be ten kisees 
from the Princess herself, or I keep my instrument." ' * 

" ^liat rubbish aH this is!" the Prinoess said. " Now yon miut 
all stand round me, so that no one may see it." 

Then the l^es stood round her, spreading ont thdr dresses ; and 
the swineherd got the ten kisses, and the Princess the iron pot. 

Never did anything give so jnuch pteasare. The whole evening, 
and the whole of the following day, thoairon pot had to keep boiling, 
so that there was not a ungle hearth in the whole town that they did 
not know what had,)>«eD cooked on it, — at the Prime Minister's as well 
as at the shoemaker's. The ladies danced about, clapping their hands. 

" We know wh^ will have sweet soup and omelets for dinner, and 
who will have bro^and sausages. Oh, how intereeting that is \" 

" Yes ; but ysiniiBt not blab, for I am the Emperor's daughter." 

" The Lord fofbidV all cried. 

The ^rineher^ that is, the Prinoei — hut no one knew he was 
anything more thwi a real swineherd — did not pass his time idly. 
He had now made a rattle, which, when swung round, [dayed all the 
waltzes and qsadrilles that had been heard from the beginning of the 
world. ■' •; 

-" Oh, that is superb!" the Princess said as she passed. " I have 
never heard a more i^eautifiil compoution. Go and ask him how much 
the instrument costs ; but I wUl not kiss again." 

" He asks a hundred kisses from the Princess," the lady said who 
vent in to ask. 

" I believe he is mad," the Princess said, and she went on, but had 
not got many yards when she stopped. " The arts mnst be encouraged," 
she continued; "and am I not the Emperor's daughter? Go sad 
tell him that he shall have ten kisses from me, the same as the last 
time, and the rest &e can have from my ladies." 

" Oh, but we are very unwilling I" the ladies cried. 
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" What ral)t»isli that ^%" the Prinoess aaid. ''When I can kiss 
him I should thak you can/.t^ ; and rememher that I feed you and 
pay you wages **^ 



So what conldmey do but go again ? 

MpSee 



" A hundred M^s from i^^ Princess," he said, " or let each keep 
his own." i^ 

" Stand the^/' .she said. The ladies stood round her, and the 
kissing began, '•jb^,. ^ 

" What is all Inti^Ci^Lmotion at the pigstye ? "• the Emperor cried, 
as he atepped out on the balcony. He rubbed his eyes, and put on his 
spectacles. " Wliy, it is the court ladies, who are up to some of their 
tricks I I suppose I must go and look after them." So he pulled hia 
slippers up at the heel, for they were shoes the heels of whidi he had 
trodden down. 

Wliat haste he did make to be sure ! 

Wlien he reached the yard he walked quite softly, and the ladies 
were so busily engaged counting the^kisses, to make sure all was fair, 
that they did not notice hiuL •' He stood on tiptoe. 

'* What's this ?" he cried, when he saw them kissing, and he hit 
them on the head with his slipper, just as the swineherd was receiving 
the eighty-sixth kiss. 

" Get out with you!" he said, for he was very angry; and the 
Princess, as well as the swineherd, was banished the Empire. 

There she now stood, crying; the swineherd grumbled, and the 
rain came pouring down. 

" Oh, miserable wretch !" the Princess cried. '' Had I but accepted 
the handsome Prince ! Oh, dear, how unhappy I am !" 

The swineherd now went behind a tree, washed the black and 
brown from his face, threw off the shabby clothes, and appeared in his 
Prince's costume, so handsome that the Princess courtesied to him. 

" I only despise you now," he said. '* You refused an honest Prince, 
and did not understand the value of the rose and the nightingale, but 
were ready enough to kiss the swineherd for a plaything. Now you 
see what you get for it alL" 

He then went into his kingdom, and shut the door in her facet 
Now she might well siug, ** Home, sweet home*** 
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dBroRT THE First. 
Which treaft of a Looking-glass /inj ihji ^/Lhpn Pieces, 



wots 1 



WELL now we are going to begin, and when we have got to the 
end of the story we shall know moT% than v^'do now, for it is 
of a wicked sorcerer, one_o£ thp very wprat ^tittr cerers . One day be 
was in high glee, foi:^he ^ad mad ejt looking-glags whinh p^fi"'^'^d *^'* 
culiantyy that everything good or beautiful reflected TiTlf i1tfinJU'd 
jinwn fo fllmnnt nnthiuj;, but whatever was worthless and unsightly stood 
out boldly, and became still worse. The mosLbeautiful landscapes, when 
seen in it, looked only like cooked apiTiar^Vi^StjiH pyfln handsome people 
beca nac rcpTj Iaiiae, or stood on their heads and looked ridicidous. Tfap fttne^n 
wer^^ distorted that they ^uld not be recognised, and if any one had 
a freckle, never mind how small, it was sure to spread over nose and 
mouth. That was highly amusing, the sorcerer said. WTxen anything 
good or innocent entered a man's head, there was a grin on tllb face of 
the looking-glass, and the sorcerer laughed heartily at his ingenious 
invention. All wi»e--attendcd bia-aehool- of magic r e lated ever ywhere 
thnf a m i r a rlr had happene d, -afid that-&aw,-£Qr. th£ firet timfti ^"'^ ^^nbL 
flor what man and the w orld really were. They ran about everywhere 
with the looking-glass, till at last there was no man and no country 
that had not been distorted by it Not satisfied with this, they flew 
up towards heaven with it ; but the looking-glass shook so violently 
with its own grinning that it slij^d_i]ait jpf thnr hnnrlfi ; and having 
fallen down to the earth it broke intQjxundreds of millions of billions of 
pieces, and still more, which caused greater mischief than ever, for some 
of the pieces wore no larger than dust, and these flying about in the 
air, whoever got tham. ia hk ^es-saw the whnk hi|TTifinjftf^jjlJRt(^rti>«^, 
for each particle, however small, retained the pecidiarity of the whole 
looking-glass. Some men evenj^t a gpiaU, piece of the ylass i^ ^mt 
hearts, j nd t>ft<^ ^vni7tr^fl1Triri7fn^' ^^^p h^"''^. J'P'"''""' ^Ike ^ lum p f>f ici»- 
Some of the pieces were so large that they were used for panes of window 
glass, but it would not do to look at one*s friends through them. Other 
pieces got made into spectacles, and then indeed all went wrong, parti- 
cularly when people put them on in order to see right and to be just. 

And some of the dust of the broken gloss is still flying about in the 
air, as is seen, unfortunately, every day. 



I* tiUREK. — KAY AND OEBDA. 



IJuSmta Queen, 



Stout thb Secors. 
A. LittU Boy and a Little GirJ. 

tn a large city, where there were so many people and honaet tliBt 
there was not room enough for all to li&ve even a little garden, and 
where they were moatly, therefore, obliged to be satisfied with flowers 
in flower-pots, there lived two poor children who had a garden a little 
larger than a flower-pot. They were not brother and sister, but were 
U fond of each other as if they had been so. Their parents lived 
exactly opposite in two attics, for where the roof of the one honse wonid 
lutve joined the other, only that they were separated by the gutter fan- 
ning between the two, there was in each honse a email window, and 
am had bnt to take « etep across the gutter to reac^ from the one to 
tba other. 

Oateide each window wu a Urge wooden box, in which grew some 
Idtdien-berbs and a rose-tree, flonriahing equally well in the two. It 
occurred to the parents to place the boxes crosswaya over the gutter, 
•o that they reached nearly from one window to the other, Icobdng like 
two walla gnrmounted by flowers. Peas hung down over the aides of 
the boxes, and the branches of the roae-treea bent forward towards each 
other, so that it looked almost like a triumphal arch of leaves and 
flomia. Aa the bozea were veijr high, and the children not allowed to 
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climb upon them, they .oflen received permiseion to get ont of the 
windows, where, seated on their little stools nnder the rose-trees, they 
used to play together. 

In winter there was an end to this amusement, for the windows 
were often frozen quite over, but then the children warmed halfpence on 
the stove, and laying the warm coin against the frozen glass made a 
beautiful peep-hole — so round; and behind each there shone a bright 
sparkling eye, that of the little girl and the little boy. His name was 
Kay, and hers Gerda. In summer, with one jump they could be 
together, but in winter they had to run down the many stairs of the 
one house and up the others, whilst the snow was falling without. 
^ " Those are the white bees swarming," the old grandmother said. 

'' Have they a queen, too ?" the little boy asked, for he knew there 
was such amongst the real bees. 

" Yes, they have," the grandmother said. " She is flying there, 
where they are swarming the thickest ; she is the largest of them all, and 
never rests quiet on the ground, but flies up again into the black cloud. 
Often during the winter night she flies through the streets of the to^'n 
and looks in through the windows, which are then covered with frost, in 
such strange forms as if they were so many flowers." 

** Yes, that I have seen !" both children said, and they now knew 
that it was true. 

'' Can the Snow Queen come in here ?" the little girl asked. 

jt^er come^Jhe b oy said, ^ a^*! T '"^^^ p"*^^ ^"^ "^ thfl Btovp, 
melt^ 

But the grandmother smoothed his hair and told them other stories. 

That evening, when little Kay was at home and half undressed, he 
climbed into a chair by the side of the window and looked through the 
hole. Some flakes of snow were falling, and one amongst them^ the 
very largest, remained l3ang on the rim of the flower-box. It increased 
more and more, till at last it became a woman, dressed in the finest 
w^hite crape, as if formed by millions of star-like flakes. 

Lutifii l, ^"* ^^ify^— dazzli ng, glistening ice ; ftn<^ y*^^ "h*^ ^M ^j^^ 

Cyefl Bp ftr1<;lf<1 lil i P Iw n i I'n'fht fltflr B , >^^i^ ^^^ny '"rni^ -a aatlpflB pr^/^ nn«f^n^y ^ 

She nodded towards the window and beckoned with her flnger, vrhich 
frightened the little boy, so that he jumped down from the chair ; and 
just then it seemed as if a large bird flew past the window. 

The next day it was a clear frost Then came spring; the sun shone, 
the trees began to bud, the swallows built their nests, the windows were 
opened, and the little children again sat in their small garden, high up 
in the gutter of the rooil 
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The roses blossomed more beandfully than ever this summer, and 
the little girl having learnt a hymn, in which there was mention of 
ToeeSy it reminded her of her own, and she sang the hymn to the little 
boy, be joining in, — 

** The rose blooms but its glory pasty 
Christinas then approaches fast." 

The little ones held each other by the hand, kissed the roses, and 
stared np into the sky, into the clear simshine. 

What delightful summer-days those were ! and how pleasant it was 
to be out-of-doors near the fresh rose-trees, which seemed as if they 
would never have done blossoming ! 

Kay and Ghrda were seated, looking over a picture-book of animals 
and birds, when, jnat ^ thp ^^"^'*^ rinrk ntmnk fivn, T^fly ^^^^flimpfl, 
•^^ fl/^Tif»»fj»n^ sharp has r"^ ip^^ voy hfipjpt ! O'^tj aqw iomntihing bftm 



The little girl took him round the neck, and looked in his eyes, but 
no, there was nothing to be seen. 

** I think it has gone again," he said ; but it was not gone. It was 
just one of the pieces of the magic glass, which, we recollect, fell and 
was broken — the hateful glass, that made everything great and good 
reflected in it appear smaQ and contemptible, but what was bad and 
mean was made the most of, and the faults in anything were very 
perceptible. ?^r ff^^y ^<^ gp t^one of th ose piecQ9.in4 ii o h e a rty and 
)n it ° ^^ MirftTDi'' ° i"*np /%f iaT Tt "^ ToVg'^r hur*^^ ^'tp, frut j^- wnii 

" ^Fiiy ny9 y/^^ rTyiug?" _he asked. ** It malieaaftnutook^a-^gly, 
and there is notiiing whatever the matter with me." Then, all at once, 
he exclaimed, " Look there, how nasfy that rose is! it is aU worm-eaten; 
and this one is quite out of shape: They are ugly flowers, like the box 
in which they grow," and he kicked the box, and^ tore Off some of the 
roeea. *> ' • T. 

"What are yon about, Kay?" the little girl cried; and as he saw her 
fright he tore o£[.another rose «nd clkmbered in through his window, 
rvuaning away from t)ie dear little girl. 

• Now, when she eiame with the picture-book, he said it was only flt 
for babies ; and when the old grandmother told qtories, he wq)ald con- 
stantly interrupt her with a " but ; " and when he could manage it, he 
got behind her, and patting a p a jr of sp ectaclBa>4)n> his-nese^imitated 
JjflT i g wcart l yj tf at i i ?l whn ffftw_JiiTn Jfijig^^^ Boon Jifi.cQni4 misr^ 
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igj^ialiahitaiitB .of the whole gtree t tak inp ^ pff th^ir p ecnliftrj^iffl yy» j 
^pf't>/*Q;Tmf3iiaJLE gople said^ J,* T hat i)oy has a goo ^ hft'^^ ;" but it was 
only the glass that had got into his eyes, the glass that was in his heart, 
ana that was the reason why hfiJbgasedeyen litda Q<>rdA^ "ytin Iqy^^ 



His play was now quite different to what it nsed to be, it was so 
sensible. One winter's day, when it was snowing, he came with a 
large magnifying glass, and holding out a comer of his blue coat let 
the snow-flakes fall upon it. 

" Look through the glass, Grerda!*' he %aid, and the snow-flakes ap- 
peared much larger, looking like beautiful flowers or ten-cornered stars; 
they were quite beautiful to look at. '^Now, are not these mora 
interesting than the real flowers?" Kay said. "See, there is not a 
single fault in them, they are all so accurate, if they could but remain 
without melting." 

Soon after Kay appeared with large gloves on, carrying his sledge 
on his back, and he shouted in Grerda*s ear, " I have got permission to 
go to the great square, where the other boys play !" and he was gone 
in an instant. 

There, in the square, the boldest of the boys fastened their sledges 
behind the farmers' carts, and went a good way with them. AU was 
life ; and when they were at the height of their games there came a 
l^rge sledg$.»._fainte^LA^ vhite^a]xd.ilLiLjAt_a_figu|fijaaufiBed Ji£^^ 
S^aggy_^whit£juj:,jidth *-white cap. on^_Thfi-jls4frs-4M«aieft:^B^ 
round th e -squ are^ a nd Kay quickly faafpnpj JHia Hj^ij^ ^^'HJgft *^ ^*^~ ^* 
drove faster and faster, and then turned into one of the streets that ran 
out of the square* The person driving turned round and nodded bo 
friendly to Kay, just as if they knew each other; nT)iil f nif*h timft hn was 
nn,lbg pmnt nf Tmffnttning hia ftl^dga thft p^r^^ ^Hdfd tn h^^ ftgain^ ^ 
BO that hit rfTUftinfid ^ ^a Yfiif^t ^^^^ they drove out through ihe dty 
gates. The snow began to fall so thick that the little boy could not 

htt'j fftfltruH h''n»°irlf t^ thp 1fir;:ft p^*»^f5**; h"t that wj^ ^^^^ unfii fffr bin 
liitlfiLfikdge remained a tt a ohod t o..^gjtthsi, aad nn they .flew as fast aa 
IhaJK Jnd. He called out as loud as he could, but no one heard him, 
and the sledge seemed to drive over hedges and ditches. He now grew 
quite frightened, and tried to say his prayers, but could think of nothing 
but his multiplication-table. 

The snow-flakes became larger and larger, till at last they appeared 
like white duckensy when of a sadden they turned on one side and the 
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large aledge stopped. The person driving it stood np, and l^a^i^juus 
-M^ *W* ''*- ^'^i ft l>dy, tftll fr"^ »^'™, ftnf^ ^"^gli^ff^y Thitfli liocas the 



" We have had a good drive/* she said; " butiiQxJ&itJihaLyoa4Uca^ 
^ xold y_ Oamc xreep nnder r ^y ^p^^a^^'t* •** and she seated him by her 
side in the sledge, covering him up with the skin, but it appeared to 
him as if he were sinking into a snowdrift. 

0\ that wn? utrl^tr thflU irflj snd seemed to penetrate to his very heart, 
which was aLneady half a lump of ice. ^aJfilLaaJfJ^e wftra gnii^g f/i, 
die» but ^T^ly fpy ^ mnmfflti nftpr whfeh Jifl-Wfl> partiimlTirly <iomfortftbl9 
^ii iiiil ij^t iTi ttio )pit flt feel the cold ftrnuud him> 

** My flledge ! do not forget my sledge I" Of that he thought first, 
and it was fastened to one of the white chickens, which now followed 
with the sledge on its back. Tha ^now Queen, k isged Kay again^j^dL 

ki^^riiOTjJnrgrnt lifilp f^ortlit^ hor g|»n,pHmnfli<>r and alTat Home^ 

kiss yon to ^eath." 

Knj. lflnk r d at her; nhn ir a n m h r autifi il , snd a mn m in t rll ig rutj 
Igyely fsca Ha ronid not imsginffr She no longer appeared of ice lil^e 
when she sat outside on the window-sill and kltf^p^Loned to him. Tp hi« 
-yyfta g^A lyaa ^TfoM\rm^^ anA he fclt uo fear ;\^yg^ld her that he could 
reckon in his head, and knew the number of square miles in the country 
as wen as the number of its inhabitants, and she smOed at all he si^j) 

not yet kpfiaLgno ughy and he looked 

up into the vast expanse of air. She flew up with him, high, high, on 
to the black doud ; and the storm whistled and how*led, as if it were 
nnging old songs. They flew over forests and lakes, over seas and 
continents. Beneath them the cold wind whistled, the wolves howled, 
the snow sparkled; but hjtji sWv^ thfim t hfl moon sh one brightlj^ 
a nfon this Kay's eyes were_ fi '^fiil t>iA w^nla long winter nij^ht . During 
the day he slept at the feet of the Snow Queen. 
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Stoht thk Third. 
The Flower Garden of the Enchantrett, 

But how did little Gerda get on, Kay not retarning; 7 What could 
have become of him ? No one knew, no one could give any information. 
The boys could only tell that they had seen him faaten hia aledge to a 
magnificent large one, which had driven along the street and out of the 
city gates. No one could tell where he waa ; many teara were ahed, and 
little Gerda cried more than aQ. It waa then said he was dead, that 
he had fallen into the river which flowed past the town. Oh, what 
long, dreary winter days those were ! 

Now came spring and warmer snnehine. 

^Tjlntinfthmlj iin," jhf. Supahin.. ni^\,\ in ».ply, 

" Eay is dead and gone '." she aaid to the Swallowi. 

" \VIe_dii^ot^ think so," these answered ; and at last little Gerda did 
not think 80 either. 

" LsilLfiut A» fny wnw wJ fl]ww " ghc ssid rmr.ninrning( " thnaa 
whj^ Kay haa neve r seen , and I wilLgo down to the rixGir and ask it 
about him." ""■ 

It was ado early. She kissed her old grandmother, who waa not 
awake yet, and having put the red shoes on, she went all alone out at 
the dty gatea and down to the river. 
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^ Ib it true that you have taken my little playfellow ? I wiU give 
you my red shoes if you restore him to me." 

It seemed to her as if the waves nodded in a peculiar way, and she 
>n tool^ hey red shoeSf ♦h ^ *^ing? -4»ft- Wnt^ H?^ tmiij tbrnw th ft iB ^ 
l in th iBt o th n riTor j hut they fell near the side, and were washed on to . 
land again. It was exactly as if the river would not take what was so 
dear to her, for it had not little Kay to give in return ; hut she thought 
she had not thrown the shoes out far enough, so ' she got into a hoat, 
which was there amongst the rushes, and going to the farthest end of 
it she from there threw the shoes into the water again. Now the hoat 
was not fastened, and the motion she caused in it drove it off from land. 
She noticed it and hastened to get hack, but it was already more than 
a yard from land, and now drifted fast out into the river. 

Then little Grerda was frightened and she began to cry, but no one 
heard her excepting the Sparrows, and they could not carry her on to 
land, but they flew along the banks singing, as if to console her, " Here 
we are ! here*we are !" The boat glided down the stream, and little 
Gerda sat there quite quiet, in her bare stockings, whilst her little red 
shoes floated after, but they could not overtake the boat. 

It was very pretty on both sides ; there were beautiful flowers, old 
trees and meadows with sheep and cows, but not a human being was to 
be seen. 

" Perhaps the river wiD carry me to little Kay," she thought ; and 
then she grew more cheerful : she stood up, and fSr hours she admired 
the beautiful green banks. At length she came to a large orchard full 
of cherr}'-trees, in which there stood a little house with strange red and 
blue windows. It had a straw roof, and in front stood two wooden 
soldiers, which shouldered arms as Gerda passed. 

She caUed to them, thinking they were alive ; but they returned no 
answer, as was quite natural 

Grerda cried still louder, and then there came an old, a very old, 
woman out of the house, supporting herself on a hooked stick. She wore 
a large straw hat, painted all over with the most beautiful flowers. 

** You poor little child !" fhA n\d wn^n^p a^lA^ « how did you get 
on to the rushing stream, thus carried out into the world !" and she 
walked right into the river, caught hold of the boat with the hook of 
her stick, and having drawn it to land, lifled little G^rda out. 

Gerda was delighted to feel herself on dry land again, though a 
Kttle bit frightened at the strange old woman. 

" Gome, and teU me who you are, and how you came here,*' she 
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And Gerda told her all The old woman shook her head mmnhling 
" Hem ! hem !" and when Gerda asked her whether she had seen little 
Kay, she said that he had not passed yet, hnt that he wonld be sure to 
come, and that therefore she must not be sad, bnt had better taste her 
cherries, and look at her flowers, which were more beantifid than any 
pictore-book, and that each could tell a story. Rha thca t ook Gerda 
y>y fiin hnni^, nn^ having M her In^^ the jionse. Ift^^p*^ *^fi^^ 

The windows were np very high, and the panes of glass red, bine, 
and yellow, so that the light came in of various colours, which looked veiy 
strange. <^ *ha f al^U lyejgjhejm ost delicious cherri^. of - 

Bh e - tJ tifl^J^fi^ for she^Sad permiseio 




permission to do so. 
WMfit flhfi was anting thf! old wom a n^ combed her hair wi< 
-r^mh, "^d tihfl hfiantifiil yfillnw h^'^-^ehone so bri ght, and 
her ^)ret^- c i b ee fful, Ktrie-faeer whkh n^BflrmS' round and blooming 
as a rose. 

**^T hsvn slwap lirnggd tn hftv« ^ ^mr ^'**^ g'''^ ^'^'* 3^"^ *^ nld 
snan s^id^ " rmd yon nhnll nrn hnw wril Timjill x^^^' ^^i tn|;sthar" 




1^ A/^TT%n^ ^Tprfla g hsir, the littlfl girl mom m^ mnm forf ot hm 
playfeUQg Kayi-for the old. 

"ggdimly finfjnmL 

ihe wished 1 ^ ^""f f lrr da wit i h ^'^^ On this account she went 
into the garden, and touching lU the rose-trees with her stick, they 
sank down into the black earth, so that there was no trace left of where 
they had stood. The old woman was afraid, that when Gerda saw the 
rose-trees she might think of hgr^own^ and remembering little Kay, 
run away. 

6he then took Gerda into the flower-garden. Oh, what a perfume, 
and what splendour! There were all imaginable flowers of eveiy 
season of the year, so that no picture-book could be more showy or 
prettier. Gerda jumped with delight and played till the sun went down 
behind the^ugh rhfirry«tm<W| whftn nh,^ hafl a bflautifal bed with mi 
■nil |ii.'iiniif ^f,^^fft>ii^*fK «;^i^^T.g^^>ii> sl ept and dreamed y i^glightfpjljr^ 

[ueen onherwsddifigr.da^ 
The n^ET^y she again played with the flowers in the warm sun* 
shine, and thus many days passed by. Gerda knew eveiy flower, but 
as many as there were, it seemed to her as if one were wanting, though 
she did not know which. Now, one day, she was sitting looking at the 
old woman's painted hat, and just the most beautiful of the flowers waa 
a rose. The old woman had forgotten to blot that out when she 
banished the others into the earth, for so it is when one has not one's 
thoughts constantly about one. ** \Yhatl" G erda cried. 
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Toeeg here ? ** Slie loo^d in all the beds^ but none waaio~l)e..£2uiid ; 
' i ncL Bhe^ ihntriai tlnwn Jipti jrir j^^ yhrn it an bappeafld that, hnr tears 

^Aa,B ljfnl hlnflBOTn y° i*->>^^ *>Yi>i^ v>^T* Gerda threw her arms round it, 
kiogedjthiBJISfiefi, and thought of her own roee-tree at home, as well as 
^ttle Kay. 

** ^}\, hn^ T hava baan linlayed t- ihtt littln girL said^ . ** I came to 
look for Kay. Do yon know where he is?*' she asked the flowers. 
Do you think he is dead ?" 

'' He is not dead/' the Roses said ; " for we have been in the earth, 
where all the dead are, but Kay was not there." 

** Thank you," Qerda said, and she went to the other flowers, looked 
. into their calyx and asked, " Can you not tell me where little Kay is ?" 

Bni^ each Power stood there inj) 
whidi Gerda nad to listen to, hnl of Kay they k new nothing. 

And what did the Tiger-lily say ? 

** Do you hear the drumf — drum! drum! — only iwo note$, 
a/irays the same drum, drum I Listen to the funeral song of the 
women I to the caU of the priests ! The ffindoo-woman stands %n 
her long red mantle on the funeral pile ; the flames flicker around 
her and her dead husband ; hut the HindoO'Woman thinks of a living 
one there in the crowd, of him from whose eyes the flre bums hotter, 
and troubles her heart more than the flames which will soon bum her 
body to as?ies, WiU the flame of theJkeart be consumed in the flame 
of the funeral pHe /" T 

^rst^d a wprd^of thk," little Gerda said. 
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T hat is my story.'" Itne Ti ger-lily answered. 



What says the Convolvulus ? 

** At the end of a foot-path rises an old castle. The ivy climbs 
%p the old red waUs, thickly covering the terrace, and there stands a 
heaut\ful girl. She leans over the balustrade, looking eagerly down 
the path. No rose is fresher than she ; no apple-blossom carried 
from the tree by the wind moves more gracefuHy. Now her magni^ 
ficent saJtin dress rustles. Is lie not coming yet /" 

** Do you mean Kay ?" little Gerda asked. 

** I am speaking only of my story, my dream,*' the Convolvulus 
anawered. 

IKlut says the Snow-drop ? 

'' A board hangs on a rope fastened between two trees. That is a 
ewing, and two pretty little girls, with dresses as white at snow, and 
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long green fibhont flvUering from their hcOi, are teated on it ewinging^ 
Their brother, who ie bigger than they^ is etanding in the awing, with 
one arm round the rope to keep himself up ; for in one hand he holde a 
cup, and in the other a clay pipe : heis blowing toap'bladdert. The 
ewing is moving, and the bladders jiy with beautiful constantly'^ 
changing colours ; the hut still hangs to the pipe, and is wavering in 
the wind. A little black dog is standing on its hind-legs, wanting to 
get into the swing, too. The blcMer fties, the dog falls and barks, 
for it is angry. The dog is tecued, and the bladders bursL A 
swinging 'board, and a bursting airy vision, are my song" 

'* I dare say your story ia very pretty, but you tell it in audi a 
melancholy voice, and there is not a word of little Kay." 

What do the Hyacinths say ? 

" There were three sisters, so lovely and fragile. The dress of the 
one wa4 red, of the other blue, and of the third entirely white. Hand 
in hand they danced by the side of a lake in the bright moon^ine. 
They were not fairies, but human beings. There was a sweet scent, 
and the girls disappeared in the forest. The scent became stronger, 
and three coffins, in which lay the three beautiful girls, glided oni^ 
of the forest, and floated across the lake, the glow-worms flying 
around them. Are the girls asleep, or are they dead f The sceni 
from the flowers says they are dead, and the vesper-bell tolls for their 
funeral'* 

" You make me quite sad," Qerda said. " You have such a atrong 
scent that I cannot help thinking of the dead girls. Can it be that 
Kay is really dead ? The roses have been buried, and they say no." 

" Ding, dong /" sounded the Hyadntl^^eUs. " We do not toll for 
little Kay, — we do not know him: we^on Jy aing o yy fPVi *^ ^ffr 



one we " 



Grerda went to the Buttercup, which shone from amongst its glitter- 
Uig green leaves, and said, " You are a little dear sun. Tell me if yoo 
know whether I shall find my playfellow." 

The Buttercup shone so beautifully, and looked at Ghrda, but ita 
song was not of Kay either. 

" In a small yard the sun shone so warmly the flrst day of spring ; 
the rays were reflected from the white wall of the ho%ae, and clou by 
stood the first yellopo flower, shining like gold in the sun. The old 
grandmother wom sitting out-of-doors in her chair, and her grand* 
daughter, a poor, beautiful servant-girl, was parting from her, after 
a short visit She kissed her grandmother. In that kiss there was a 
blessing. Well, thai is my little story." 
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" My poor old grandmother!'* Grerda sighed, "she is no doubt 
long^g for me, and is sad about me, as she was about Eay. But I 
will soon be back home, and bring Kay with me. Tt ia nfnn uflft my 

ran^ inr ihay nn1yJmf>-y ^hfllT ^^"^ "^'Ifff and XPTl give 

.'* She tiien tucked up her dress, in order to Se^le 
to run the faster ; but, as she jumped over a white tulip, it struck her 
across the legs. Bo she stopped, looked at the long white flower, and 
said, " Perhaps you have something to teU me ;" and she bent down 
her ear to the flower. Now what did the Tulip say ? 

** / MM ffl^w// / MMnLyMY! Oh, luT" ^^aut ify^ I a m I Up 

above, in a maUtMc^^Snds a little dancer, luilf dretted. She Btands 
Jirti an one leg, and tJien on two. She i$ nothing hiU a dazzling of 
the eye<. She it pouring water otU of the tea-pot upon a piece of 
Btuff, thai M her stayi. Cleanliness is a good thing. And the white 
dress which hangs upon the nail has also been washed in the tea-pot, 
and dried on the roof. She puts it on, and, tying a yellow handket' 
chief round her neck, makes the dress look whiter still. With one leg 
out, is she not standing on a stalk f I see myself! I see myself T 

'* I care little about that,*' Gerda said. ** You need not tell me 
that ; " and she ran off to the end of the garden. 

The door was locked ; but she pressed heavily against the rusty 
hinges, and it sprang open, when out she ran in her bare feet, out into 
the wide world. She looked back three times, but there was no one 
following her. When she could run no longer she seated herself upon 
a large stone, and, looking round her, saw that the summer was gone ; 
it was late in autumn ; but that could not be perceived in the beautiful 
garden, where the sun was always shining, and where there were flowers 
of all seasons. 

** Oh, goodness I how long I have delayed!" little Gerda said. 
*' Why, it has grown autumn, and now there is no time to rest !" So 
ahe got up again to go on. 

Oh, dear I how sore and tired her little feet were ! and all around 
her it looked cold and comfortless. The long leaves of the willow were 
quite yellow, and the dew dripped from them. One leaf fell after the 
other, and only the sloe-tree bore fruit, but that was so rough that it 
drew the mouUi on one side. How grey and depres sing it was Jn^Jh^ 
wide world 1 — 
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Btobt thr Fodsth. 
The Prince and the Princeu, 

Gerds wfte obliged tn reet again, vliere, just opposite the ipot wlwrs 
■be was sitting, & large Baven was hopping about on the snow. It bad 
been watching her soma time, shaking its head, and now it cried, 
"Caw! c«wl haw do? how do?" It conld not expren itaelf better, 
but meant well with the little girl, and asked where she was going oil 
•lone into the wide world. f^rHn fell: hf^y mni-K \\,^r' l^y in that ram 
■ yord " alone." and then she told her whole etory and fortunes, asking 
whether it had not seen Kay. 

The Raven nodded qnite knowingly, and said, "^t may be, it may 
bo!" 

" What '. yon think yon have seen him ! " the little giri cried, and 
hngged the Raven so that she nearly squeezed it to death. 
, " Gently, gently 1 " the Raven said. " I think I know ; I think it 
' nay have been little Kay ; bnt, for certain, by now the Prinoess has 
driven you out of hie thonghts." 

"Does he hve with a Princess?" Gerda asked. 

*' I anderstand what yon eay," the Raven replied, "bnt I find it 
difficult to express myself in yonr language. If yoa nnderatond the 
Raven's language it will go better." 

" No, I never learnt that," Gerda said ; " but my grandmother knew 
it Oh, bod I bnt leanit it \" 
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** It does not matter," the Raven said, ** I will tell the story as well 
as I can, though it will be badly done ;" and then it related all it knew. 

" In this kingdom in which we are now sitting, lives a Princess, 
who is so immoderately clever; bat then she has read all the news- 
papers that ai% in the world, read and forgotten them again, so clever 
b she. Lately she was sitting on her throne, which is said not to be 
over-pleasant, when she began to sing, and the theme of her song was, 
'Why should I not marry?' 'Well, there is something in that,' she 
said, and so she determined to get married; but she must have a 
husband who knew how to answer when spoken to, not one who could 
only stand there and look g^and, for that is too stupid. She now had 
all her court-ladies drammed together, and when they heard what her 
mtention was they were much delighted. ' That would suit my fancy 
very well,' one said; and *' I have been thinking of that too,' said another. 
You may believe every word of what I tell yon," the Raven said, " for 
I have a tame sweetheart who wanders at liberty all over the palace, 
and it is she has told me all." 

The sweetheart was, as a matter of course, a raven too. 

"The newspapers appeared with a border of hearts and the 
Princess's monogram. Therein might be read, that every good-looking 
y^^ttg fntifj^ wilg^ t liberty to go to the p alace^jffld^ converse with the 

njiprjirnd to fntl nt hnmt^ fr^r^ * Y®8> y^ •' ^^^ Raven said, ' you may 
believe what I say, for it is as true as that I sit here. T ^re w as a 
gam of people, a crow&ing a nd pushingj^bnt j<;^^ijft nat.auccfiei. 
either the tirst or second day. TTT^'nn^ o)i opaai^ .we)(* oieag]^ j)ut 

^nthey got into the palace and RCT-ihfi goards in 
silver, and the stairs hned w 1 Lh (bulIUiglPtirgbTdf and saw the splendid 
rooms, thfiy^werft f\n\*^ fr<^ wildered, s o that when they stood before the 
throne on which the Princess sat, tTiAy ^,/^i]lf^ ft^noth ing b ut repgftt 
the, Iftftt word sh pt had uttered, and that fthfl did not^artjfjilnrTy gsre 
flbgBt hearing ngnip Tt Wft^ ^^^Qi:ljL .^ J^ ^^®. _go Qd pe ople had 

TO^al?^^'*^ flunff nnrl f«H<iti nnT^ >flp f ]]| J^ay jii7oi»ft in thc "trfift^ lUgftl yghfilL 

tT'"j "^'^ '"^^' ** "'' ^"onghi There was a string of people all the way 

from the city gates up to the palace, and I was there myself to see 
them," the Raven said. " They grew hungry as well as thirsty, but in 
the palace they did not get as much as a glass of water. Some, it is 
true, had prudently taken some bread and butter with them, but did 
not share it with their neighbours, for they thought, let him look 
hungry, and certainly the Princess wifl not have him." 

«<But Kay, little Kay!" Oerda asked. *'Whm did he come? 
Was ha amousst the crowd?'* 
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'' Patience, patience ! for we are just coming to liim. It was on 
the third day, there came a little p ftTft<^Tiw]thmiti h^^-^ f]Tc arriaf 
wa11rin i|r ^n prnHy ptrajght .M»«Aa^ti ii9 pala^ His eyes iiveii^right like 
yonrs, and he had beautiful long hair, but he was poorly dressed." 

" That was Eay I" Gerda shouted with delight. '' At last I have 
found him !" and she clapped her little hands. 

** He had a little knapsack on his back," the Raven continued. 

" No, that must have be^ his sledge,'* Gerda said, *' for he went 
away with his sledge on his back.'* 

" That may be," the Raven replied, " for I did not pay particular 
attention to it ; but this I know from my sweetheart, that, when he got 
inside the palace and saw the body-g^ard in silver, and the footmen in 
gold on the stairs, hi^ war rxnt j^ g <Jie least abashed, b ut nodded and said 
to them, ' That must be tedious work to stand there on the stairs, 

will 1^0 in at OP Ce.* TI^a mnrna ly^yy h] 

lords finii rTtniUflnnVfi wn lking ab out barefo< 





** That was certainly Kay,*' Gerda said, " for I know he had new 
boots on, and I heard them creak." 

"Yes, creak they did," the Raven continued; "but merrily he 
walked straight up to the Princess, who wnn "ffii^g p^ n. pA^y^ aa l^rfy^ 
"Ift ft flr^*iTiinc TTJlPiglT ^^^ ^^ ^0 court ladies with their maids, an( 
their maids' maids, and the courtiers with their servants and their 
servants' servants, who kept a boy in turn, were standing around, and 
the nearer they stood to the door the prouder they looked. The 
servant's servant's boy, who always wears slippers, stands so proudly 
in the door that one dare scarcely look at him." 

"That must be horrible," little Gerda said; "but Eay has gained 
the Princess for all that" 

" If I had not been a raven I would have had her myself, for all I 
am engaged. My tame sweetheart says, that he spoke as weU as I 
speak, when I am talking the raven's language. Hj 
jg ^beha ved»J^Uthnd n^ ^nme at |dl to pay 
mjjrfi^TiPftrli^ (^^^^^fif ^^^^ ^W ,^^^^^ ft^fij^ re asonj p '^ '^^^^^'ftfif^ 
^y^^EeQ ffiJshe n o Iflflsnn inth hl'r" '^ 

" Oh, for certain that was Kay," Gerda said, " for he was always 
so clever. Will you not introduce me into the palace ?" 

"Well, that is easily said," the Raven answered, "but how are 

we to manage it? I must talk it over with my tame sweetheart, 

and she will no doubt be able to advise us ; for I must tell you, that a 

ttle girl like you will never obtain permission to enter in the ordinary 

ay." 
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" Oh, ye s, I Bbafl/* Qerda aaid, " for TiiUiQonj>JLKnxh<^ftni thBtnHim 

** Wait for me there at the railmg/' the Raven said, wagged its head, 
and flew off. 

The Raven did not retam till late in the evening, when it said, 
** She sends you all sorts of kind messages, and here is a small loaf for 
you, which she took from the kitchen, where there is plenty of it, and 
no donht yon are hnngry. It is impossible for you to be admitted 
into the palace, for you are barefooted. The guards in silver and the 
footmen in gold would never allo:^^^ it ; but do not cry, for get in you 
shalL My sweetheart knows a little back staircase which leads up to 
the bed-room, and she knows where to find the key." 

So they went into the garden, into the great avenue, where one leaf 
waa falling off after the other ; and when the lights in the palace were 
put out, one after the other, the Raven led Gerda to a back-door, which 
stood ajar. 

Oh, how Gkrda's heart beat with fear and anxiety I She felt 
exactly a^ if she were going to do something wrong, and yet she only 
wanted to know whether little Kay was there, and there he must be. 
So vividly she called to mind his clear eyes and long hair, and it 
seemed as if she saw him smiling, as he used* to do when at home they 
sat together under the roses. He would surely be pleased to see her 
and to hear what a long way she had come for his sake, as also to 
know how they had all fretted at home at his not returning. CU^jshaJL 
fear, a nd. atthfi-flaiBaJime, deliyh * ' 

They were now on the stairs, where a small lamp was burning, and 
on the floor stood the tame Raven, turning her head first on one side 
and then on the other, looking at Grerda, who courtesied as her grand- 
mother had taught her to do. 

** My future husband has spoken to me so much in your praise, and 
your stoiy, too, is very touching," the tame Raven said. " If you, my 
little lady, will please to take the lamp, I will lead the ^ay. We are 
going the straight way, for there, we shall not meet any one." 

[t s eems to me as if some one were coming just behiad us," -Gerda 
s^d^jpd^en t here was a rustlin g past theiiij^ It was like shadows on 

wall, horses with flowing manes "and^Qiin legs, huntsmen, and ladies 
and gentlemen on horsebacL 

" T iioa^ arp ^ply (1r<>ftpim^*^ rtw Tl^mm-aiu/l^ « and come to carry the 
ladies' and gentlemen's thoughts off to the chase ; which is well, for we 
can the better examine them in bed. But I hope that when you have 
liaen to honour and dignity you will show a grateful heart." 
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** It is quite nzmeoesBary to talk about that/' the Raven from the 
forest said. 

They now entered the first room, the walls of which were hung 
with rose-coloured silk and artificial flowers. HfiT^ *iht "^Tf fi*^' rrshaA-- 
P*Bt ^^*^™ ^g^?; ^^* '»"*'*^^^"^flnt thiit Qerda conld not catch a si^ht 
ftf thpm Each room was more splendid, as they passed from one to 
the other — almost enough to make one giddy ; and now they reached the 
bed-room. That ceiling was like large palm-leaves, made of the most 
beautiful glass, and from the centre were suspended, ^y m, g^dtn 

LrttiK*}] ^ ^ yft y^ g in the fn rTT| ^f lilifta. ^hf 0"^ Wftfl TT^'^^i Iffjj \l\ thill 

.Jay,ih» Priao osB^ . wMlflt the other w as red^ an d jn thf* ^nja TTM *^ 
lopki or little Kay. She bent one ot the red leaves on one side and saw 
a broW neck. Oh, that was Kay ! She called his name out loud, 
holding the lamp towards him. The dreama rushed back out of the 
room ; he awoke and turned his head round — Hi WM r^*^liMl e Kay ! 

The Prince's neck only was like Kay*s, but he was young and 
handsome. At the same time the Princess's face appeared from amongst 
the white-lily leaves, and she asked what the matter was. Little 
Gerda then cried and told her whole story, and all that the R^vena had 
done for her. 

** Poor child!" the Prince and Princess said, praising the Ravens 
for what they had done, and saying they were not at all angry, but 
that they must not repeat it A reward was promised them. 

" WilLy gn go fr ee ?" the PrinoBss asked, *j pugjlLymi hsve e fivflii^ 
jaj^poii^m^t As.Ci^^rt-ravens^with all *^^ )nfi*htm rmnMr^V 

The two Ravens made their bows and begged they might have a 
fixed appointment, for they thought of their old age, saying, " It is so 
nice to have something for the old man," as they called it. 

The Prince then got out of his bed and let Gerda sleep in it ; more 
he could not do. She folded her little hands and thought, *' How good 
men and beasts are ! " and then closing her eyes, she slept soundly. The 
dreams came flying back, and they looked like angels drawing a sledge, 
on which sat Kay and nodded. But the whole was only a dream, and 
was therefore all gone again as soon as she awoke. 

The next day_she was clothed from head to frmt in r}^ snd TtlTRU 
and she received the offer to remain at the palace and enjoy herself ; bat 
she only begged for a little carriage with a horse, and for a pair of 
boots, when dhe would go out again into the wide world and look for 
Kay. 

And she noi^only got the bootrbnLa muff ; and when she wiahed 
to leave, a new coach of pure gold drew up at the door, with the 
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Frince*B and Prinoew'B OMU-of-aniiB upon it, like aluniiig gUrs. The 
coAchman, footmoi, and outriders, for there were outriders toOt wore 
golden crownB. The Prince and Princeea thetnselveB helped her into 
the CATTuge and wished her encccea. The Raven of tbe forest, who was 
now married, accompanied her the first tcm milee, sitting by her eide, 
for riding backwards disa^^reed ^tb him, whilst the other Raven stood 
ftt the door flapping her wings. She conld not f fo w'**' **"mi at ilin 

j>alace and g nf *"" '"w]' ^" Sttt '^^'' inside of the earriage was lined 
with cakes and sweets, and in the seat were fruits and gingerbread nats. 
" Farewell I farewell !" the Prince and Princess said, whilst littln 
Oerda cried, and the Raven cried too. They went on for ten milee, and 
then the Raveo had to say farewell, which was the saddest parting of 
alL He flew up into a tree and flapped his black winga as long as he 
could see the carriage, which shone like the sun. 



Storv the Fifth. 

The Liale RobUr Girl 

They drove through the dark forest, hnt the carriage gave light like 

K torch, which aflbcted the robbers' eyes so that they could not bear it. 

"Thatia gold: that i« gold!" they cried, rushed forward, seixe*! 



r 
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the hones, killed the little jockeys, coachman, and servants, and then 
dragged little Grerda ont of the carriage. 

" She is nifie, she is fat, she has been fed upon nuts !" the old 
robber -woman said, who had a long bristly beard, and eyebrows 
which hung down over her eyes. 

^ Why, she is as good as a fat lamb ! how nice she will taste ! " and 
she then drew out her long knife, which shone so that it was horrible to 
look at. 

^ Au !" the woman cried at the same time, for she was bitten in 
the ear by her own daughter, who was hanging at her back, and who 
\VM so wUd and wicked that nothing could be done with her. " You 
hateful imp !'* the mother cried, and now had not time to Mil Grerda. 

^ She shall play with me/' the little robber-girl said. ** She shall 
give me her muff and her beautifid dress, and shall sleep with me in my 
bed ; ** and she then bit her mother again, so that the woman jumped and 
twisted herself about, and the robbers laughed, shouting, " See how she 
dances with her cub I ^ 

^^ I will get into the carriage ; " and she would have her own way, 
for she was so obstinate and spoiled, so she and Gerda sat in it, and 
were driven ovw stones and through 'holes deeper into the forest. The 
little robber-girl was as tall as Gerda, but stronger, with broader 
shoulders and a dark skin. Her eyes were black, and had rather a 
melancholy expression. She laid hold of Gerda round the waist and 
said, '^ They shall not kill you, as long as I am not angry with you ! 
You are a Princess, I suppose ?" 

'^ No^'^ Gerda said, and told her all she had undergone, and how 
mudi she loved little Kay. 

The robber-girl looked at her quite seriously, nodded her head 
slightly, and said, " They shall not kill you, if even I am angry with 
you ; but 1*11 do it myself then.'^ She dried Gerda^s eyes, and then put 
both lier hands in the beautiful muff, which was so soft and warm. 

The carriage now stopped, and they were in the yard of a robber s 
castle. It was all in ruins, and the ravens and crows iiew out of the 
holes, and.laigeJ^iil^-dogs, uf whieh uadi ^^."]ff^? i^ '^* onnhi HAVf^^jf ^ 
man^ 5pra0£. jowards them ; but th ey did not^ 
tidden^ 

In the large, old, smoke-coloured hall, in the middle of the stone 
floor, a huge fire was burning, and the smoke, rising to the roof, had to 
find itself an outlet. Soup was boiling in a caldron, and hares as well 
as rabbits were roasting on spits. 

" To-night yon ahnll sleep with mp. with ftll3pbV'''BSimnls." the 
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rohber-girl said ; and after they bad had something to eat and drink 
they went into a comer, where there was straw and a piece of carpet. 
More than a hundred pigeons sat above npon laths aiv^- sticks, and they, 
all seemed to be asleep, though they did turp! round a little at the ap- 
proach of the two little girls. 

" They all belong to me," th^'^robber-giri said ; and catching bold 
of one of the nearest by the feet,, shoo]^ jt till it flapped itj» wings. 
"Kiss her," she cried, and she struck (Terda in.. the hce with it 
" TThere, behind those bars,, tiiere are two that would fly away directly 
if they were not properly secured ; ^"^ ^m [*<^"d/'^j"y dear old Bae ! " 
As she jiiid this nhs pnllrd tbft h^™^ ^ ^J^ ^irf^**^1VYy^a^?ih V^ faa^iw d 
i\y A ^ phtjsopper ring ^* }\ni\ f^nnd i^fi nfirku " We have to keep him 
a prisoner, too, or he would be off. FiTrry evpT^Jug T tjck le his t hroats 

jwr\tik my a>iai»p ^-m'fe, ^>»'f*fr friprhfanj^ j^^wi firog^fiilly " The little gifl 

drew a long knife out of a crack in the wall and let it glide across the 
reindeer's throat, which made the poor beast tremble and krck,^ and the 
little robber-girl, laughing, drew G^rda into the* hei with her. 

" Are you going to keep that knife in bed with you ?"^ Gerda asked, 
and looked rather nervously at it. 




I always sleep with the knife," tYm r^ b^'*-gf''^ °°''^ ; "ooa-CiUL_ 
rhftt may n*rr^ ^^* ^'^^ """^ g^'ai^ j^ear what you said about 
ittle Kay, and why you came out into tbe wide world." And Gerda 
told all again from; the beginning, and the wood-pigeons fluttered in 
their cage, but ihe others sHapt The fittfe robber-girl put one arm 
round Gerda*s neck, holding the knife in the hand of the other; and 
soon fell asleep,, but G(erda could not dose her eyes, she did not know 
whether she was to Sve or whether death awaited her. The robbers sat 
round the fire, drinking and singing, whilst the- robber-woman turned 
Bomersets. It was quite horrible for the little girl to watch them; 

The Wood-pigeons said,. ''^Kounou I kourroa! we have seen little 
Kay. A white chicken carried his sledge, and he sat in the Snow 
Queen's carriage,^ which drove close over the forest, as we lay in our 
nest. 8he blew upon us young ones,, and all excepting us two died. 
Konrrou! kourrouT*^ 

" What are you saying,, up there ?" Gerda asked. " Where was 
the Snow* Queen going to ? Do you know anything about it ?" 

** She was most likely going to Lapland, for there is always snow 
and ice therei Ask the Reindeer that is tied up there." 

** There is ice and snow, and there it is deHghtfiil and healthy," the 
Beindeer said« " There one can jump and run about. There the Snow 
Queen has her summer tent, but her palace is up towards the North 
Pole,, on the island which, is called Spitzbergen." 
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" Oh, Kay ! dear Kttle Kay !" Gerda sighed. 

** You most now lie quiet/' the rohber-girl said^ '' or I wQI ran the 
knife into yon." 

The next morning Gerda told her all that the Wood-pigeons hod 
said, and the little rohber-girl looked quite Beriousy but nodding her 
head said, " It doesn't matter ! it doesn't matter ! Do yon know where 
Lapland is ?" she asked the Reindeer. 

" Who should know better than I ?" the animal answered, its eyea 
sparkling. ** I was bom and bred there, and there I have run abo\it 

on the snow-field." 

< 

'' Listen!" the robber-girl said to Gerda. " Yon see that all the 
men are gone ; my mother, however, is still here, and she wiU remain ; 
but about midday she drinks out of the great flask, and then sleeps a 
little. I will then do something for you." Bhe now jumped out of 
bed, rushed to her mother, and pulling her beard, said, ''My own 
beloved goat^ good morning!" fl ^r mother in retu rn filli ped her on 
the QQfifi^o thatitJEaa-Md^nd blua; but thalKafLTrom shoeiloSu 
' "^As soon as her mother was asleep, after having druii^ out of the 
flask, the robber-girl went to the reindeer, and said, '* T *"?gfr*^ "MH 

bA»fr-« g w nd donl ^f fawj tinMing y on ygi the abarp VnMf^ f/>> *\fj^ y^^ 

are very yd^ ; but that doesn't matter. "T"w3r unfasten you, and kt 
you out, so that you may run back to Lapland ; but you must make 
good use of your legs, and carry this little girl to the Snow Queen's 
palace, where her playfellow is. You heard what she said, for she 
spoke loud enoilgh, and you were listening." 

The reindeer jumped high up in the air with delight. The robber* 
girl lifted little G«rda on to its back, having taken the precaution to tie 
her fast, a^ d even ijo g ivajiflr a \lpj^ <^«Mftff *^ "t "p^^ '' It doesn't 
matter," she said. " There are your fur boots, for it will be cold ; but 
the muff I shall keep, for it is too pretty. You shall not freeae, how- 
ever, for you shall have my mother's large, warm gloves, whidi wUl 
reach up to your elbow. There, put them on. Ji^o^, ^ *ft YA^r hi*;j^ 
Y^^'llfv^V ft-'-ff^ly ^»H "'y '^gly mfttbflri" 

Gerda cried with joy. 

" I won't have you blubbering," the little robber-girl said; "you 
ought now to look particularly happy. Here are two loaves and a 
ham, so you will not die of hunger." Both were fastened behind her ; 
and the little robber-girl opened the do»r, having chained up all the 
Dig Clogs, cut the rope with her sharp knife, and said to the rdndeer, 
" i^ow run ; but take great care of the littk gprl." 

ijTerda stretched out her hands, with the large gloves on, towards 
thfl robber-Tirl. and criad. '' F.*irewall!" And the reindeer flew aa 
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fast u pgeslble through the gre&t forest, uid over heaths Uid marehes. 
TIw wolves howled, and tlin hirrti 7f tirey scrfl pmwli " Ata^y gfji-hoy 

T^ ^ii.iilfl nimii fBU llty-flTnpHy Ijjj^ flnwTJj)|j;, 

" Thoae are my old northern lights," the ReindeeT B&id ; " eee how 
tluy ghiue !" and then it ran even faster than before. It ran day and 
night. The loBveg were demaluhed, and tbe ham aUo, and theu they 
were in. LD|>ltiuU. 



Story the Sixth. 
Tfte Lapland Woinan, and the Finland Woman, 

They stopped at • small honse, and a miserable place it was. The 
roof reached down to the gronnd, and the door was bo low that the 
inmatea had to crawl on th^r stomachs when they wanted to go in or 
out. There was do one at home, excepting an old woman, who was 
cooking fish by the light of a train-oil lamp, mifj tn htj tlin Rpimlpftr 
trAA fjpwjn'ji whrh "tvi'i but **" "j p> fir st, for this affeared^ toJiJoL 
h y far the most imt)o^^^^ ttd the cold tad nippcJ Gerda, so that she 
conW not apeak^ 

" Oh, yoa poor creatoree!" the old woman said, " yon have far to 
nin atin. Ton must go more than a hnndred miles mto Fiobnd, for 
there the Bnow Queen Uvea. I will write a few words on a dried 
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haberdine, for I have no paper, and that I will give yon for tlie Finn 
up there, for she can give yon more accurate information than I.'* 

Now, as soon as Gerda was warm, and had got something to eat 
and drink, the old woman wrote a few words on a dried haberdine^ 
begged Gerda to take great care of it, and, having tied her on the mn- 
deer again, off it started. ** Atsdie ! atsche !" it sounded from above, 
in the air, and the whole night long the northern lights shone the most 
beautiful blue. They arrived in Finland, and knocked at the Finn's 
chimney, for she had no door at alL 

TheFaJE^ju^ a heat within , that thfljromanwM 
She^ was little. anTyery dirty . 8heJmmedia ^yl5 idi3S*>Td*^*" ^binprn^ 
taking off her gloves and boots, for it wouHoSerwise have been too 
hot for her ; laid a lump of ice on the reindeer's head ; and then read 
what was written on the haberdine. She read it three times, when she 
knew it by heart, so put the fish in the soup-pot, for it was good to 
eat, and she never wasted anything. 

The Reindeer then told, first, its own story, and then Gerda*s ; and 
the little woman blinked with her clever eyes, but said nothing. 

'' You are so clever," the Heindeqp said ; " I know that you can 
bind' all the winds of the world together with one piece of string, so 
that, when the sailor unfastens the one knot, he has a fair wind ; if he 
imties the other it blows freshly ; but if the third and fourth, the wind 
rages that it overthrows the trees of the forest Won't you prepare 
the little girl a drink to give her the strength of twelve men, so that 
she may vanquish the Snow Queen?" 

" The strength of twelve men!" the little woman said. ''That 
would help her a great deal." And then she went to a cupboard, 
from which she took a large roUed-up skin. As she tmroUed it there 
appeared strange letters written, and she read till the water dripped 
down from her forehead. 

But the Reindeer begged again so-hard fnr CUnni n ^ otiiI ahfl Tn oVftd 
at the-litlle woman with ^uck^beseeching. eyes^ £i]l_of tears, that she 
again began to bhnk her eyes, and, drawing t he reindig fir ititifajvmw 
whispered^ hrmi whil^^^hf* p"^ frpsh ifv "p^^ hi B h ead, 

" Little JBuky is stiH with the .Snaw Qunenj and findH ftvp tythini 
there to hia.taater-so that he thinks it the best place in the world ; bnt 
thiais-Xiattfied by his havinc ft pi^ nf htftktin glfln« i" ^" ^f ff^i '^mT" 
anoth^-pioca in hia ftye**/ These must come outp or he will never be a 

V^r^, ar^ ^^'^ Rnnw Qtinrni rmXi rpf nin full pnwp^ nvar ^im.* 

'' But can you not give little Gerda something, so that ahe may 
©btain power over all?" 
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do von not see how great that is ? Do you not see that men and beasts 

must serve her» *»*^^ ^^^, Koiu>fQ^||>^ m Aha i«, fl>^^ ht^»jtfif nn a^ wpII 

in^t ^tfi ifftf*^ ^ S hfl cannot Tceeivp ^lo^ poF^^ ^om ""^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

own heart, and consists uTlief being a good, innooent child. If she 

^-,«w>/.» ii^i«^if g^t \nirx ftii> fitiQip Qnf^]n*ft pftlAr^ an d free little^ay from 

*^^ prlflfifli '^Q cannf ^ti ^''V ^^^ Ten miles fromhere the Bnow Queen's 
garden begins, and there you must carry the little girl. Set her down 
at the large bush, which stands there in the snow, covered with red 
berries ; and do not waste many words, but make haste back here." 
The little woman then placed Gerda upon the reindeer, which ran off 
as fast as ever it could. 

" Oh, I have not got my boots ! I have not got my gloves I " 
little Gerda cried out, for this she noticed in the piercing cold ; but the 
reindeer could not venture to stop, and it ran on till it came to the bush 
with the red berries. Tt^t^i<»Tft y\}\. ht»T ^^wn^ Tn«m^ Iiat on the mouth, 
and large dear tears ran dow n the animal's cheekfi when it started- ^ 
lack again. Thera.^£tood poor_G£r3%j3thout^ boots and without 

glgypn, in thn miHdW lif tKii[rfaM«6illy c^lj^FMnlanf^, 

^^ She ran forwards as fast as possible, and was soon met by a whole 
regiment of snow-flakes, which did not fall from heaven, for that was 
quite clear, but they ran straight along the ground, and the nearer they 
came the larger they grew. Gerda remembered how large and beaut i* 
ful those looked which ahe saw through the magnifying glass; but 
these were much larger, and far different : they were living, and dreadful 
to look at, — they were the Snow Queen's guards. They had the 
strangest shapes, some looking like frightful porcupines, others like 
knots of living snakes stretching out their heads, and others like fat 
little bears with bristly hair, but all were a glittering white, — th^ 

Little G^rda then prayed, and the cold was so great that she could 
Bee her own breath coming like smoke out of her mouth. The breath 
became denser and denser, at length assuming the forms of little angels, 
which g^w larger and larger as they touched the ground. They all 
wore helmets on their heads, and held spears and shidds in their hands, 
and their number was constantly increasing, so that, by the time Grerda 
had finished her prayer, she was surrounded by a whole legion. They 
thrust their spears into the frightful snow-flakes, breaking them into 
hundreds of pieces, and Gerda went on joyously and in safety. Tlie 
angds kissed her hands and feet, so that she felt less how extremely 
cold it was ; and quickly she hastened on to the Snow Queen's palace. 
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But now let n< first sea what Eay wu doing. >ITa wj ytruinly 
tint thinhing nf litlla fjcTJlh Miri, hint nf dl, thit ^ jte wia t hen ■Uadj 
o vitaide th gjtalwt^ 



Btobt the Sbvintb. 

0/iht Snoie Qveen'i Palace, and tohat happened m it. 

The palsce walls were of driven mow, uid the doora and windowi «f 
the cntting winds. There were more than a hundred roonu, aa the enow 
had formed them, the largest exteoding several miles, and all were 
lighted by tlie bright northern lights. They were aQ so Urge, so 
empty, snd so icy-cold and shining. There wu never any amusement 
here, not even « bears' hall ; for which the storm could have provided 
music, and the polar beats could have shown off their antics, walkinf; 
on their hind feet. Never any card-parties, with tea and scandal, |!]ii._ 
empty, vast, and cold, were tJifijauma Ja the-finow Oir""'° Plllfi* ~IlL 

the tnwliMfl nf gin nmpty] imfiunm ai»iy.EOQin there WaS ■ fr'T^ 1«t« 



cranked Into 
that it appeare d 
the SnowTC 



JTte Snow Queen* 
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t hen aat in th^ mirr or of reason, and that it was the only one^in^ibe^ 

Little Kay was qnite blue with cold — indeed almost black; but he 
did not know it, for she had kissed away the frost-shiver, and his 
heart was like a Inmp of ice. He was dragging some sharp-edged, fiat 
pieces of ioe about, and these he fitted together in all possible ways, 
just as we do small pieces of wood which we call the Chinese puzzle. 
K»Y ^^ •hft ^'^""iriir figumn of the most wonderfiil jlCTrijtion, and- 

la of thft ,Midftr«tanding, In.iua,£yfift, tbft fignie e 

for the piece of broken 
glass which was in his eye made him think this. 'P^-CannAii wT^hIa 

WOrdn bllti lie erWild MYftTfin^^ iftj^"* ^nawnri^ l^a yrxahfU\ fr, ]iavA 

^aid t o him, ** If yoift^ 
can imrrjcirt nr fnnnimf that one word vou s^'^ ^^ ^ Y^"r iTg^ master. 

ynin thfl ^yfa^^*-«|yffljj;^ tff(;fthi]T Tnth fl^ ew pai r ol 
f^Titf^* B»t Ae could noL 

'' I am now going to pay a visit to the warmer coimtries," the 
Snow Queen said, "and intend giving a peep into the black caldrons :'* 
she meant the volcanoes Etna and Vesuvius. '' I will cover them with 
white, which will also do good to the orange-trees and vines." The 
Bnow Queen then flew away, and Kay was left alone in those vast 
empty rooms, staring at the pieces of ice, and thinking and thinking, 
tin his brain almost cracked. He sat there quite stiff and still, that it 
appeared as if he were frozen. 

Just then little Gerda came through the large gate into the palace. 
Here were cutting winds, but she said her evening prayer, and the 
winds were lulled as if they wanted to go to sleep, and she entered 
the large, empty, cold roomB._.£hLi^^>9^BiS-£j^xj;!^ognififid J^^ 

jnp ill hm pi^^T'TiiTn closgly jfco. hiTi and xaaadp 

.found-yott-a^ laei 1-' - 
sat n"iifl i?^tP| BtifF and mV^ '^^'^ li^th Gnrdft H^ '^^!tff?j 



^llmg^g tearSy which fell upon hia br ftftflt, ap*^ p^ni^trftting tn hifi hf '^Tt 
»3iawaH ihA lump <vf^i ce, and dis solved the piece of brok42n.|;laaat . He 
at her, and she sang the hymn^— ^ ~ 

** The roie blooms, bat its glorj past, 
Christmas t^en approaches fast.*' 

yCmy fbgt i hnnt in« ^ ||yiT B , ^j)A o^'^ 4;n tha.pxecea of glass were 
^^■^^ ^"*; ftf ^hflyf", "^^ b^ ^^^friflftd Ih'*^! '"^'^ ^r^lninfiri io. delight, 
" Gerda! dear litUe Gerda I where have you been aU this time? and 
where have I been?" He looked all around, and conUnuedi "How 
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cold it is here ! and bow vast and empty !" J[e presaed closely to her, 

aiuLahfiJaUghed ftnH priVH fn^^nrn^, Thftrft ^«,8 8Uch jOY> -tbAt nYff"J]^ 

tlLe__pieMa.fif,iceTanced» .andjyhen t hey were tired and lay dow iL Again 
vfhey fomi tf}^ thfi ^^**^^ -of-the^ word which,, when digcovered^ Ae Snow 
Qu een said he_j hiM ild be h i a^ own m aster, and she would irivi 
wEoIejworld. besides a pair ofnewskaBir 



ieroa Kissed his cheeks, and the colour came back into them ; she 
kissed his eyes, and they were as bright as her own; she kissed his 
hands and feet, and he was himself again. T h a ftunnr Q wym m i ^ ht 
n ew retur n ^ fo^ b jy ^jfi^brrpft ""'nn 1^7^ ^ written in sparkliny ice . 

They took each other by the hand, and wandered out of the palace. 
They spoke of their grandmother, and of the rose-trees upon the roof, 
and wherever they went the winds were lulled and the sun burst forth ; 
and when they got to the bush with the red berries they found the 
reindeer waiting for them, and another with it. These carried them 
first to the little woman, in whose hot room they warmed themselyes, 
and got information about their homeward journey, and then to the old 
Lapland-woman, who had made new clothes for them and got a sledge 
ready. 

The two reindeer took them quickly to the borders of the country, 
and there the first green was springing up. Here they parted from the 
reindeer and the old Lapland- woman, and all cried ''Farewell!" The 
little birds began to twitter, the buds were green on the trees in the 
forest, and out of it came riding a young girl on a beautiful horse which 
Gerda knew, for it was one that had been harnessed to the golden 
carriage. Ihiflja&.tM Jo bber yi iLg ith a red cap on her head ^ and 
pia»r>^ jn \^f,j ^^lf She^ had enough pf ^^TVfj.,*?*^ '^^ ft^iE-fe aveUifig^ 
f QWArda tj^north, to take another direction later, if that did not please 
her. ^ Shea^F^da immediately recognised each other, and there was 
great rejoicing. 

*<S ^u are a p rfttty f??^!"!^'." "^^ "»^^ ^n liftln Kaj' t 'HFTfawild liVft^ 
vto^know whe ther youj^eserye _that one shouldjia-j g^the end of the 
>KQrld^ter.^u-IL 

But Gerda tapped her on the cheek, and asked after the Prince and 
Princess. 

** They have gone to a foreign country/' the robber-girl said. 

" And the ravens ?" Grerda asked. 

" The raven is dead,** she answered, " and his wife, now a widow, 
goes about with a piece of black cotton round her leg, and laments 
dreadfully ; but that is nothing but words. But now tell me how it 
fared with you, and how you managed to catch him.** 
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Gerda and Kay told ber all. 

The robber-girl took them both by the band, and promieed that if 
ever she fihonld pass through their town she would mount up to visit 
them, and then she rode on into the wide world. Gerda and Kay 
continued their way hand in hand. It was delightful spring, with 
green leaves and beautiful flowers; the church-bells rang, and they 
recognised the high steeples and the large city ; it was that in which 
they lived : so they entered it and went to the grandmother's house, up 
the stairs, and into the room, where everything was just as it used to 
be, the clock going '* tick, tick !" and the hands moving, bi^LtheyJheEL 
lat they were no lo Tigar y}>iLiii»n. The roses from the roof 
gutter, in full bloom, hung in at the open window ; and there stood 
the two children's stools, and Gerda seated herself on hers, and Kay 
took his, holding each other still by the hand. I fae cold^ empt y,, 
^splendour in the Snow^ Qjijyin'^ pftlarft tfiiii fin - jjn tt nn I i Imj ^ jl dift^r ge able 
jreaii^ I'he grandmother sat in the clear sunshine, and read alou< 
out of ti^e Bible, ** Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
$L little child, shall in no wise enter heaven." 

Kay and Gerda looked at each other, and bo^ thought of the old 
hymn, — 

** The rose bloomi, but its glory past, 
Christmas then approaches (ast." 



^^**rf{ ib'^J nntj grtrwn up nn^ y^*^^ nj^pHy^n ^ fir^r [n their hearts they 
were children, and it was summer^— warm, delightful Bumuier. 
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THE NIGHTINGALK 

IN China, you knov, the Emperor ia » Chinese, and the people whom 
he has around him are all Chinese. It is- many yeara ago since 
the eventa of my story took place, but on that very account they 
deserve the more to b« listened to, before they are forgotten. The 
Emperor's palace was, with good reason, considered the most magnifi- 
cent in the whole world, for it was bnilt entirely of the finest ponxlain, 
so costly, but at the same time so fragile, and so dangerous to be 
tonched, that one could not be sufficiently on one's guard with it. In 
the garden there were the acanjHt flowers, the most Beautiful of which 
had silver fcells hanging to thm^ and these rang melodiously, of their 
own accord, so that no one migl^t pass them without duly admiring 
snch wonders from the vegetable kingdom. Everything was of the moat 
extraordinary kind in the Emperor's garden, which was of such extent, 
that even the gardener did not know exactly where it ended. It, how- 
ever, one walked straight on, one came at last to a beautiful fnrest, with 
high trees and deep lakes. This forest bordered immediately on the 
most picturesque shore of infinite extent, which the bottomlsBS m« 
sprinkled with its snow-white foam. Large ships could sail in cloee 
under the branches of the trees, and hsre, amongst the shady foliage, 
Uved a Nightingale, which sang so sweetly, that even the poor fisher- 
man, who must not neglect a single minute, if, in the Celestial Empire, 
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he would, by the most imtinDg indoBtiy, gain the merest pittance on 
which to subsist, was accustomed to rest there for a moment to listen 
with delight as soon as the Nightingale sang, when he was out at night 
drawing in his nets. ''Oh, heavens, how beautiful it is!" he often 
involuntarily exclaimed. But more than one instant he must not 
indulge in such delights, for his hard work had to be d<»ie/ and during 
the labours of the day he forgot the bird in the grove ; but the next night, 
when the Nightingale sang, and the fisherman, as usual, came to that 
part, he again exclaimed, '' Oh, heavens, how beautiful it is !" 

From an countries travellers flocked to the Imperial city, and in 
amasement admired it^ as well as the palace and the garden ; but when 
they heard the Nightingale, they all with one voice exclaimed, '' The 
Chinese magic bird is the most wonderful of alL" 

When the travellers returned to their countries, they narrated all they 
had seen, and the learned wrote many thick books describing the dty, 
the palace, and the garden* Neither did they forget the Nightingale, 
which indeed was made most of; and those who could write poetry 
coupled the most ingenious verses together, in praise of the feathered 
wonder of the Chinese forest by the side of the deep sea. 

By degrees these books and verses got spread over the world, and 
fate, which has a hand in everything, carried some of them even to the 
Emperor of China. The ruler of the " Celestial Empire " sat reading 
in hia arm-chair of g^ld, and every two or three minutes nodded his 
head, for it gave him unbounded pleasure to read the pompous descrip- 
tions of his city, palace, and garden, as he most condescendingly turned 
over the leaves. " But the Nightingale is the best of alL" This he 
foond ifritten in several places. 

** What can that mean?" the Emperor said. ** The Nightingale 
that I do not know at alL Can it be possible that there is such a bird 
in my empire, and that, too, in my garden ? The like is only le%pit by 
reading." 

He now ordered his cavalier, or gentleman-usher, before him, who 
waa 80 high a personage^ that when -any one who was beneath him in 
rank ventured to address him, or ask him a question, he need give no 
other answer than " Pa," and that means nothing at alL 

'' There is said to be here a most extraordinary bird, called the 
Nightingale," the Ehnperor uttered, with much gravity. " It is said that 
thia little creature is the most remarkable curiosity in the whole of my 
nnbounded states. Why have I never been told anything whatever 
about it?" 

** May your Majesty please to excuBe me, but never before have I 
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beard such a creature mentioned/' the cavalier answered. *' Sach s 
pereon, at least, has never been presented at coort," he added. 

*' It is my will that she appears to-night, and sings before me. 
Here, all the world knows what I possess, and I myself know nothing of 
it" 

" I have never, till now, heard the name," the cavalier humbly as* 
sured his Imperial Majesty. " But I will seek the person, and will find 
her." 

But where was the wonderful songstress to be found ? The cavalier 
ran up and down the stairs, rushed through halls and passages, but 
none of those whom he met had heard speak of the Nightingale. So the 
cavalier ran back to the Eknperor, and said that it certainly must be 
one of the many fables that are frequently found in books. 

''Your Majesty must not believe everything that is printed or 
written," he said, touching the earth with his forehead. ** This ia a 
mere invention, such as is called the black art" 

" But the book in which I have nad it," the Emperor said, ** has 
been sent me by the mighty Emperor of Japan, so there can be nothing 
that is untrue in it In short, I am determined to hear the Nightingale. 
Bhe must be here this evening, for it is my intention to show her my 
utmost favour. And if she does not appear at the proper time in my 
palace, then, at supper-time, the whole court shall receive a sound 
bastinadoing on their empty stomachs." 

"Tsing-tza!" the cavalier groaned, as he again rushed up and 
down the stairs, through balk and passages ; and half the court ran 
with him, for the good people were most anxious to spare themselveB 
the threatened bastinadoing on an empty stomach. There was a seek* 
ing and inquiring after the Nightingale, which all the world, excepting 
the people at the Imperial court, knew so welL 

Ailast, in the kitchen they fell upon a paor litUe g^ri, the daughter 
of one of the lowest of the cooks. She exclaimed, " Oh, dear me ! yes, 
the Nightingale I know welL Oh how she sings ! Every evening I 
have permission to carry home a little of Ihe remains from the table, to 
my sick mother, who lies down on the shore, and when returning tire<i, 
I rest in the forest, I hear the dear Nightingale sing. Tears then come 
into my eyes ; yes, I Ceel just ss if my good mother were kissing me.** 

" Little kitchen wendi," the cavalier said, " I will obtain yon a 
permanent appointment in the kitchen, besides the permission to see the 
Emperor sup, if you lead us to the Nightingale, for she is invited hetv 
this evening." 

Then they all wandered together into the forest,, where the Nigh^- 
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^ale was in the habit of singing. Half the court, at the very least, 
were present, and when they had got about half way, a oow began to 
low. 

'* Oh," said the chief page, " now we have her ! It is certainly a 
remarkable power of yoioe for so small a creature. But it strikes me 
that I have heard this sound before, somewhere or another." 

" No, thoee are the cows lowing,*' the little girl said. ** We are 
still far from the place." 

The frogs then croaked in the pond. 

** Delightful ! truly delightful !" the commander of the body-g^ard 
said: "now I hear her, the celebrated singer. It sounds like church 
bells, only subdued." 

** No I" the little girl again said, '' those are the frogs ; but I think 
we shall now soon hear her." 

Immediately after the Nightingale struck up with a long, long shake. 

** That is she," the little g^rl whispered, pointing with her .finger to 
a little ash-grey bird sitting high up amongst the branches. ** Listen, 
listen ! And there, you can see her !" 

"Can it be possible?" the cavalier .said. ''I should never have 
imagined her like that How plain she is ! No doubt she has lost her 
colour, seeing so many noble persons before her." 

" Little Nightingale," the girl cried out, quite loud, " our most 
gracious Emperor desires so much that you will sing before him." 

" With the greatest pleasure," the Nightingale answered, and sang 
so sweetly, that it was real delight to listen to her. 

" It is exactly as if a number of glass bells were ringing harmo- 
niously together. Upon my honour, like harmoniously tuned glass 
bells," the cavalier asserted. ^ And how she exerts her little throat ! 
It is strange, indeed, that we never heard her before. For certain she 
will have g^'eat success at court" 

'* Shall I sing any more to the Emperor ?" the Nightingale said, under 
the impression that the Emperor was present 

" My most esteemed little lady," the cavalier said, " I have the — to 
me so flattering — commission, to invite you this evening to a party at 
court, where you will delight our most gracious Emperor with your 
charming smging." 

" That sounds better in the open air," the Nighting;ale said. She, 
however, went willingly with them, as she understood tha^the Emperor 
wished it 

The palace was set off to the greatest advantage ; the walls and 
floors, which were both of more or less transparent porcelain, glittered 
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with the TeflectioQ of many thousand golden lampe, like the sparklm^ 
Btan of the milliy way. The rarest flowen, ^diich failed not to nae 
their hells, stood in rows, ranged along the ante-room. There waa 
much ronning backwards and forwards, and a strong draft ; bnt the beOa 
rang all the more melodionsly, so that people conld scan»ly hear even 
themselTes talk. 

Across the middle of the great hall, when the Emperor sat, there 
might be seen a golden rod, which was to be the Nightingale's seat of 
honour. The whole court was present, even the little kitchen wench, 
who had received permission to stand behind the door, now that she 
held the appointment of a court cook. All were dressed out to the best, 
and every one looked with curiosity at the little unsightly grey bird, to 
which the Emperor nodded most graciously. 

The Nightingale sang so sweetly and afiecdngly, that large tean 
came into the Emperor^s eyes. The tean rolled down his chedm, and 
the Nightingale sang more and more enchandngly. Did it toudi his 
heart, I wonder? Yes, the Emperor was so a£fected, that he said Che 
Nightingale should wear his golden slipper round its neck. But the 
Nightingale thanked him modestly, and declined the great honour, as 
she felt herself sufficiently rewarded by the Emperor's approbation. 

** I have seen tean in the Emperor's eyes ; those are the most 
valuable treasures. The tean of a monarch possess a wonderful 
virtue ; heaven knows, I am rewarded enough." And now she sang 
again, with her sweet, enchanting voice. 

" It is the most delightful accomplishment that I know of," each 
of the ladies said, as they sat around in a drde, and each took water in 
her mouth, that she might warble when spoken to, and then they thought 
that they were nightingales ako. What will not female vanity do, 
particuliu^ly when supported by the imagination ! Even the footmen 
and maids expressed their satisfaction ; which is a great thing, for to do 
anything to please them rightly, is the most difficult of all tasks. The 
Nightingale had, indeed, wonderful success. 

She was now to pass her life at court, was to have a cage of her 
own, with liberty to take an airing twice in the day, and once at night. 
Twelve servants, however, were to accompany her, each holding her by 
a silken string, fastened round her slender leg. These excursions aflfordad 
iio particular pleasure, as they reminded her too mudi of the restricted 
walks of a state-prisoner. 

The whole town, in the meantime, spoke with its many hundred 
thousand tongues of the indigenous, but till then, unknown wonderful 
bird ; and when two people met in the street the one said, ** Night**' 
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the other, ** In/' when they nnderstood each other without the " Gale.*' 
Even eleven children of the highest familieSy hoys and girls, were named 
after the feathered songstress, hnt not one of them could ever sing. 

One day a large parcel, with " The Nightingale *' written •n the 
oatside, was delivered to the Emperor. 

''Here we have another hook ahont our celehrated hird,*' the 
Emperor said. It was, however, no hook, hut an automaton of in- 
ezpressihle value, a costly little plaything, which lay securely packed, 
in a neat hox. It was a Nightingale of most ingenious mechanism, 
resemhling the real hird in every respect, exceptuig that it was nearly 
weighed down hy a covering of diamonds, ruhies, and sapphires. 
\Mien this hird was wound up like a watch, it sang one of the real 
Nightingale's songs, imitating the shakes most accurately ; and then its 
tail wagged up and down, sparkling with gold and silver. Round its 
neck was a scarlet rihhon with these words emhroidered, s3anholic of 
the flowery manner of speech of those countries, — '' The Nightingale of 
the Emperor of Japan is poor compared to that of the Emperor of 
China." 

" That is splendid !'* the ladies and gentlemen said ; and the hearer 
of the ingenious hird received his patent in a sealed letter, with the title 
of '' First Imperial Nightingale hearer." 

" Now they must sing together. Oh, what a duet that will lip I" 

This was done, hut they did not get on well together, for the real 
Nightingale sang in its own peculiar manner, whereas the other sang 
methodically, and the practised ear of a musician might easily have 
detected a grating soimd of the machinery. But the reader must 
recollect that they were only Chinese. 

The leader of the Imperial hand assured them all, ** The nohle lady 
in the hox keeps perfect time, and is quite of my schooL" 

The artificial hird was then made to sing alone, and had equa 
fliuccess to the real one. With what splendour, too, it presented itself, 
glittering like diadems, necklaces, and hracelets of precious stones ! 
Thirty-three times it sang off the same piece as accurately as clock- 
work, and yet it was not tired. The people would gladly have heard 
it onoe more from the heginning, hut the Emperor thought that, for a 
change, the real Nightingale should he heard a little. However, she 
was nowhere to he found. No one had noticed how, taking advantage 
of being unobserved, she had flown out of the open window, away into 
the green forest, where the sea-breez^e blew. 

** What is the meaning of this ?" the Emperor grumbled, offender) 
at the unceremonious departure of the grey lady. All the oourticrf: 
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Molded, and were of opudoQ fii«t the NightSngab was a most im« 
gratefbl aeatme, utterly unworthy of havrng basked in the sunshine of 
the Imperial favonr. 

' •However, the better bird remains with us/* they said, and the 
artificial bird had to sing again. This was the thirty-fourth time that, 
as taken oat of the box, the bird sang the same piece to them, bnt did 
not yet know the end of it, it was so difficalt The leader of the 
Imperial band bestowed nnbonnded praise npon the bird, and assured 
them, on his honour as a musician, that it was better than the little 
grey lady herself, not only with respect to outward appearance, on 
account of the many beautiful diamonds, but also as to its inner worth. 

** For note, my lords and ladies, your Majesty in particular, that 
with the real Nightingale one can never calculate as to her song, 
neither how it will begin, continue, nor end ; whereas, all in the arti- 
ficial bird goes by rule : so it will be, and no otherwise. One can with 
certainty tell beforehand how every part will be; and indeed the 
mechanism will prove how one part must necessarily follow another, as 
clearly as a correctly worked arithmetical sum." 

'' That is exactly how I think," each said at the same time; and the 
leader of the band had permission to exhibit the bird to the public on 
the following Sunday, for the good Emperor said, " Why should I not 
give my poor subjects a treat, particularly as it wiU cost me nothing ?** 
So sH heard the glittering bird, and were as delighted as if they had 
intoxicated themselves with drinking tea, which is the custom in China, 
and all cried out, '' Oh !" at the same time holding up one finger, 
nodding and wagging their heads from side to side. But the poor 
fisherman, who had heard the real Nightingale in the forest, shook 
his head and said to himself, " That sounds pretty enough, it ib true, 
and is veiy like, but there is something wanting, I don't know rightly 
what." 

The real Nightingale was for ever banished from the Imperial 
states, but she troubled herself little about that, keeping quietly in her 
•hady grove. 

The artificial bird had its place on a satin cushion by the side of 
the Emperor's bed ; all the presents that were made it, ornaments and 
jewels, were spread out around it : in title it had risen to ** Imperial 
Nightingale Singper," and in rank to " Number One on the left side," for 
the Emperor considered the left side the noblest, where the heart is, and 
an Emperor's heart 1^ on the left side, the same as other people's. The 
worthy leader of the band wrote ti^'eiicy-five volumes full, respecting the 
bird. They were so learned and far-fetched, and so lavishly interlardctl 
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with the Tery moat difficult Ohineae woz3a, that all at onoe said, they 
had read, and understood them too, for if not they would be stapid, 
and the bastinado on a full stomach was the punishment for proved 
stupidity. 

So matters went on for' a whole year. His majesty, the court, and 
all other Chinese knew every shake, however insignificant, in the song 
of the noble jewelled lady by heart, and just for that reason they liked 
the bird all the better, for they could now join in, which they did not fail 
to do. The boys in the streets sang "Pipipi, gluck — gluck — gluck!" 
and the Emperor sang tly same, though, perhaps, in a different tone of 
voice. Now what could be more delightful ? 

One evening, however, when the bird had been singing its very best, 
and the Emperor lay in bed Ustening, it went *' Kur*r-r *' inside the bird 
Something had snapped, the wheels whirled round, and there was an 
end to the music 

The Emperor jumped out of bed in an instant, and had the court 
•urgeon called, but what good could he do in such a case ? The court 
watchmaker was next caDed, who, after long consideration and examin- 
ation, at last succeeded in putting it to rights, in a certain measure ; 
but he said at the same time that the greatest possible care must be 
taken of it in future, for that, from constant use, many parts of the 
works were very much worn, and that these could not be put in new 
without destroying the harmony of the whole. This misfortuna caused 
great sorrow, as may be imagined ; and henceforth the now half-pen- 
aioned-off, afker-dinner, imperial singer was allowed to sing only onoe 
a-year, and then only with great risk and precautions ; but the leader of 
the band then delivered a short and most incomprehensible address, 
proving that, with respect to the singer's celebrity, there could be no 
poeaible difierenoe between past and present, and that the bird was 
therefore as good as ever. 

Five years had now passed over, when the whole land was unex- 
pectedly thrown into the deepest distress, by the startling news that the 
old Emperor was so seriously ill that his death might momentarily be 
expected, for all were sincerely attachid to their magnanimous monarch, 
by whose decease they would in fact gain nothing, but might be much 
worae off under his successors. A new Emperor was already chosen, 
and a countless mass of people thronged the streets of the capital, but 
more particularly the large court of the palace. From all comers the 
poor, fagged cavalier was overwhelmed with the thousand-times- 
repeated question, *' How is our Emperor ?" 

*' Pa," he said, and shrugged his shoulders. 
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Gold and pale the Emperor lay in his large, magnificent bed ; the 
whole court thought him dead, and all hastened to pay their humble 
respects to his successor. The footmen ran out to chat about it 
out-of-doors, and the maids had large tea-parties vdthin. In aU parts, 
in the passages and the haUs, matting had been laid down, so that no 
footstep might be heard, and it was therefore doubly quiet. But the old 
Emperor had still a little life in him, though he certainly lay there, stiff 
and pale in his splendid bed, with the long satin curtains and the 
heavy gold tassels. There stood a window open, and the moon shone 
in, as if in pity, upon the sick Emperor and t]|e artificial bird. 

The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe, he felt as if some weight 
lay on his chest. With difficulty he opened his eyes, and saw with 
horror that Death had made his oppressed chest its throne. On its 
bare skull it had placed the golden crown, in one hand holding the 
Emperor*8 sword of state, and in the other his magnificent flag ; and on 
all sides, out of the folds of the full satin bed-curtains, peeped the most 
extraordinary heads, some very ugly, but others, on the contrary, most 
ovely and mild. These were the bad and good actions of the Emperor, 
which, now that' Death had possession of him, were looking deep into 
his heart, like stem, unbending judges. 

"Do you remember?'' sounded from one side. ''Do you remem* 
her?" sounded from another, and drops of cold perspiration stood upon 
his forejyad. 

'^Tnat I never knew!" groaned the tortured Chinese Emperor. 
" Music, music, the large drum !" he cried in despair, " bo that I may 
not hear all these impertinent visions are preaching.*' 

They, however, continued, and Death nodded each time that any<- 
thing new was said, like a real Chinese. 

*' Music, music!" the Emperor cried; "sing, you delightful little 
jewelled bird ! sing, sing ! I have given you gold and precious stones, 
and I, myself, have hung my golden slipper round your neck, bo sing, 
pray sing!" . 

But the bird stood immoveable, for there was no one present to 
wind it up, and without that it cofild not sing. Death in the meantime 
staring at the Emperor with its hollow eye-sockets, and all waa still — 
so fearfully still. 

All of a sudden, close to the window, there sounded the moet 
delightful song. It was the little live Nightingale, sitting on a branch 
without, for she had heard of her Emperor's distress, and had come to 
sing him hojie and consolation ; and as she sang the spectral visions 
became fainter and fainter, the stagnant blood began to flow again. 
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througli the weak limbs of the gradaally reviving body, and Death 
itself listened with astonishment, saying, " Go on, go on, little Nightin- 
gale, go on!" 

** Yes, if you will give me the beautiful golden sword, if you will 
give me the rich flag, and the Emperor's crown.** 

Death gave up each bauble for a song, and still the Nightingale went 
on. She sang louder and louder and more irresistibly ; she sang of the 
quiet burial-ground, where the white roses grow, where sweet maijoram 
scents the air, and where the grass is bedewed with the tears of 
mourners. Death was seized with an irresistible longing for his garden, 
and, like a cold white mist, floated out at the window. 

' ** Thanks, thanks," the Emperor sighed, breatLing more freely. " I 
know you well, you heavenly bird. I, fool, banished you from my 
empire, and yet you have sung the frightful visions away from my bed, 
and have driven Death from my heart ! How can I reward you ?" 

" I have received my reward, above my deserts, beforehand," the 
Nightingale answered, " for, the first time I sang I drew tears into my 
Emperor's eyes, whidi I shall never forget These are the jewels a 
singer's heart delights in. Now go to sleep and awaken refreshed and 
weU ! In the meanwhile I will continue to sing to you." 

The sun was shining through the stained window, when he awoke 
refreshed and strengthened. As yet none of the servants had returned,, 
for they thought him dead, but the:.Nightingale was at her poa| singing. 

" You must remain with loe for ever,** the Emperor said. '^ You 
shall sing only when you feel inclined, and the artificial jewelled bird I 
will break into a thousand pieces." 

** No, do not do that,*' the Nightingale said, '' for it has done as 
much as it could. Keep it the same as ever. Besides, I cannot live in 
the palace, but let me come when I am inclined, and then of an evening 
I will sit in the branches, there at the window, and sing my best, so 
tiiat you shall be happy, and at the same time thoughtfoL I shall sing 
of those that are happy, and of those that suffer, but bear their troubles 
with patience ; in fact, I shall sing j^f the good and the evil, which un- 
fortunately is but too often unknown to you. The little bird flies far 
aronnd, to tlte' poor fisherman, to the peasants' thatched huts, to all who 
are far away from you and your court I love your heart more than 
your crown, although the crown has a certain almost sacred halo 
around it I will come, then, firom time to time, and sing to you as 
much as you wish, but one thing you must promise me." 

"Everything!" the Emperor cried, and standing there in his 
imperial splendour with which he had dad himself unaided, he held the 
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point of hiB heavy gold sword to Yds heart, in oonfirmation of hia pro* 
miae. 

" One thing I heg of yon. Tell no living sonl that yon have a 
little hird that tells yon everything, and all wiU go on welL" 

Therewith the Nightingale flew away. 

At length the aervanta appeared to look after their dead Emperor ; 
yes, there they stood, and the Emperor said, " Good morning." 
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THE LITTLE LOVERS. 

A WHIPPING-TOP and ■ Ban lay next to each other in a drawer, 
amongit a qnantity of other playthings, and the Wbippmg-top 
■ud to the Ball, " Why should we not be lovers, gince we are lying to- 
gether in the game drawer?" Bat the Ball, which waa made of aattn, 
and thought as much of itaelf as any pretty girl, deigned no answer. 

The following day, the little boy, to whom the playthings belonged, 
mnt to the drawer, and painted the Top red and yellow, qoite smart, 
and dtvve a hright brau-beaded nail throngh the middle of it. It 
looked quite magnifioent, aa the Top tamed round and round, with th« 
vdocity of a whirlwind. 

" Look at me attentively, I pray," he said to the Ball, with a self- 
eatisfied air. " ^liy shonld we not he engaged as well aa others ? 
We are admiiably suited to each other, for you jump and I danoe. We 
■hoold be as happy as the day ia long." 

"What are yon thinking of?" the fine little lady, the Ball, snawered 
pertly. " Periiapa yon do not know that my father and my mother 
were real satin sUppets, and that I have a ball of Spanish cork in my 
body." 

" Yes, but dten I am of mahogany wood," the Top anawered, " and 
the tomi-cler1( himself turned me, for he haa his own tnming-lathat end 
the work gave him the greateat possible pleasun," 
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** Wen, but may I confidently tnut to that?** the Ball said, incre- 
dolonslv. 

" May I never be whipped again if I teD a fileehood,** the Top said, 

impressively. 

'' There is no denying that yon speak weD,'* the Ball replied ; '' bnt 
still I cannot say yes, for, in fact, I am half engaged, and that to a 
most charming Swallow. Every time that I fly np in the air, he thrasts 
his head ont of his nest, and whispers * Will yon ?' And now I have 
fully made np my mind, which is nearly the same as an engagement 
However, I promise that I will never forget yon." 

" That is a pretty consolation to me,'* the Top grombled, and they 
spoke no more together. 

Some days later the Ball was taken ont of the drawer. The Top 
saw with astonishment how, like a lively bird, she flew high np in the 
air, nntO the eye conld scarcely reach her, bnt soon returned from the 
npper regions, and when she touched the g^nnd always gave a high 
jump. This was either from buoyancy of spirits, or because she had a 
cork in her body. But the ninth time the Ball did not return at alL 
The boy looked and looked, but it was gone. 

** I know well where the charming creature is,*' the Top sighed. 
** She is in the SwalloVs nest, and has married him.** 

The more the Top thought of it, the more strongly he felt himself 
attracted by the lost BaE. Just because he could not gain the object 
of his love, his consuming passion increased tenfold, and her marriage 
^ith another only added fuel to the fire, constantly increasing the flame. 
As formerly, the Top danced round and round, but his thoughts were 
perpetually with the Ball, who, waking or dreaming, appeared to him 
coiHtantly in a new light of increased perfection. 

Thus many years passed over, till by degrees it became an old love. 

Neither was the Top young any longer, and therefore he was one 
day gilt all over, so that he had never before seen himself, nor had 
any one else seen him, in such splendour. He was now a golden Top, 
and sprang doubly high. It can be imagined that the dancing went 
well ; but once he jumped too high, and was gone. 

Where was he ? Guess who can. 

Quite unintentionally he had sprung into the dust-bin, where all 
manner of useless things had been thrown, and lay heaped together, 
forming a strange medley enough. There were old cabbage-stalks, 
potato*peeh*ng6, lettuce-leaves, bits of dirty rag and dust, together with 
sand; lime, and small stones, which had fallen off the roof.* 

•* Well, I have got into nice quarters," he moralised, pretty load* 
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*' Here I shall soon lose my gilding. And what tag-rag I have fallen 
amongst!'* he grumbled, as he looked with aontempt upon a long 
cabbage-stalk without a vestige of leaf, and which had not even the 
grace to be ashamed of its disgusting nakedness. His eyes then rested 
upon a most extraordinary round thing, which, from its appearance, 
looked like a half-rotten, shrivelled old apple. It was, however, not an 
apple, but an old, soaked through, torn ball, which lay for several years 
in the roof-gutter, till at length it had been washed down by a heavy 
tall of rain. 

** Thank goodness tiiat a decent being has come, with whom one 
can have a little talk!" the Ball said, looking with admiration at the 
gilt Top. ** The fact is, that I am made of satin," the now no longer 
pretty little lady continued after a while ; " I was sewn by delicate 
maiden hands, and have a ball of real Spanish cork in my body, though 
no one would guess it to look at me now. I was on the point of being 
married to a swallow, when I fell into the roof-gutter, where I lay, 
unfortunately, a whole eternity of five years without pleasure, indeed, 
without a covering, exposed to bad weather and dampness, whilst my 
best years were flying past Believe me, such a hard fate was not 
promised me in my cradle." 

But the Top made no answer. He thought of his old love, and the 
more he heard the more evident it became that this was she and no one 
else. 

Then the cook came to empty something into the bin. 

" Well, I never ! if this is not Master Rudolph's gold Top," she cried. 

And tiie Top appeared again in the drawing-room, where it was 
held in great honour and esteem ; but of the Ball nothing more was 
heard, neither did the Top talk at all about his old love. Wliat love, 
indeed, would bear an eternity of five years' lying in a wet, dirty gutter, 
exposed to all weathers and all sorts of mishaps ? Why, no one would 
recognise the object of his deepest veneration if met with in a dust-bin. 
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THE FLYING TRUNK. 

''INHERE lived once, in ■ oerUin town, whicii yoa would now look 
JL for in vain on a map, a merchant, who wae bo ridi th«t ho ooold 
hare paved the whok etreet in which his hoDse stood witl) silver money, 
uid perhaps the little atieet that ran into it aa well ; bnt he did nothing 
of tlie sort, for he knew how to auke better use of his money. If he 
parted wiUi a ehiHing it came back to him a pound ; that ia the aort of 
merchant he was ; but he died at laat 

Now his son inherited all thia money, and he led a merry Hii^ 
going every night to maaqnerades, and making kitea with baak>note8t 
beaides amuebg himself with throwing dacka and drakea on tlie glaaay 
snrfaoe of the lake, just below bia window, with gold piecee inatead at 
Btonea. By mch means the money might well disappear ; and so it 
did, tall at last be poeacesed no more than fbnr shillings, and bad no 
other clothing bnt a pair of alippen and an old dreiaing-gown. Hie 
&iandB now naturally took no notice of him, since they conld no longw 
walk in the streets together ; bnt one of them, who waa particularly 
good-natured, sent him an old trunk, with the well-meant advice, " To 
pack np aa soon aa possible." That waa all very well ; bnt the poor 
ipendtluift had nothing to pack np, so he put himaelf in the trunk. 

A moat cnrious {uece of furniture it was. What Uie lock waa 
preaaed the trunk could fly. 80 it happened, to the no alight astoniah- 
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ment of the young man, who now flew np the chimney, high ahove the 
dondfly OB if in a Balloon. P^irther and further he flew, the hottom of 
the hox giving an occasional crack, as if it would hreak in pieces ; and 
the venturesome'traveller was dreadfully frightened, for in tiiat case he 
would have a pretty faU. That, however, did not happen, and at 
length he reached the country of the Turks. The trunk he carefully 
hid in the forest, under some dry leaves, and went straightway to the 
city, near to the gates of which he had arrived in so extraordinary a 
manner. There was no impropriety whatever in this, for the Turks all 
go about in slippers and dressing-gowns, like himselfl On his way he 
met a nurse with a little Turkish child in her arms. 

** Listen to me, you Turkish woman,*' he said, " what castle is this, 
dose to the dty, with the high windows ?" 

''The king*s daughter lives there.*' she answered. "It has been 
prophesied that a lover will cause her much heart-ache, and therefore 
no one is allowed to go near her, unless aooompanied by the king and 
queen." 

" Many thanks," said the merchant's son, and hastened back into 
the forest, seated himself in his trunk, and flew up on to the roof of the 
castle, whence he crept through a window into the room where the 
Princess was. 

She was lying on a sofa asleep, and she was so wonderfblly beautiful, 
that the young man could not resist kissing her on the instant She 
awoke quite frightened, but he said he was the God of the Turks, who 
had flown through the air down to her, to honour her with his com- 
pany, and to this she had nothing to object 

So they sat side by side, in confidential conversation, and he told 
her stories of her eyes, how they were the most beautiful dark lakes, in 
whidi the thoughts swam about like alluring mermaids ! he told her stories 
of her forehead, how it was a proud mountain of snow with magnificent 
chambers and paintings! and he told her of the storks, how they 
brought the pretty little children. 

These were, indeed, ddightful stories! and then, in well-chosen 
words, he besought the Princess to marry him, to which she im* 
mediately said yes. 

** Bat you must come again next Saturday evening," she said. 
** Exactly at six o'dock the king and queen are here to tea, and they 
win certainly feel highly flattered to have the God of the Turks for a 
flon-in-law. But be prepared, my friend, to tell us a really pretty 
story, for my parents doat on such. For my mother, it must be moral 
and exalted* but to suit my father it must be merry — something very 
laughable." 
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** Well, I win bring a story, and that will be my only wedding 
present/' he answered, embracing her. Herewith' they parted, the 
Princess having buckled a magnificent sabre round his loins, the sheath 
of which was adorned with gold coins, and gold coins were particularly 
useful to him. 

He now flew away, bought himself a new dressing-gown, and a 
few hours later was seated in the forest composing a stoiy to be ready 
by Saturday, which was no such easy matter. 

After much thought and consideration it seemed to be in a fair 
way, and was ready on Saturday exactly at six o'clock. 

The king, the queen, and the whole court were waiting for their tea 
at the Princess's, and they received the strange suitor most civilly. 

After tea the queen begged he would tell them a story. " I pray,** 
she said, ** let it be very profound and instructive." 

But let us have a good hearty laugh, too," the king put in. 
Most certainly," the stranger assured them, and he began after 
hemming only three times. 

Now listen attentively. 

** There was once a bundle of Matches, and they scarcely knew what 
to do with themselves for very pride, for they considered themselves of 
remarkably high descent. The head of the family, that is a mighty 
pine-tree, of which they were small splinters, had been formerly a large 
old tree in a northern forest The Matches were now lying on a rather 
bare hearth in the kitchen, between a Tinder-boz and an old Iron-pot» 
to whom they were telling the most remarkable events of their youth. 
' You may believe us,' they said, ' whilst we were still a green branch— > 
we were, in fact, a green branch-^very morning and evening we had 
diamond tea,' that was the dew, * and the whole day we had sunshine, 
when the sun shone, and all the little birds had to sing to us, or amuse 
us with interesting stories. We could pkinly see that we were rich, 
for the other trees had decent clothing only during the summer, wheieaa 
our whole family wore, even during the hardest winter, a beautiful green 
dress, which neither wind nor frost could rob us ot At last, however, 
in the midst of this pleasant life, the woodcutters came — that was the 
dreadful revolution that cut up our family. The head of the family was 
appointed to the post of main-mast on a magnificent ship, which oould 
sail round the world if it would. The branches were otherwise disposed 
of, and it is our tedious, though undoubtedly honourable, employment 
to give light to the lower orders, on which aocount we are bauiished 
here into the kitchen, away from the society of the great.' 

" ' Well, it has been different with me.' said the Iron -pot, next to 
which the Matches lay. ' From the very beginning of my life I have 
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been first pnt on tbe fire, and then scoured. The solids are my care, 
and I am, in fact, the first person in the house. My only pleasure is 
after dinner to stand neat and dean upon the shelf, and have some 
sensible conversation with my comrades. With the exception of the 
Pail, which sometimes gets out into the yard, we, however, lead a more 
secluded life here than in a convent Our only news-purveyor is the 
Market-basket ; but he talks too freely of the government and of the 
people. Why, it was only yesterday, I think, that an old jug fell off 
the shelf from sheer fright, and broke into pieces." 

" ' You chatter too much,' the Tinder-box interrupted her, and the 
flint and steel came in such violent contact that sparks followed. * Let 
US now have a merry evening of it.* 

** ' Let us discuss which of us is of the noblest birth,' the Matches 



** * No, I do not like talking about myself,' a Dish said. * Let us 
rather have a general friendly conversation. I will make a beginning, 
and tell things such as every one has experienced, for then one can enter 
80 thoroughly into the story, and it becomes really amusing. Well, on 
the coast of the German Ocean, under the shade of the Danish beech 
foiesta ' 

" * What a delightful beginning !' the Plates exclaimed with one 
voice. * That will certainly be a story after our own hearts !' 

" ' Well, there I spent my youth in a quiet family. Each piece of 
furniture was dazzlingly bright, that one might see oneself in it. 
Every morning the floor of hard, white wood, most tastefully laid 
down in a pattern, was scoured clean, and regularly every fortnight 
dean curtains were put up.' 

" * My gracious I how interestingly you do tell the story !* the Broom 
interrupted. ' One can see at once that it is a lady who is talking, for 
there is something so neat and tidy in it alL' 

" * Yes, indeed, one feels that without a doubt,' the Pail asserted ; 
and it gave a little hop of delight, that it went splash on the floor. 

'* The Dish now went on with its story, and the end was in no way 
inferior to the so much promising beginning. 

*' All the Plates rattled with delight, whilst the Broom fetched some 
dry flowers out of the dust-hole and crowned the Dish with a wreath, 
for she knew it would vex the others ; and she said to herself, ' If I 
erown her to-day she will crown me to-morrow.' 

" * Now ril dance,' the Tongs said, and she did dance. Oh dear, 
how she lifted up one leg in the air, nearly as high and much more 
gracefully than Mademoiselle Elder ! The old chair-cover in the comer 
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Bplit with staring at her 'Am I not to be crowqed too ?' the Toogt 

asked, and she was crowned. 

" ' They are only low people,* the Matches thought 

'' Now the Tea-nm was asked to sing, bat she excused herself, saying 
she was cold, and could only sing when very hot, which, however, was 
her pride, for she would only sing when she was grand, standing on the 
drawing-room table. 

*' In the left hana comer of the window there lay an old Pen the 
cook was in the habit of writing with, and in whidi ^ere was nothing 
particularly remarkable, excepting that it had gone down too deeply in 
the inkstand, but just this it was proud of^ * If the Tea-urn won*t sing,* 
it said, 'she is quite welcome to leave it alone. Outside, in a cage, thera 
u a Nightingale, who is a little musical too. It is true that she hasn*t a 
note of school-learning, but this evening we will be particularly lenient.* 

''' Well, I think it highly improper that a stranger should be heard,' 
the Tea-kettle said, who was the kitchen-singer, and half-brother to the 
Urn. * Is that patriotic ? I appeal to the Market-basket, who is a man 
of experience ; let him decide.* * What a rage it puts me in to hear all 
this nonsenee,* the grumbling old Market-basket said ; * would it not be 
more sensible to turn the house topsy-turvy, and then, perhaps, some of 
us would get into their proper places ? That would be anodier sort of 
fun.* 

"' Yes, let us have a regular row,* all cried together; but at thet 
very moment the door opened and the servant came in, when all were 
immediately as quiet as mice. Not a syllable was uttered, but there 
was not one of them, the smallest or the meanest, that did not feel what 
he or she could do. ' Yes, if I had wished,* they thought, ' it would 
cerUinly have been a merry night* 

** The servant lighted the Matches. Oh, how they fizzed, and 
what a blue flame they burned ! 

'' ' Now,* they thought, ' eveiy blockhead amongst them can 
that we are the first What splendour! what a light !* and then all 
was over, for they were burned out** 

** That was a delightful |tory,** the Queen said. " I felt exactly as 
if I were in the kitchen with the Matches. You shaU certainly have my 
daughter." 

** That, as a matter of course,*' the King said, nodding approvaL 
*' Monday next you shall have our daughter ; so now, my friend, yon may 
consider yourself one of the family.'* 

The wedding-day was fixed, and the night before the whole dty 
was illuminated. Biscuits and cracknels were showered down upon the 
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eager crowd, the boys climbed into the trees, shouting '' Hurrah ! " and 
whistling through their fingers, so that altogether it was a scene of 
splendour. 

" Well, I must see whether I cannot do something to add to the 
general festivity,*' the merchant's son thought, so he bought some 
rockets, wheels, and serpents, not forgetting a good supply of squibs 
and crackers. In short, he provided all that belongs to the most 
splendid fireworks, and« having laid aU in his trunk, he ascended into 
tlieaiiL 

What a cracking and whizzing there was ! 

The Turks all sprang up in the air with excitement at the enchant- 
ing sight, till their slippers flew about their ears. Such an aerial 
spectacle they had never witnessed. There could not now be the 
shadow of a doubt that it was the GK>d of the Turks himself who was 
to have the Princess. 

As soon as the merchant's son had got back into the forest with his 
trunk, he thought, " I must go into the city just to ascertain what effect 
it produced!" Was it not perfectly natural that he should have this 
fancy? 

And what wonders he heard ! 

Every one whom he asked had a different account to give, but all 
agreed that it was incomparably beautifuL 

" I saw the GK>d of the Turks himself/' one said, " and he had eyes 
like sparkling stars, and a beard like the foaming sea." 

" He floated on a fiery mantle," another asserted, " and the heads 
of blessed cheniba peeped forth from the folds." 

An these accounts he received from the enthusiastic people, and the 
next day his marriage was to take place. 

He now hurried back into the forest, to seat himself in his trunk ; 
but what had become of it? The trunk was burned. A spark firom 
the fireworks had, through his carelessness, remained in it, so that the 
dry wood took fire, and the trunk lay there in ashes. The poor lover 
could no longer fly, and therefore could not get to his future bride. 

She stood the whole day on the roof waiting for him. She is 
waiting still, whilst he wanders homeless about the world telling 
stories, which, however, are nothing like as good as the story of the 
Matdiea. 



THE DAISY. 

NOW attend. 
In the country, close by the road-side, eUnds a beaadfbl villa, 
baik in ths pore It ali a n rtyl o , Yoa haye no doubt aeen it ^ureelC 
In front of the house ia a gairden tjliiili IliiiiiiliTiililiiigi ia eioeediB^y 
pretty with all sorts of flowera, encloaed by a neat freshly-painted 
railing. Close to it, at the edge of a ditch, in the midst of the moat 
beautifully greea grass, there grew a little Daisy, which Ehe sun ahaiie 
on as warmly and refreshingly a^ on all the luxuriant, splendid fionvrs 
in the garden, and in (Mnsequence it grew stronger from hour to hoor. 
One morning it appeared quite in bloom, n-ith its tendet, dazzlingly 
white little leav^, Uke raya from Uia yellow sun which they aurronnded. 
It did not think at all about it, that here, in the high graas, no one 
would notice it, nor that it was only a poor despised flower. It fflt ao 
thoroughly happy, for it might turn its pretty little face towards the 
glorious sun, looking up at it without any opposition, and could besides 
listen to the lark as, high up in the blue air, tiAsn^ita Bwlodioti^oagw, 
the. harbi ngwa jtCspring. 

The poor little Daisy felt as happy as if it were a high festive day. 
though it was no more thaii a commonplace Monday. The children w^re 
all at school, and whilst they eat on their benches, deep in study, the little 
flower sat on its slender gieen- stalk, learning also, for the dear son and 
all around taught it how good God is, and it seemed as if the little 
lack sang plainly and prettily all its own sensatjons, though it ooold oot 
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eiq[>i'e88 tliem. And the little Daisy looked up, with a sort of veneration, 
at the happy bird which could sing and fly, though not sad that it. 
could not do so itself. " Can I not see and hear?" it thought. ** The " 
eun shines upon me, and the wind kisses me. Oh, how favoured I am !". 

Within the railing there stood many stuck-up, grand flowers ; the 
less scent they had, the more proudly they held themselves. The 
Peonies, pufiKsd up with pride, tried all they could to look larger thigfi a 
rose, but what has the size, more or less, to do with it ? The Tulips 
were of the most splendid (k)lours, and they knew it well enough, fot^ 
they held themselves stock upright that they might attract the eye. 
They did not pay the slightest attention to the modest little Daisy, but 
the Daisy looked at them with admiration and thought, " How rich and 
beautiful they are, and to visit them, no doubt, the charming bird will 
oome down. How glad I am that I am so near, for I shall be able to 
see their happy meeting!" Just then there sounded from above 
*' Quirevit" The lark came do^n in its rash flight, but its visit was 
not to the Tulips and Peonies in the villa-garden, but to the poor little 
flower in the green grass, which was so frightened with sheer delight, 
thftt it did not know at all what to think. 

The merry little bird danced round it and sang, " Oh, what 
beautiful soft grass, and what a sweet little flower with its golden heart 
and silver dress !" The yellow centre of the Daisy looked, indeed, like 
gold, and the surrounding leaves were of a silvery ^*hite. 

The surprise and the delight of the Daisy at this greeting can in no 
way be described, and the bird kissed it wdth its beak and sang to it in 
the most beautifully soft tones, when it again flew up into the blue 
spring air. It was, at the very least, a full quarter of an hour before the 
flower recovered itself. Half ashamed, yet inexpressibly delighted, she 
glanced across at her courtly sisters in the garden, who had been in- 
voluntary spectators of the honour that had been done her, and who 
would surely share her pleasure, but the Tulips looked more sti£f than 
ever, and their faces were so sharp and so red, that it was evident they 
were in a rage. As for the thick-headed Peonies, they seemed ready to 
burst with rage, and looked only the more stupid. 

It was fortunate that they could not speak, or they would have well 
exercised their poisonous tongues upon the timid little Daisy. The poor 
flower saw plainly that they were in a bad humour, and she was much 
grieved at it. At that very moment a giri came into the garden from 
the house; a large, sharp knife glittered in her hand, and hurrying 
straight to where the tulips stood, she cut one after the other. ** Oh, 
dear!" the Daisy sighed, ''how dreadful that was, and now it is all 

L 
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over witli them.*' After thifi Hie cruel girl went awsy with the tulips. 
Now, had not the Daisy every reason to be grateful that it stood with- 
out, 4n the green grass, and that it was only a little unpretending field 
flower ? It felt, too, a flow of the warmest gratitude, and when tho 
sun went down it folded its leaves as if in prayer, slept softly, and 
dreamed the whole night through of the sun and of the charming 
bird. 

The next morning, when the little flower stretched out its white 
leaves, like longing little arms, to the air and light, it heard the bird's 
voice, but what it sang sounded quite melancholy. The poor lark had 
but too good a reason for losing its cheerfulness, for it had been caught» 
and was now in a cage hanging close by the open window. It sang 
how delightful it was to fly about freely and joyously through the wide 
expanse of smiling nature. It sang of the young, green com in the 
fields, and of its past delightful flights. The so-much-to-be-pitie^Urd 
too much missed {fie soft elasticity of the air, in which it ha^Y^en 
accustomed to rock itself, as also its lost freedom — rthe choicest of 
treasures, to be able to resign itself patiently to its fate. Imprisoned it 
sat there, behind the brass bitrs and bitterly bemoaned its misfortune. 

The tender, good-natured Daisy wished so mifch to be of assistance ; 
but how to set about it ? That was a difficult problem. She fotgot 
entirely how beautiful all around her in the vast creation was ; forgot 
how warm the sun was, and how white her own leaves were. Her 
thoughts were constantly with the imprisoned bird, whom, as mudi aa 
she wished it, she could not help. 

Just then two little boys came running out of the garden, one of 
whom held a knife, large and sharp, like that with which the girl had 
cut the flowers. They ran directly towards the spot where, sad and 
silent, the little Daisy, with drooping head, gave way to her thoughts, 
little dreaming what their intentions were. 

" Here we can cut a beautiful piece of turf for our lark,'* one of the 
boys said; and he began to cut in a square, deeply into the earth 
around the Daisy, so tliat it stood pretty near in the middle of the piece 
of turf. 

" Pluck that flower," the one boy said ; and the Daisy trembled 
with fear, for to be plucked was to lose its life, and just now it partica* 
larly wished Co live, for it was to go into the cage to the Lark. 

^ ** No, let it remain," the other said, " for it makes it look pretty.** 
So it remained, and was put into the cage to the Lark. 

Loudly the poor bird lamented its lost freedom, striking its prison 
bars with its \>ings, and the Uttfe Daisy could not speak. Not a word 
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oonld it utter, as much as it wished to console the poor prisoner. Thus 
passed the whole morning. 

** No water/* the Lark complained. " They are all gone out, aiul 
have forgotten me. They have not given, me a single drop 'f^'drink. 
My throat is parched and huming. It is as if I were all ice and fire : 
and the air is so oppressive. I snail die^ and must part for ever front ' 
the warm sun, from the fresh green, and from all the beaaties God hs.i 
created.** And in despair it bored its little beak deep into the cool turf. 
Its eyes then fell upon the Daisy, to which the bird nodded, and, kissing 
it, whispered, '' You, too, must wither here, you poor, innocent flower !. 
They have given you and the little dod of grass to me instead of the 
whole world, which I possessed. Each blade of grass shall be a green' 
tree to me, and each of your white leaves a sweet-smelling flower. Oh, 
you only recall to me how much I have lost 1 1' 

** Oh, could I but console the charming singes!** the little D^isy 
thought,, But it could not move a lea^ The scent, however, which 
the tender leaves exhaled was much stronger than if usual in this wild 
flower. The bird noticed this, too ; for although it was dying of thirst, 
and in its sufferings biCoff the blades of grass, it took care not to do 
the flower any injur^i^ ' 

It was evening, and still no one came to give the poor bird any water. 
It stretched ^t Us beautiful wings, which shook convulsively. Its 
onoe-so-joyojis song was now only a melancholy '' Pip-pip.*' Its head * 
drooped down towards the flower, and the dear little bird's heart broke 
from longing and from want. The flower could not, as the previous 
ev^ing, fold its leaves and sleep quietly ; no, it hung on a withered 
Btalk, drooping to tlie earth. 

The next morning only the boys appeared, and when they saw the 
bird lying dead in the cage they cri^ l^itterly^ They dug a grave >, 
under a rosebush, and strewed it with the leaves of flowers, but the *' 
d^ad-Mrd thejr put in a pink box, for it was to have a regal funeraL 
VHiilst it was alire and song they forgot it, and let it die shamefully of^ 
want in its close, prison ; l)ut^ now that it was dead, they thought to 
honour it with tears and pomp. 

The dod of turf with the Daisy in it was thrown into the road in 
the dust, and no one thought of the modest, affectionate little flowed . 
which, however, had felt^ost for the birdy^aadT not-afele to give tron* 
~ ~ fy had died with it. 



THE aALOSHES OP FORTUNR 
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EVERY ftiithor bu aomething pecnliu to htnuelf in lus etyla of 
writing or composition, which those who do not like him catch 
hold of immediately, saying, as they ahrng their ahonlden, " There be 
i> again !" I know perfectly well how I can call forth th^ movement 
and this expressioti. It will happen at once if I begin here u I 
intended, that is: Rome has ita Oorao, Naples ita Toledo, — see, thei« 
is our Andersen ^ain, they exclaim, bnt atill, giving way to mj 
caprice, I most contiiine, — but Copenhagen has ita Oster Street. 

In this we will remain for the preeent. In ODe of the honsw here, 
not far from Kings New-market, company had been invited,— a very 
nnmerons company, — in order, ae is frequently done, to secara an invi- 
tation in retom fh>m the others. One half were already aeated at the 
card-tables, whilst the other half were awaiting the resnlt of the stereo- 
type introdnctory speech of the lady of the house. " Well, we must 
now really begin to think of what can be fonnd for onr amusement ^s 
evening." So far the conversadon had advanced, when it began to 
ci'ystalliM on account of the scarcity of helping spring in this every- 
day world. Amongst other things, the conversation tamed upon the 
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middle ages, which some praised as more interesting and poedcal than 
the over-steady present. The Minister of Justice, Knap, supported this 
opinion so warmly, that Madame attached herself to that party ; and 
there was a rivalry of eloquence hetween the two, the Minister of 
Justice declaring the times of King Hans to be the noblest and happiest 

Whilst this discussion was being carried on, only momentarily 
interrupted by the production of a worthless pamphlet, we will step 
into the ante-room, where the cloaks, mackintoshes, sticks, and 
galoshes, were kept Here two females were seated, one young and the 
other old. At first sight they might have been taken for servants, 
come to accompany their mistresses home ; but, if examined more 
attentively, they would scarcely appear to be oonmion servants; for 
their forms were too noble, and their skins too delicate, besides there 
was something superior in their dress. They were two fairies; the 
younger not exactiy Dame Fortune herself, but one of her lady's-maids, 
who distribute the inferior gifts of fortune ; whilst the elder, who looked 
particularly sombre, was Care. This high personage always attends 
to her business herself, for she ia then sure that it is properly done. 

They told each other, in confidential discourse, how they had been 
occupied during the day. Fortuned envoy had only executed some 
few unimportant commissions, such as saving « new hat fix>m a shower 
of rain, and procuring for an honest man a nod firom a noble nullity, and 
such like ; but what still remained for her to do waa something quite 
out of the common. 

** I must tell you,** she said, * that this is my birth-day, and in 
honour of that a pair of galoshes have been entrusted to me to present 
to the human race. These galoshes possess the virtue, that whoever 
has them on is immediately transported to the time or place in which 
he would like to be. Every wish in respect of place, time, or being, is 
fdlfiHed on the instant, and the man made happy for once in his life.*' 

** Do you believe that in earnest ?" Care asked, in a tone of reproach. 
** On the contrary, he will be very unhappy^ and will bless the moment 
when he is rid of the fatal galoshes again." 

" Nonsense!" the other said, in anger. " Some one will make a 
mistake, and take the wrong over-shoes, and that will be the happy 
one." 

8uch was the conversation. 
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11. 
What happened to the Minuter of Juttlce. 

It was late when the Minister Knap, buried in the times of Kin? Hans, 
thought of going home : and malicious fate brought it about that his 
feet slipped into the galoshes of Fortone instead of his own. Thus 
shod, he stepped out of the house, blazing with light, into Oster 8treet. 
Now, through the magic power of the galoshes, ho was transported 
back to the times of King Hans, and, as a matter of course, his feet 
sank deep into mud and puddles, for in those times the streets of 
Copenhagen were not paved. 

'' Why, this is too abominable !" he sighed. " How dirty it is here ! 
and the lamps have all said good night." 

The moon had not yet risen, and the air was, besides, not very clear, 
so that all was a dark chaos. At the first comer hung an old-fashioned 
lamp in front of a picture of the Virgin, but the light it gave was next 
to nothing. Indeed, he only noticed it when standing immediately 
under it ; and his eye was attracted by the strange painting representinGr 
the Holy Virgin with the infant Christ in the conventional style of old 
compositions. 

'* That is, no doubt,** he thought, '' some repository of art, where, in 
the vain hope of a late purchaser, they have delayed taking in the sign- 
board." 

A couple of people in the costume of the time of £ang Hans passed 
quickly by. 

** What strange figures I The good people come apparently from 
some masquerade." 

Suddenly there was a loud sound of drums and fifes, and eveiy now 
and then a bright red light shot up in the air, in strong contrast to the 
modest Hght of the torches. The Minister of Justice stopped, and there 
passed a most extraordinary procession. In front were about a doacn 
drummers, who played by no means badly, followed by soldiers carrying 
cross-bows. Seeing that the principal person was clerical, the Minister 
of Justice asked, in astonishment, what this mummery meant, and who 
that person was. 

" It is the Bishop of Zealand,** he was answered. 

'' GU>od gracious! what has come to the bishop ?" the Minister of 
Justice said, shaking his head. It could not possibly be the bbhop, 
though be was considered, and that with justice, the most eccentric 
man in the whole kingdom, and the strangest anecdotes were told of him 
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in the town. Meditating on all this, without looking to the right or to 
the left, the Minister walked along Oster Street and crossed Hacbro 
Place. The bridge leading to Castle Place was nowhere to be found, 
and the night wanderer scarcely trusted his eyes when he discovered 
some dirty water and two men lazily lounging in a boat 

" Does the gentleman wish to cross over to Holme?" they asked* 

''Gross over to Holme!" the Minister of Justice repeated, not 
having the slightest knowledge to what age he had for the time been 
transported. " No, I wish to go to Christianshaven, to Little Market 
Street" 

The men only stared at him in surprise, 
f " Just tell me, if you please, where the bridge is ?" he begged. " It 
h really disgpraceful that the lamps are not lighted here ; and as for the 
mud, it is exactly as if one were wading through a bog." 

The longer he talked to the boatmen the less he undentood them, 
and at length he turned his back upon them in a considerably bad 
humour. The bridge he could not find, nor was there a railing of any 
sort " It is most scandalous what a state the whole place is in I " he 
grumbled, and never had he been so dissatisfied with the age he lived 
in, much as he railed at it " I think I'll take a coach," he said, but 
where were the coaches ? Not one was to be seen. 

** I suppose I must go back to Kings New-market, where it is to be 
hoped there will still be coaches, or I shaU never reach Christianshaven." 

So he returned along Oster Street, and had nearly reached the end of 
it when the moon buret forth. 

" Good heavens!" he exclaimed, as he saw the Oster Gate, which in 
those times stood at the end of Oster Street, " what scaffolding and wood- 
work have they been raising here !" 

He, however, found a little side-door open, and through this he 
stepped out into what is now New-market It was a large waste 
conmion, with here and there a stunted, miserable bush, and right across 
the common ran a broad canal or stream. On the opposite bank lay 
scattered a few box-like booths for the Dutch sailore, on which account 
the place was caOed " the Dutch swamp.'* 

'' Either I behold fata morgana, or I am certainly tipsy," the 
Minister of Justice said, despondingly. ** What can all this be ?" 

He turned again, in the firm belief that he was seriously ill. The 
street formerly so familiar to him was all strange now, for when he 
examined the houses, he saw that for the most part they were slightly 
built of wood, and many only had thatched roofs. 

'' I do not feel at all well," he sighed, " and yet I only drank one 
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glass of pnnch, but then it never did agree with me ; it was very 
wrong, too, to give ns punch and hot salmon. I will speak to the Com* 
miBsioncr's lady about it the very first opportunity. Shall I go back 
now and tell them my distress? No, Uiat would look too foolish: 
besides, who knows whether they are still up ?" 

He looked for the house, however, but it had entirely disappeared. 

" This is really dreadful ! " he said, now seriously alarmed. '* I no 
longer recognise Oster Street ; there is not one decent shop remaining ; 
nothing but the most miserable holes, as if it were the lowest part of the 
town. Oh ! I am indeed ill, and must go back to the Commissioner's : 
but where is the house ? It ought to stand on this very spot, but then 
is not the most distant resemblance. How everything is changed 
during this night ! There must be some one up somewhere. Oh dear, 
how ill I am!" 

He found a door half open, and saw a faint light within. It was 
one of the inns of those times, a sort of beer-house ; and on entering a 
good-sized room he saw a numerous company, consisting of sailors, 
Copenhagen tradesmen, and a couple of men who seemed to belong to 
some learned profession, all being so engaged in conversation over their 
tin drinking mugs, that the stranger's entrance was scarcely noticed. 

'' May I beg of you/* the Minister of Justice said, to the bustling 
landlady, '' to procure a coach for me to go to Chrisdanshaven^ for I 
have turned suddenly very unwell ?" 

The woman stared at him in astonishment, shaking her head, and 
then addressed him in German. The Minister of Justice, thinking that 
she did not understand the Danish language, repeated his request in 
German, and this, added to his oostmne, confirmed her in the belief that 
he was a foreigner. Perceiving, however, that he was unwell, she 
brought him a jug of water, which tasted rather strong of the sea, 
though it had been fetched from the pump outside. 

The ^linister of Justice rested his head on both hands, and, drawing 
a deep breath, meditated on all the strange events that had occurred, 
and on all he saw around him. 

" Does that happen to be the ' Dagen' of this evening ?** (a Copen* 
hagcn daily paper) he asked mechanically, seeing the landlady posh a 
sheet of paper on one side. 

The meaning of his question was, of course, utterly unintelligible to 
her, and instead of any answer she handed him the paper, which turned 
out to be a coarse wood-cut, representing an extraordinary appearance 
in the sky, '' seen in the town of Cologne," as was printed below in 
illuminated characters. 
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'' That is very old/' the Minister said, considerably cheered by this 
piece of antiquity. " May I ask how you became possessed of this 
cnrious print? It is highly interesting, thongh it is nothing more 
than a fable. Such appearances ara explained as being reflections of 
the aurora boreaHs, caused, no doubt, principally by electricity." 

Those who were sitting near, and heard what he said, looked at him 
now in astonishment, and one of them rising, respectfully took off his 
hat, and said, in a serious tone, " Monsieur is no doubt a very learned 



man." 



<i 



Oh no," the Minister of Justice answered, " I can only talk a little 
on general topics, as in the present age one is obliged to be able." 

" Modettia is a becoming virtue," the gentleman resumed, ** but I 
must say to your address, mihi secu$ videtur, though I will not here 
o£fer an opinion." 

" May I ask with whom I have the honour of speaking ?" the 
Minister of Justice said. 

'' I am a Baccalaureus of Theology," the other answered, with a stiff 
bow. 

This answer was highly satisfactory, for the title suited the costume, 
and the Minister of Justice thought, '' He is, no doubt, some old village 
schoolmaster, an old original, such as may still be found in Jutland." 

** It is true this is no locus docendi,** the reverend gentleman con* 
tinned, " but I must still beg you will deem us worthy of your instruc* 
tion. You are $ine duhio deeply read in the ancients." 

" Oh, I am very fond of useful old writings, but I do not on that 
account despise the more modem," the Minister of Justice replied. " It 
IS only the miserable stories of the day that I cannot bear." 

'' Btories of the day ?" our Baccalaureus asked. 

** I mean those tame, stupid romances which ara thrust upon the 
leading public." 

** Oh," the theologian said, smiling, " there is a good deal of wit in 
tbem too, and they are much read at court. The king is particularly 
fond of the stoiy of Ifiven and Gandian, which treats of King Arthur 
and his knights of the Round Table« He has frequently joked about it 
with his high vassals." 

" I have not yet read that romance," the Minister of Justice said. 
** It must be quite a new one, published by Heiberg." 

'* No," the reverend gentleman of King Hans* time answered, '' the 
book is printed by Godfried of Grehmen." 

" Oh, that is a very old name," the Minister of Justice said. " If I 
iieeollect right, he was the first printer in Denmark." 
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" Yes, he is our first printer,*' the reverend gentleman replied. 

Bo far all went well, and thon one of the tradesmen spoke of the 
dreadfol pestilenoe which had raged in the neighbourhood a few yean 
past, meaning that in the year 1484; but the Minister of Justice supposed 
he meant the cholera, of which there had been so much talk, and that 
passed off welL The war of 14iK) was so recent that it was naturally 
touched upoUy all agreeing that the English privateers had acted 
shamefully, and the Minister of Justice, who held very strong opinions 
respecting the occurrence of 1801, joined in most heartily against the 
English. The rest of the conversation, however, did not go on so 
smoothly, for it got into a confusion which threatened almost to become 
Babilonean. The worthy Baccalanreus was really too ignorant, 
whereas the simplest observations of the Minister of Justice appeared too 
bold and fantastic. They measured each other from head to foot, and 
when it got too bad, the Baccalanreus spoke Latin, in the hope of making 
himself better understood, but that was of no use. 

'* How are you now?" the landlady asked, giving the Minister of 
Justice a gentle pull by the sleeve, and this brought him back to hia 
senses, for in the heat of conversation he had dean forgotten all that had 
happened. 

" Mercifol heaven ! where am I ?" he exdaimed, in utter despair, 
and at this thought a momentarily increasing giddiness came over him, 
which all his energy could not resist 

** Let us have some claret and Bremen beer/* one of the company 
cried out, ** and you shall drink with us." 

Two girls, in very strange costumes, now entered, and with a most 
familiar smile and nod filled the glasses. A cold perspiration trickled 
down the Minister of Justice's back, and he sighed, ** What will happen 
next, and what will become of me !" In spite of all his resistance he 
was forced to drink with them ; and when he heard it said on all sides 
that he was drunk, he did not in the least doubt the truth of this not 
over-polite observation, but begged the ladies and gentlemen would be 
good enough to procure him a coach. What he said, however, was no 
more intelligible to them than Hebrew. 

He had never before been in such rough, uncivilised company, so 
that it almost seemed to him as if the heathenish times had come back 
again, and he thought, *' This is the most dreadful moment of my life, for 
the whole world is leagued against me." It then suddenly occurred to 
him that he might get under the table, unobserved, and so creep to the 
door. He did so, but just at the moment he reached the entrance the 
others saw what his intention was, and they seised him by the l^ga. 
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The fetal galoshes now fortunately fell off, and thus the qpell was 
diasolved. 

The Minister of Justice quite plainly saw a bright lamp burning 
before him, and behind this there stood a beautiful large house. All 
seemed in proper order, as of old; it was Oster Street exactly as we know 
it He was lying with his feet on the step of a door, and just opposite 
to him sat the watchman asleep. 

" Can it be possible," he exclaimed, " that I have been lying here 
and dreaming ? Yes, it is Oster Street, and how beautifully light and 
clean ! It is most extraordinary that one single glass of punch should 
have had such an effect upon me !*' 

T^o minutes later he was seated in a coach being driven towards 
Christianshaven ; and as he thought of his past anxiety and distress, he 
felt heartily thankful to the happy reality of the present time, for, with 
all its imperfections, how infinitely better than that to which he had just 
been transported I 

III. ,t^. 

The Watchman's AHa^entures. ^ 

•* Why, there are a pair of galoshes !" the watchman said, waking up 
from a sot^d jslecp. " They, no doubt, belong to the lieutenant, who 
lives up there, for they are lying close to his door." 

The honest man first thought of ringing and restoring them, for 
there was still light in the room ; but, on consideration, he did not do so, 
for fear of waking the other inmates of the house. 

** It must be cojDifortable and warm to have such machines as those 
on," he said. " Oh, how elastic and soft they are I" They fitted him 
as if they had been moulded on his feet. ** How curiously this world 
goea on !" he philosophised. *^ Now, there's the lieutenant might have 
been snug in bed long ago, where one can, no doubt, stretch out one's 
legs most comfortably, and yet there he is wandering up and down his 
room, because he possibly had too many good things at diimer. He is 
a happy man, for he has neither a needy motlier nor a host of eternally 
hungry children. £very night he goes out into company, where he 
gets a good supper for nothing. Oh, could I but for once exchange 
with him, how happy I should be !" 

As he uttered the wish the magic power of the galoshes began to 
operate, and the watchman's very being passed into that of the lieu- 
tenant. There he stood in the handsomely-iumiBhed room, and held 
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between liie fingers a sheet of pink note paper, on which a poem wa« 
written, the officer himself being the anthor ; for who has not» at least 
once in his life, had a momqit of lyric inspiration ? and if one writea 
down one's thoughts, that is poetiy. Now here was written :— 

"OH, WERE I RICHl" 

** Oh, were I rich ! that ferreot wish, in tmthy 
Was very often miiie in early youth. 
Oh, were I rich 1 an officer I'd be, 
With iword and uniform so gay and free 1 
As time pasted on this wish was granted me^ 
An officer I was, bat riches ne?er 
Were mine, for still I am as poor as ever* 

*' Yes, rich I was in one thing— poetry. 
And loved a girl, who fondly dang to me, 
Charmed by the fand of rich, poetic lore, 
Of which I had a neyer-ending store. 
For this she crared, and wished for nothing moie. 
Then did I pray that nothing as might sever \ 
But no, alas ! that coald not last for ever. 

" Oh, were I rich ! so soands to heaven my prayer i 
I've watched that girl grow np so tall and fair,— 
She is so good, so pretty, and so wise,— 
Could she bat read my heart with those dear eyes — 
Did she but share those throbbings — -— No, hope dies^ 
For stiU to silence I am doomed, as ever, 
Let her not fed my torture now and never ! " 

Sueh poetry a man may write when he is in love, but a man of 
sense will not let it be printed. Here is depicted one of the sufiuringa 
of life, in which there is really poetry, and the higher the position in 
society the greater the pain. Daily want is the stagnant pool of life 
without one of its pleasant pictures reflected in it A lieutenant, loTe» 
and poverty, fit very well together ; but who would ^ot feel it even 
more distressing than appropriate? This the lieutenant felt moat 
keenly, and therefore he leant his head against the side of the window^ 
and sighed deeply. 

" The poor watchman outside in the street is far happier than I, 
for he does not know the feeling of the distress I suffer. He has a 
home, a wife and children, who cry at his sorrows and rejoice in his 
happiness. Oh, I should be much more happy if I could change with 
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him, and wander through this life with his requireinents and his hopes ! 
Yes, he is a hundred times more happy than I. Oh, were I hut he ! " 

The watchman was, all of a sudden, a watchman again. Through 
the agency of the galoshes of Fortune, unheknown to himself, his 
identity had passed over into that of the lieutenant ; hut, as we have 
just seen, he then felt much less contented, and preferred that state he 
had just hefore hewailcd. So the watchman was again a watchman. 

*' That was an ugly dream," he said, '* though funny enough, too* 
It seemed to me as if I were the lieutenant there ahove, and yet some- 
how I could not quite like it I missed my good old mother and those 
dear little ones, who, from sheer love, almost smother me with kisses." 

He could not get the dream out of his head ; and he sat staring 
hefore him, up in the darkness, when he saw a shooting -star. " There, 
another star has fallen,** he said ; " hut what does that matter, for there 
ave plenty of them left ? I should like to examine those sparkling little 
things nearer; hut more particularly the moon, which is more steady. 
The student for whom my wife used to wash said, that when we die 
we fly, as light as a feather, from one star to another. Now, of course, 
that is all nonsense ; hut it would he very pleasant could I hut for 
once take a jump up there, and my hody might, for aught I care, 
remain here on the door-step." 

There are certain things in this world to which one should only 
give utterance after the most mature consideration ; and one must he 
douhly careful when one has Fortune's galoshes on. You shall hear 
what happened to the watchman. 

As regards ourselves, we know what speed has heen ohtained hy 
means of steam ; we have had experience of it, either on the railway or 
on hoard a steam-packet ; hut this is like a snail's progress, compared 
to the swiftness with which light travels. It flies twelve million times 
quicker than the fastest race-horse, and yet electricity is still swifter. 
Death is an eleotric shock received in the heart ; and on the wings of 
electricity the soul takes its flight. The light of the sun requires eight 
minutes and a few seconds to travel a distance of ninety-five millions 
of miles, and the soul travelling hy electricity would accompHsh the 
same distance in a few minutes less. The distance hetween the difierent 
heavenly hodies is, therefore, no greater for it than to us the distance 
between the houses of our friends in the same town. However, after 
the electric shock in the heart, just mentioned, the soul has done with 
the body here on earth for once and all, unless, like the watchman of 
Oster Street, we have the galoshes of Fortune on. 

In some few seconds the watchman had accomplished the 2iO,000 
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miles to the moon, which, as we all know, is ot a much lighter material 
than our earth, or, as we should say, like newly -fallen snow. He found 
himself on one of the innumerable mountain-ridges which we are 
acquauited with from maps of the moon. In the inside it went down 
perpendicularly, like the inside of a caldron, to the depth of two or 
three miles : and at the bottom there stood a city, which we can only 
imperfectly imagine if we beat up the white of an egg in a glass of 
water. The material was quite as soft, and formed just such tow^r^ 
and domes, transparent and wavering in the thin air. Our earth hung 
above his head like a large fiery baU. 

He at once discovered a quantity of beings, which were, no doubt, 
what we call human beings ; but they looked very different to what we 
do. If they were accurately copied by an experienced artist's hand, 
we should no doubt exclaim, " What a wonderfully beautiful arabesque !** 
They also had a language ; but no one can expect that the watchman's 
soul could understand it. It could however, for in our souls lie far 
greater powers than we earth-worms have any notion of, for all our 
fancied wisdom. Does not the mighty queen, in the land of magic, 
ahow us her wonderful dramatic talent in our dreams ? Our acquaint- 
ances appear so characteristic in word and action, that none of us whilst 
awake could so faithfully imitate them. Are not persons suddenly 
called, of whom we have not even thought for years, and portrayed 
accurately as by the must faithful daguerreotype ? There is something 
troublesome in this memory of the soul, for it can repeat every sin and 
every bad thought, quite independent of our will ; and it depends 
whether we are prepared to give an account of every expressioii of 
levity that has come from our hearts and lips. 

The watchman's soul understood the language of the inhabitants of 
the moon pretty welL The Moonites were disputing about our earth, 
And doubted that it could be inhabited ; for certainly, they said, the 
air must be too thick there to allow a rational creature to breathe at 
all. They considered the moon alone to be inhabited, and that it was 
the heart of the whole planetary system, on which the real cosmopolites 
lived. What strange ideas men, or rather Moonites, have! There 
was a good deal of talk about politics as well ; but we must be on our 
guard what we say, and not tell stories out of school, for if we were to 
offend that formidable power we might, perhaps, receive a shovrer of 
stones upon our heads, or possibly the German Ocean would overflow 
its gigantic bowl ; so we vdll not betray a single word, but return to 
Oster Street, to witness what happened to the watchman's body. 

Lifeless it sat upon the step, the watchman's staff had fallen out of 
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its hands, and its eyes were fixed upon the moon, looking after its soul 
taking a holiday up there. 

" What o'clock is it, watchman ?** a passer-by asked ; and not 
receiving any answer, the young gentleman, who was returning home 
in rather a merry humour, with several companions, thought he would 
try the e£fect of a fiUip on the nose, which made the watchman's body 
lose its equilibrium, and it rolled over upon the ground, Surprise and 
terror seiEed upon the whole company, for it was evident the man was 
dead ; and it being reported to the police, the body was carried to the 
hospital in the dawn of morning. 

It might be now rather puzzling for the soul if it returned and 
looked in vain for its body in the street where it had left it ; but, as the 
0oul is brighter when independent of the body, it would, no doubt, run 
at once to the police-office, then to the office for lost goods, and finally 
to the hospital 

Here, as already said, the body had been carried, and, as the first 
thing to be done was to undress it, the galoshes were naturaBy taken 
off first, whereupon the soul, which had only gone out on an adventure, 
liad to return as quick as lightning to its worldly habitation. It took 
its course in a straight line towards the body, and in a few seconds life 
Tetumed to the man in its full vigour. He stated that it had been 
the most dreadfdl night he had ever passed, and that he would not, for 
five shillings, again experience those indescribable feelings and wander- 
ings of lunacy, but that he was all right again. 

That same day he was discharged from the hospital as perfectly 
nvdl; but the galoshes remained there. 



IV. 
A Critical Momeni. A Most Eztraordinairf/ Journey. 

Every inhabitant of Copenhagen knows what the entrance to Frede- 
rick's Hospital in Copenhagen i^ like ; but, as possibly some strangers 
to the dty may also lead this little story, we must give a short 
description of it 

The hospital is separated from the street, by a rather high railings 
the thick iron bars of which stand so far apart that, as is said, a very 
thin chaplain managed to squeeze himself through them, and pay his 
private visits outside.. The part of the body most difficult to get 
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throngh is the head, so here, as often in the world, small heads avB 
most favoured. This will be enough of an introduction. 

One of the young volunteers, of whom it might be said, that he had 
a large, thick head, happened to be on duty there that evening. The 
rain poured down in torrents, but, in spite of that, he must go out for 
a quarter of an hour, and he thought it quite unnecessary to kt the 
porter know anything about it» if he could but slip through the bars. 
There lay the galoshes, which the watchman had left behind him, and, 
having no notion they were those of Fortuney he thought that in such 
weather they were most desirable ; so he put them on ; and now the 
only question was, whether he could squeeze through the railings, for 
he had never yet tried it 

As he stood there, he said, ''Would to goodness my head were 
only through I'* and on the instant, big and thick as it was, it slipped 
through without the slightest difficulty. That was the galoshes' doing ; 
but now the body was to follow. 

" Oh, dear !" he exclaimed, '' I am too fat I thought the greatest 
difficulty would be with the head. I shall never get through." 

He now tried to draw his head back ; but it would not do. He 
could move his neck easily enough ; but that was all. His first feeling 
was vexation and anger ; the second, that his spirits sank below zera 
The galoshes of Fortune had brought him into this dreadful fix ; and, 
unfortunately, it never entered into his head to wish it back again. 
He acted, and could not move from the spot The rain came down in 
torrents, and not a human being was to be seen in the streets. He conld 
not reach the bell ; so he foresaw that he might have to remain there 
till morning, when a smith would have to be sent for to file the ban 
through ; but all that would take time, and the whole school of boys, 
just opposite, would be on their legs; and, worse still, the whole 
quarter inhabited by the sailors would be alive, — a nice concourse to 
see him in the stocks, as it were ! " All the blood will rush to my 
head, and I shall lose my senses ; yes, I shall go mad. Oh, were I 
but free again, it would pass over !** 

He should have said that sooner; for the instant the wiBh was 
uttered his head was free, and he rushed to his room, quite bewil* 
dered by the fright Fortune's galoshes had caused him. 

We must not think that with this all wss over ; no, there is worse 
to follow. 

The night passed, and the following day, too» but the galoshes 
were not sent for. 

That evening there was to be a declamatoiy representation in the 
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little theatre in Kanniken Street The bouse was crammed full, and 
amongst the audience was our volunteer from the hospital, who seemed 
to have forgotten his adventure of the night before ; and, as it was 
dirty in the streets, he had put on the galoshes, they not having been 
claimed. A new poem, entitled Mi/ Grandmother* b Spectacles, was 
recited. These were spectacles of no ordinary description, for to any 
one who had them on, if before a large assembly, the people appeared 
as cards, from which all that would happen to them in the coming year 
could be foretold. 

The thought occupied him, that he would like to have such a pair 
of spectacles, for, if properly used, one might, perhaps, be able to see 
riprht into people's hearts, which, it seemed to him, would be far more 
interesting than merely seeing what their fortunes would be the next 
year, for that one would know anyhow when the time came, but the 
other never. '' I can imagine now the whole row of ladies and gentle- 
men on the first seat ; if I could see into their hearts, it would be like so 
many shops ; and hot^ my eyes should wander about in them ! That 
lady's shop there would be a milliner's, and the shop of this one would 
be empty ; but still I think it would not hurt to have it cleaned out a 
little. Some of the shops, however, would be well filled with useful 
articles*. I know such an one ; but there is already a shopman in it, 
which is the only fault in the whole shop. From this and that one it 
would sound, ' Walk in ! please to walk in.' Yes ; could I but enter 
as a thought, and wander at will through the hearts !" 

Well, this was the cue for the galoshes, the volunteer shrunk up 
into nothing, and an unprecedented journey began right through the 
hearts of the audience of the first row. The first heart through which 
he passed was that of a lady, but his impression was, that he had 
entered the Orthopiedic Institution, into the room where the casts of the 
various deformed limbs hang up against the wall ; though there was 
this difference, that in the institution the casts are taken on the entry of 
the patient, whereas here, in the heart, they were taken at the time the 
good people went out. They were casts of the various deformities, both 
bodily and mental, of difierent friends that were here preserved. ULs 
next visit was to another female heart, and this seemed a large solemn 
church. The white dove of innocence fluttered above the altxir. Uow 
gladly would he have fallen upon his knees, but he was obliged to move 
otn into the next heart, though he still heard the notes of the organ, and 
he felt as if he were a new and better man, and not unworthy to enter 
the next sanctuary, which showed him a poor garret and a sick mother. 
The warm sun shone through the open window, beautiful roses nodded 

M 
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from the little wooden box on the roof, and two lovely birds sang of the 
joys of youth, whilst the sick mother prayed for a blessing on her 
daughter. 

He now crept on hands and feet through an over-filled butcher's 
shop ; here was meat, and nothing but meat. This, however, was the 
heart of a rich, highly respectable man, whose name is, no doubt, in the 
directory. 

Then he passed into the heart of this man's wife, which was an old 
tumble-down pigeon-house ; her husband's portrait served as weather* 
cock, and was in connexion with the doors, so that these opened and 
shut as the man turned. 

After this he thought himself transported into a narrow needle-case, 
full of sharp pointed needles, and imagined that must surely be the heart 
6f an old maid ; but such was not the case, for it belonged to a quite 
young officer with several orders, of whom it was said, he is a man of 
heart and talent 

Quite bewildered, the poor volunteer left the heart of the last person 
in the row, and could not bring his thoughts into anything like order, 
settling in his own mind, that he must have been carried away by too 
quick an imagination. 

'* Good heavens I** he sighed, ** I certainly must have a disposition 
to go mad. It is abominably hot here, so that the blood rushes to my 
head." He then remembered his adventure of the night before, how his 
head had got fixed between the iron bars of the hospital. *' That must 
be the cause of all this," he said, ** and I must see to it in time. A 
.|Mpr-bath would be the thing. Oh, were I in one now!" 
^^and there he lay in the vapour-bath, but with his clothes, boots, 
and galoshes on, the drops of hot water falling down from the ceiling 
op to his face. 

'' Whew !" he exdaimcd, and rushed to the door. The attendant 
uttered an exclamatibn too, when he saw a man in that state, but the 
volunteer had the presence of mind to say, " It is for a washer." 

The first thing he did when he reached his own room was to put 
a blister on the back of his neck, to draw out the madness. 

The next morning he had a sore back, and that was all he gained by 
Fortune's galoshes. 
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V. 

The Clerk'i Transformations. 

The watcliinaii, who n, no doubt, not yet forgotten, thought of the 
galoeheB he had found, so he fetched them from the hospital, but as 
neither the lieutenant nor any one else in the street owned them, he 
delivered them over to the poUoe. 

" They are exactly like my galoshes," one of the clerks said, as he 
placed them by the side of his own. ** Even a shoemaker's eye could 
scarcely distinguish one pair from the other." 

At that moment a servant came in with some papers. 

The derk turned roui\d to speak to the man, but after that, when he 
again looked at the galoshes, he was puzzled to tell whether those to 
the right or the left were his own. 

" It must be those that are wet,** he thought; but he just thought 
wrong : and why should not even the police be wrong sometimes ? He 
therefore put on Fortune's galoshes instead of his own, and taking the 
papers under his arm, for he intended to read them over and make 
notes of them at home, he left the office ; but as it was then fine, he 
thought a walk to Friedrichsberg would do him good, so he took that 
road, safely depositing his papers in his pocket 

No one could be more quiet and steady than this young man, and 
we will therefore not begrudge him this little walk, which, after so much 
sitting, will be most beneficial to him. At first he walked along, as it 
were, in a state of vegetation, so the galoshes had no opportunity to 
escercise their magic power. 

When he had got a short way out of the town, he met an acquaint* "" 
anoe, a young poet, who told him that, on the following day, he was 
going to start on his summer excursion. 

'' What ! going off again ?** the clerk exclaimed. " Well, you are a 
bappy fellow ! Ton can fly in whatever direction you like, whereas we 
others have a chain round the leg." 

*' But the chain is fastened to the tree of life," the poet answered. 
** You need feel no anxiety for the morrow, and. when you grow old 
you win receive a pension." 

" Still you are the best off," the clerk continued. " Why, there is a ' 
pleasure in sitting and composing. Every one has something agreeable 
to say to you, and then you are your own master. You should just try 
it for once to sit shut up in an office over uninteresting work." 

The poet shook his head, the clerk shook his head, and they parted, 
each holding to his opinion. 
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" Strange people, these poets are," the clerk said. " I should like to 
enter into their feelings, and to be a poet myself. I am quite sure that 
I should not write such doleful verses as many do. Now this is a 
delightful day for a poet ! The air is unusually dear, the clouds so 
beautiful, and there is such a sweet scent from all the vegetation. For 
many years I have not felt it so delightful as at this moment." 

We perceive already that he has become a poet This remark 
would, in most cases, be a folly, for it is nonsense to suppose that poets 
are different to other men, there being amongst these, occasionally, far 
more poetical natures than many amongst the authors of acknowledged 
talent. The only difference, is, that the poet has a better spiritual 
memory, that he can retain the thought and the feeling till they are 
clearly and intelligibly embodied in words, which others cannot. But 
the transition from a commonplace to a gifted nature remains a transi* 
tion, and can, therefore, not fail to be noticed in the clerk. 

" The delicious perfume I" he said. " How it reminds me of the 
violets at Aunt Lone's. That was when I was still a little boy. Good 
gracious ! how long it is since I have thought of that. The good old 
girl, she lived out there, behind the bank. She always had a twig, or 
% couple of green cuttings, in water, let the winter be ever so severe. 
V'iolets scented the room at the time when I placed the warm halfpence 
against the frozen windows to make peep-holes. It was pretty to see 
the ships lying frozen in, on the canal below, deserted by their crews, a 
screeching raven forming the garrison. Then later, the spring breezes 
brought life everywhere. Amidst singing and hurrahing the ice was 
sawed, the ships were tarred and rigged, preparatory to sailing off to 
foreign countries. But I have remained here, and must still remain ; 
and, seated at my desk, see others fetch passports for their journeys. 
Such is my fate. Oh, yes I " he sighed, then suddenly stopped. 
" Good heavens I" he exclaimed, "what can be the matter with me? 
Never before had I such thoughts or feelings ; the spring air must be 
the cause, and there is as much anxiety as pleasure in the feeling." He 
took his papers out of his pocket, saying as he did so, " These will give 
me something else to think of." He ran his eyes over^^e first leaf and 
read, " Dante Stgbrith, an original tragedy, in five acts. What is 
this? and it is my writing too. Can I really have written the 
tragedy ? The Intrigue in the Park, or the Day of Repentance, a 
vaudeville. WTiere can I possibly have got these ? Some one must 
have put them into my pocket. But here is a letter." It was, indeed, 
a letter from the director of the theatre rejecting the pieces, and was by 
no means polite. " Hem ! hem ! " the derk mumbled, and seated him* 
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self npon a l)encli. His thoughts were so elastic, and his heart so soft, 
and tmintentionally he laid hold of one of the flowers nearest to him, 
which happened to be an ordinary litde daisy. In one minute it 
related what botanists would only teach us in several lectures ; it told of 
its birth, of the power of the sun's light, which expands the little leaves, 
and forces them to exhale their fragrance. Air and light are the 
flower's lovers,* but light is the favoured one, for towards the light it 
turns, and when this disappears it folds up its leaves and sleeps. " It 
is the light that gives me beauty," the flower said ; ^* but the air gives 
yon breath," the poet's voice whispered. 

Close by stood a boy striking into a marshy ditch with a stick, so 
that the drops of water flew high up into the air, and the clerk thought 
of the millions of invisible insects thus hurled aloft, as high for them, 
according to their size, as it would be for us to be sent whirling above 
the douds; As the derk thought of this, and of the change that had 
taken place in himself, he could not help smiling, and said, "It is 
evident I am asleep and dreaming ; but how strange it is that a dream 
should seem so natural, and that one should know at the same time 
that it is only a dream ? Could I but remember it all when I awake 
to-morrow morning ! I seem to be particularly bright now, and to take 
a clear view of aU things, and yet I am quite sure that if I recollect any- 
thing of it to-morrow, it will be all nonsense, for that has happened to 
me before. All that is dever and to the purpose which one hears and 
says in a dream is like fairy money, which is all pure gold when one 
receives it, but, when looked at by day-light, is only stones or dry 
leaves." As he now watched the birds hopping joyously from branch 
to branch, he sighed and said, quite plaintively, " They are better off 
than I, for to be able to fly is a delightful thing, and happy must the 
being be that is bom with wings. Now, if I could change, it should be 
into a lark." 

That very instant his arms and coat-tails became wings, his clothes 
turned into feathers, and the galoshes into clawf. He saw it well enough, 
and laughed inwardly. " There can be no doubt whatever now that 
I am dreaming, but it is exactly like reality;" and he flew up amongst 
the green leaves and began to sing ; but there was no poetry in his song, 
for he had ceased to be a poet ; the galoshes, like every one who does a 
thing ^dl, could only do one thing at a time. He had wished to 
become a^poet, and was one ; then he wished to be a little bird, and on 
becoming that had given up his former nature. 

" This is charming ! " he said. " The whole day I am at the police- 
office engaged in the steadiest possible work, and at night dream that ^ 
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am a lark flying about tbe garden of Friedrichsberg, A faroe might 
be written about it" 

He then flew down into the grasB, tamed bia bead first to one aide 
and then to the other, pecking at the bkdes of grass, which in oom- 
parifion to his present size seemed to him like the palm-treea of North 
Africa. 

This only lasted for a minute, and then it became pitch-dark all at 
once, it seeming to him as if some enormouB object had been thrown 
over him. This was a laige cap, and immediately a boy's hand, thrust 
under it, caught the clerk round the back and wings, and in his fright 
he exclaimed, ** You impudent fellow ! I am a derk at the police-office ; ** 
but to the boy that only sounded like the " Pipipip" of a bird, so he 
gave it a tap on its beak and went on. 

In a few minutes he met two school>boyB of the higher class, that ia 
as to family, for as to behaviour they were of the very lowest. They 
bought the bird for sixpence, and the dark was carried to Copenhagen 
to a house in Gother Street 

** It is well that I am only dreaming," the derk said, "or I should 
really be in a rage, for at first I was a poet and now a lark. I suppose 
it must be the poet's fancy has changed me into this little creature. It 
is a miserable story, particularly the falling into a boy's dutches. I 
wonder how it will all end ? " 

The boys took him into a very degant room, where they were 
received*by a fat, smiling lady, but she was not at all pleased to see the 
common field-bird, as she called the lark, brought there : however, for 
that day she would allow it, and it was put into an empty cage that stood 
at the window. '' It may amuse Poppy," she said nodding smilingly to a 
large green parrot^ which was proudly swinging itself in its ring in a 
splendid brass cage. ** It is Poppy's birthday," she added, with stupid 
simplidty, " and the little field-bird has come to wish him joy." 

Poppy did not answer a single word, but went on swinging himsdf 
backwards and forwards ; but a beautiful canary, whidi had been brought 
from its warm, balmy country the previous summer, began to amg with 
all its might 

" Scieedier," the lady said, and threw a white pocket handkerdiief 
over the cage. 

'^Pipip!" he sighed, *' what a dreadful snow-storm!** and with thia 
he was silent 

The clerk, or the-field bird, aa the lady called him, was placed dose 
by the side, of the canary, in a small cage, and not far firom the parrot 
The only words Poppy could chatter, and which often sounded oddly 
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eDoagb» were, ** But let us be men !" The rest of his talk was quite as 
incomprehensible as the twittering of the canary; but not to the clerk, as 
be was now a bird himself, for he could understand his companions weU 
enough. 

" I flew under the green palm-trees and the blooming almond-trees," 
the Canary sang ; " I flew with my brothers and sisters over the beauti- 
ful flowers and the dear lake, the bottom of which was covered with 
plants. And I saw many beautiful parrots, who told the funniest 
stories — so many, and such long ones !" 

" Those were wild birds," the Parrot put in, " and had no sort ot 
education. But let us be men." Why do you not laugh ? As the lady 
and all her friends laugh, you might too. It is a great misfortune no^ 
to be able to enjoy what is funny. 

" Oh, do you not remember the beautiful girb that used to dance 
under the tents ? Do you not remember the sweet fruits, and the 
oooling juice of the wild-growing plants ? " 

" Oh yes !" the Parrot answered, " but I am much better oflF here, 
for I get good food, and am treated with familiarity ; I know that I am 
clever, and with that I am satisfied. Let us be men. You have a 
poetical turn, as it b caUed, whereas I have solid sense and wit. You 
have genius, but no prudence, and thus you take your high flights ot 
fancy and get covered up. They do not treat me in that way. No, I 
have cost them too much, and then I can make myself respected with my 
beak. But let us be men." * 

" Oh, my warm, beautiful country I" the Canary sang; " I will sing 
of your dark green trees and calm bays, where the drooping branches 
kiss the clear water; I will sing of the joys of my glittering brothers and 
aisters." 

'' Have done with your elegiac strains !" the Parrot said. ** Tell us 
Bomething to make us laugh. Laughter is a sign of the highest mental 
powers. See whether • dog or a horse can laugh, — no, they can cry, 
but to laugh is human. Ha, ha, ha !" the Parrot laughed, addiug his 
piece of wit, " Let us be men." 

** You little brown Danish bird," the Canary said, '' you, too, have 
been taken prisoner. No doubt it is cold in your forests ; but there is 
freedom, at any rate. They have forgotten to shut your cage, and the 
upper part of the window is open, so fly away, fly away whilst you 
can." 

Instinctively the derk did as he was told, but at the very moment 
he left the cage, the door leading into another room creaked, and with 
«TBen flashincy eyes stealthily the cat came in and hunted him. The 
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Canary fluttered in its cage, the Parrot flapped its wings and cried, 
" Let us be men ! " The clerk was almost dead with flight, and flew 
out at the open window, away over the houses and streets, till at last he 
was obliged to rest 

He reached a house which had something familiar in its appearance ; 
the window was open, so he flew in. It was his own room, and he 
alighted on the table. 

"Let us be men!" he said, quite unintentionally, imitating the 
parrot, and that instant he was the clerk again, but was sitting on 
the table. 

" Good gracious!" he exclaimed, "how did I get up here and fall 
asleep? That was a troubled, uncomfortable dream. What nonsense 
itaUwas!" 



VI. 

The bett tJtcU the Galmhes hroftght 

The next day, early in the morning, whilst the derk was still in 
bed, there was a knock at his door. It was a neighbour living on the 
same floor, a young clergyman, who entered. 

" Lend me yoiir galoshes," he said, " for it is dreadfully wet in the 
garden, but the sun shines so beautifully that I should like to go and 
smoke a pipe .down there." 

He put on the galoshes, and was soon below in the garden, which 
contained one plum and one apple -tree ; but a garden, as small even as 
that, in Go|)enhagen, is considered a great treat 

The clergyman wandered up and down the walk. It was just six 
o'clock, and a stage-coach horn sounded from the street 

"Oh, travelling, travelling!" he cried« "That is the greatest 
happiness in the world, and the fondest of my wishes. It would curs 
this restlessness that I feel, but it must be far. I should like to see 
delightful Switzerland, and to travel through Italy, and " 

It was well that the galoshes acted at once, or he would have gone 
too far, as well for himself as for na. He did travel He was in the 
heart of Switzerland, but with eight othets^ packed together in a dili- 
gence. His head ached, he had a pain in the back, and the blood had 
run down into his feet, which were swelled in oonsequenoe, and his boots 
hurt him. He was in a state between sleeping and waking. In his 
right-hand pocket he had a letter of credit, in the left his passport^ and 
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in the breast-pocket a little leather purse full of gold. Each dream 
announced the loss of one or the other of these treasures, so that he was 
constantly starting up in feverish excitement, and the first movement of 
his hand was in a triangle, from the right to the left, and then to the 
breast, to find out whether he had his property still. Umbrellas, sticks, 
and hats dangled from the top in the net, considerably hiding the view, 
which was very imposing. ^ 

Grand, solemn, and dark, was the face of nature all around. The 
pine-forests looked only like heather on the high rocks, -the tops of 
which were lost in the douds : and now it began to snow, a cold wind 
blowing. 

" Oh, were we but on the other side of the Alps I" he said, " for then 
it would be summer, and I should have got money on my letter of 
credit, the anxiety respecting which destroys all my enjoyment of 
Switzeriand. Oh, were I but on the other side!" 

And there he was on the other side, right in Italy, between Florence 
and Rome. The lake Trasimene lay there in the light of the setting 
son, like burnished gold, between the dark blue mountains. Here, 
where Hannibal vanquished Flaminius, the vines hold each other in ft 
friendly embrace. Lovely, half-naked children were tending a herd of 
ooal-black pigs under a groUp of sweet laurel-trees by the roadside. 
Could we but do justice to this delightfuj scene, every one wquld 
exdaim, " Delightful Italy ! " but our young clergyman did not say 
this by any means, nor a single one of his travelling companions in 
the veturino. 

* Poisonous flies and gnats came flying by thousands into the carriage, 
and in vain they tried to beat them off with myrtle-twigs. The flies 
stung them in spite of all, and there was not a being in the carriage 
whoee face was not swelled with the bites of these venomous insects. 
The poor horses were UteraDy covered with them, and it was only a 
momentary relief when the coachman got down and scraped them ofL 
The sun now went down, and an icy coldness, though of diort duration, 
foUowed, like the cold air from a tomb on a hot summer's day; but all 
around, the mountains and the clouds assumed that peculiar green tint 
which we see in some old paintings, and which we think unnatural, if 
we have not witnessed the changes of colour in southern dimes. It was 
a delightful sight, but the stomach was empty, the body fatigued, and 
the longing of the heart was fixed upon comfortable nightoquarters ; but 
where were such to be found ? The eye sought this much more anxiously 
than the beauties of nature. 

The road led through an>el||k-grove, something like our knotty 
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willow-trees, and here stood the solitary inn. A dozen crippled beggars 
were collected before the door, the most brisk of whom, to use an ex- 
pression of Marry at's, looked like '^ the eldest son of Hunger, who had 
just come of age," and the others were either blind or had paralyzed legs, 
and crawled on their hands, or had withered anns* with fingerless 
hands. That was, indeed. Misery in rags. '* Eccellenza, miserabili ! '* 
they gyoaned, stretching forth their diseased limbs. The hostess, with 
bare feet, uncombed hair, and covered only with a dirty blouse, received 
the guests herself. The doors were fastened with string, and the floor- 
ing of the rooms was broken plaster and rough stones ; bats were flying 
about, and the smell was dreadful. 

** For goodness', sake, let the doth be laid below in the stable ! " one of 
the travellers said, " for there, at least, we shall know what we breathe.*' 

The windows were opened to let in a little fresh air, but quicker 
than this in came the withered arms, and the perpetual wailing, " Miser* 
abili, eccellenza." On the walls were numbers of inscriptions, more 
than the half being anything but in praise of la bella Italia. 

Supper was brought up, consisting of water-soup, seasoned with 
pepper and bad oil, the latter of which played the principal role in the 
salad. Bad eggs and roasted cocks' -combs were the delicacies of the 
repast: even the wine had an after- taste; it was a most decided mixture. 

At night all the trunks were heaped up against the door, and one 
of the travellers was to keep watch whilst the others slept The watch- 
ing fell to our young derg^yman; — oh, how oppressively hot and sufibcat- 
ing it was ! the gnats whirred and stung, and the muerabUi outside 
groaned in their sleep. 

" Travelling would be all very well," the young dergymaa said, 
''if one had no body. It would be delightful, if that could remain at 
rest whilst the spirit took its flight I always find some want that 
oppresses my heut, a longing after something better than the present 
affords. Something better — yes, the best, but where, and what is it? 
It is a final and happy resting-place I wish for." 

As soon as the wish was expressed he was at home. The kmg 
white curtains hung before the windows, and in the middle of the room 
stood the black coffin, in whidi nis body had found a resting-plaoa. 
His wish was fuUiUed, bis body was at rest, and his spirit had taken 
its flight No one is happy before he is in his grave, were the words 
of Solomon ; and they were now verified. 

Two figures were present in the room ; we know them both : the 
one was Care, and the other Fortune's envoy. They bent down over 
ihe dead body. 
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'' Now, you see,** Care said, " what happiness your galcthes have 
brought mankind." 

*' To him, at least, who slnmhers here, they have I ronght a lasting 
good," the other answered. 

** Oh no I*' Care oontinned, " he went of his own f ccord, he was not 
called, and has not accomplished what was set him in ti is world. I will 
d» him a favour." 

8he took the galoshes off his feet, the sleep of death was ended, and 
he aroee : Care ctisappeared, and with her the galoshes, which ahe» no 
doubt, looked upon as her onm. 



THE FIR-TREE. 

OUT IB the forest there stood rach & pretty little fir-tree ; it h»d a 
good placM, for there waa mm, plenty of wr, and all around grew 
many larger comrades, spmoe as well as larch, but the little tree thought 
of nothing but growing. It did not trouble itself about the sun or tbft 
fresh air, nor about the children who came into the forest to gather 
Btrawberries and raspberries. Often they seated themselves close to tha 
little fir-tree ; and then they would say, " How chaimiugly little th«t 
tree is I " which it did not at all like to hear. 

The next year it was a long joint bigger, and dw year foSowins 
another ; for with fir-treea one can always tell, by the number of jointa, 
how many years they have been growing. 

" Oh, were I but a large tree like the others!" the little thing said, 
plaintively, " for then I coqld stretch out my branch far around, and 
look out into the world. The birds would build nesta in my branches, 
and when the wind blew I could nod as proudly as the others." 

It took no pleasure in the smishine, in the birds, and in the red 
clouds which sailed over it night and morning. 

In winter, when the enow was lying all aroond eo glitteringly 
white, a hare would frequently come mnntug that way, and, without 
troubling itself to turn to the right or to the left, would jump over the 
little tree. Oh, how annoying that was ! But two winlen passed, 
and the third tha tree was so tall that the hate hid to ma nnrnd iL 
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Oh, to grow, to grow, to beoome big and old, was the only thing worth 
living for ! the tree thought 

In autunm the woodcutters always came and 6ut down some of the 
largest trees. This happened every year, and the young Tree, which 
had considerably sprung up, shuddered at the sight, for the great, 
magnificent trees fell with a crash to the ground, when their branches 
were cut off, and the trees looked so long and thin, that they could 
Bcar6ely be recognised ; but they were then laid upon carts, and horses 
dragged them away out of the forest. 

\\Tiere were they, going to ? ^Tiat awaited them ? 

In spring, when the Swallows and Storks came, the Tree asked them, 
" Do you not know where they are carried to ? Have you not met 
them?" 

The Swallows knew nothing, but ttie Stork looked thoughtful, 
nodded his head, and said, ** Yes, I should think so ; for we met many 
iiew ships when we left Egypt, and the ships had magnificent masts. 
We may suppose those were they, for they had a smell of turpentine, 
and they looked so fine, that I must congratulate you." 

" Oh, were I but big enough to cross the sea too ! But what is the 
sea really, and what does it look like ?" 

" That would take rather long to explain," the Stork said, and went 
its way. 

"Rejoice in your youth!" the Sunbeams said; ''rejoice in your 
power of growing, and in your young life." 

And the Wind kissed the Tree, and the Dew shed tears over it, but 
the Fir-tree did not underetand them. 

Towards Christmas some quite young trees were cut down, many 
that were not even as big or old as this Fir-tree, that had neither peace 
nor rest, but was constantly longing to get away. These young trees — 
and they w;ere just the most beautiful — always retained their branches, 
and thus put upon waggons, were drawn out of the forest. 

" Where are they going to ?" the Fir-tree asked. " They are no 
bigger than I ; indeed, there was one considerably smaller ; and why do 
they keep all their branches ? Where can they be going to ?" 

" We know all about that," the Sparrows twittered. " Down there 
in the town we were looking through the windows of the houses, and 
<we know where the young trees are carried to. Oh, the greatest splen* 
dour that can be imagined awaits them ! When we looked through 
the windows we saw that they were stood up in the middle of the warm 
room, and adorned with the most beautiful things, — gingerbread, gilt 
apples, playthings of all sorts, and hundreds pf wax-tapera I" 
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" And then ?'* the Fir*tree asked, trembling all over; " and then ? 
What happens then?" 

" We did not see more, bnt that was incomparably beantiM.** 

** I wonder whether I am destined to enjoy all this splendour ?** Aa 
Fir-tree thought '* That is still better than crossing the sea. Oh, I 
am consumed by an inward longing I Were it but Christmas-time I 
for I am now as tall, and stretch out as far as those that were carried 
away last year. Oh, were I but on the waggon ! were I but in the 
warm room with all the splendour! and then — yes, then something 
still better, iind more beautiful must come, or why should they adorn me 
so ? Oh) yes ! something by far better must follow. But what ? Oh, 
how unsettled I feel ! how I su£fer I I do not know what is the matter 
with ine ! " 

''Rejoice in us!** the Air and Light cried. '^Rejoice in your 
youth, out in the open air!" 

But it did not rejoice at all ; it grew and g^w ; winter and summer 
it stood there equally green, and all who saw it said, " That is m 
beautiful tree !'* When Christmas came, it was the very first to be cut 
down ; and as the tree fell with a sigh, it felt a sharp pain — a feeling 
of faintnees. It could not think of any happiness, for it was sad at 
having to leave the place of its birth, tiiat it would never see its dear 
old comrades again, nor the little bushes nor flowers that grew round 
about, nor perhaps even the birds. The start was anjrthing but cheerful. 

The Tree did not recover itself till it was being unpacked with 
others, and it heard a man say, " This is a magnificent one ! we shall 
not want any other." 

Two servants in grand livery then came out and carried the F1r« 
tree into a large and beautiful room. The walls all around were hung 
with pictures, and by the side of the stove stood two large Chineae 
vases, with lions on the lids. There were rocking-chairs, satin sofas, 
and large tables covered with picture-books, besides playthings, which 
cost large sums of money. The Fir-tree was put into a large tub filled 
with sand, but no one could see that it was a tub, for it was covered 
with green doth, and stood upon a gay carpet. Oh, how the Tree 
trembled ! What is going to happen now ? The servants, as well as 
the young ladies, helped to decorate it They hung little baskets, cot 
oat of coloured paper, upon the branches, and each basket was filled with 
sweets. Gilt apples and walnuts hung there, as if they had grown on 
the Tree ; and more than a hundred little red, blue, and white tapers 
were fixed among the branches. Dolls, exaotly like human beings, such 
as tha Tree had never seen before^ were swinging in the air, and at the 
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truly beautiful ! 

" Won't it be bright to-night ?" all said. 

" Oh, were it but night," the Tree thought, " and the tapers 
lighted! And what will happen then, I wonder? Will the Trees 
oome from the forest to see me, and the Sparrows fly against the panes 
of glass ? I should like to know whether I shall grow here, and remain 
decorated like this summer and winter." 

It thought and thought, till its bark ached, and that is the same 
for a tree, and quite as bad as the headache with us. , 

The tapers were now lighted. What briUiancy and splendour! 
the branches of the Tree trembled, so tliat one of the lights set fire to 
the green leaves, and it burned up. '' Good gracious ! " the young ladies 
exclaimed, and hastily extinguished it. 

Ailer this the Tree suppressed its emotion, for it was so afraid of 
losing any of its splendour, but it felt quite giddy with all the glare. 
The folding-doors were now thrown open, and a number of children 
rushed in, whilst the older people followed ^ more steadily. For a 
moment the young ones stood still in admiration ; but then their joy 
broke forth again, and they danced round the Tree. 

''What are they doing, and what will happen now?" the Tree 
tlionght, as one present after the other was torn ofif. The tapers, too, 
began to bum down to the branches ; and as they did so they were 
put out, when the children received permission to plunder the Tree. 
They fell upon it, that all the branches cracked ; and if the top with 
the gold star had not been fastened to the ceiling, the whole Tree would 
oertainly have been tl^wn over. 

The children danced about with their beautiful playthings, and no 
one looked at the Tree, excepting the nursery -maid, who oufy looked 
to see whether a fig or an apple had been forgotten. 

" A story ! a story!" the children cried, and they dragged a little 
fat man up to the Tree. He seated himself under it, " For now we are 
in the green," he said, " and what I tell you may be of use to tlie Tree. 
But I shall only teU you one story, \\liich will you have, the one 
about Ivede-Avede, or that about Klumpe-Dumpe, who fell down the 
stairs, but was still exalted, and married the Princess ?" 

" Ivede-Avede !" some cried ; " Klumpe-Dumpe !" cried the others. 
Then there was a shouting and noise, only the Fir-tree was quiet,' and 
thought, *' Shall I not have anything more to do in the evening's 
amusement?" 

The little man told the story of " Klnmpe-Dumpe, who fell down the 
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stairs, but was still exalted, and married the Princess ;" and the children 
clapped their hands, crying, " Go on ! go on ! " They wanted to have 
the story of Ivede-Avede as well, but got no more than Klumpe-Dumpe. 
The Fir-tree stood perfectly quiet and thoughtful. The birds in the 
forest had never told such stories as that of how Elumpe-Dumpe fell 
down-stairs and yet married the Princess. *' That is how things 
go on in the world,*' the Fir-tree thought, believing that the story was 
true, since so decent a man told it "Wlio can tell? perhaps I may 
fall down-stairs and marry a Princess!" It rejoiced in the thought 
that the next night it would be adorned again with lights and play- 
things, fruits and gold. 

" To-morrow I shall not tremble," it thought ** I will enjoy all 
my splendour thoroughly, and shall hear the story of Klumpe-Dumpe 
again, and, perhaps, that of Ivede-Avede." The Tree stood in deep 
thought the whole night 

The next morning the servants came in. 

" Now it's going to begin again," the Tree thought ; but they carried 
it out of the room, upstairs to the loft, and there they put it in a dark 
comer, where the daylight never reached. " What can this mean?" 
the Tree thought " What am I to do here, and what shall I hear, I 
wonder?" It leaned against the wall, and thought and thought, and 
for that it had plenty of time, for days and nights passed without any 
one coming up, and when at last some one did come, it was to bring up 
some large boxes to stand in the corner. The Tree was quite hidden, 
and it seemed as if it were forgotten as welL 

^' It is now winter !" the Tree thought. '' The ground is hard and 
covered with snow, so that they cannot plant me ; and therefore I am 
to be taken care of here till spring. How good and thoughtful men 
are ! If it were but a little less dark and lonelv here. Not even a hare, 
oh, how beautiful it was out in the forest, when the snow lay on the 
ground, and the hare came running past, even when it jiunped over me, 
though then I did not like it ! It is dreadfully lonely up here !" 

*' Squeak ! squeak ! " a little Mouse said, cautiously coming forwanL 
Then another came, and having snifted at the Tree, they crept between 
its branches. 

'' It is awfully cold here !" the little Mice said, '' or else it would lie 
well enough. Is it not true, you old Fir-tree ?" 

"I am by no means old!" ihQ Fir-tree said. "There are many 
Avho are much older than I." 

" W^here do you come from?" the Mice asked, and what do yon 
know?" They were so mightily inquisitive. " Tell us all about the 
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most beautiful place in the worlcL Have you been there ? Have you 
been in the store-room, where the cheeses lie on the shelf and the bacon 
hangs from the ceiling ;' where one runs about on candles, and into 
which one goes in thin and comes out fat?** 

'' I have not been there,*' the Tree answered ; ** but I know the 
forest, where the sun shines and the birds sing.*' And then it told them 
all about its youth; and the^ little Mice, who had never heard anything 
of the sort before, listened with all their ears, and said, ** What a deal 
you have seen ! how happy you must have been I** 

'•Why happy?" the Fir-tree said, and thought over all it had 
been telling. ** Yes, after all, those were happy times ; " but then it told 
them about Christmas-eve, when it was covered with cakes and tapers. 

"Oh I** the little Mice exclaimed. "How happy you have been, 
you old Fir-tree !** 

" I am not at aU old," the Tree answered. " It was only this winter 
I was brought from the forest, and I am just in the prime of Ufe.** 

" How weU you talk !'* the little Mice said ; and the next night they 
came again with four others to listen to it ; and the more it talked of the 
past, the more clearly it remembered all itself, and thought, " Yes, those 
were happy times, but they may come again — may come again !- 
Klumpe-Dumpe feU down stairs, and yet married the Princess, and bo 
may I marry a Princess.*' The Tree then remembered a pretty little 
Biit^-tree that grew in the forest, and that seemed a real Princess. 

" Who is Elumpe-Dumpe ?** the Httle Mice asked ; and the Fir-tree 
told them the whole story, every word of which it remembered perfectly 
weH ; and the little Mice were so delighted, that they were ready to jump 
right into the top of the Tree. The following night still more Mice came ; 
and on Sunday even two Rats, who did not think the story pretty, which 
vexed the little Mice, and they now thought less of it themselves. 

" Do you only know that one story ?** the Rats asked. 

" Only that one,** the Tree answered, " and that I heard the hap- 
piest night of my life ; but then I did not properly feel how happy I was." 

"It is a most miserable story,*' the Rats said. " Do you not know 
any store-room story about bacon or tallow?*' 

" No,** the Tree answered. 

" We are very much obliged to you, then,** they said, and went away. 

\ After a time, the little Mice did not come either, and the Tree 

sighed. " It was quite pretty as they sat round me and listened, and 

now that is over, too ; but I wiM not forget to enjoy it thoroughly when 

I am again taken out from here.*' 

But when was that to happen ? Well, one morning people came 
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and rummaged about in the loft. The boxes were taken away, and the 
Tree, too, was dragged out from the comer. It is true they threw it 
down rather roughly upon the floor ; but one of them then dragged it 
to the stairs, where it was light 

'* Now life will begin again/* the Tree thought It felt the fresh 
air and the first rays of the sun, for it was now in the yard. There was 
so much to see all around, that the Tree quite forgot to look at itself. 
The yard adjoined a garden, where everytliing was beautiful and fresh« 
The roses smelt so deUcious, and the lime-trees were in blossom, and 
the Swallows flew about, saying, " Quirre-virre-vit, my husband has 
come ! " but it was not the Fir-tree they meant 

'' Now I shall live !" the Tree cried, with delight, and it spread out 
its branches ; but oh, dear ! they were quite dry and yellow ; and there 
it lay in the comer, amongst nettles and rubbish. The gold star was 
still fastened to the top of it, and glittered in the sun. 

A couple of the merry children that had danced round the Fir-tree 
on Christmas-eve were playing in the yard, and one of them, seeing 
the star, ran and tore it off. 

'^ Look here ! what was left on the ugly old Fir-tree,'* he said, and 
trod upon the branches, so that they cracked under his boots. 

The Tree looked on all the splendour of the flowers in the garden, 
and then, looking at itself, wished it were back again in its dark comer 
in the loft It thought of its fresh youth in the forest of the merry 
Christmas-eve, and of the Httle Mice listening so attentively to the 
story of Klumpe-Dumpe. 

" All is over now I" the poor Tree said. " Oh, had I but eigoyed 
myself whilst I could ! All is over I" 

Then a servant came and chopped the Tree into pieces, which be 
laid in a heap. Brightly the Are was burning under the large kitchen- 
kettle ; and as one piece of wood after another was thrown in it sighed 
heavily, and each sigh was as the report of a small pistol. The children 
came running into the kitchen to listen, and, seating themselves before 
the fire, they cried, '' Puff, puff!'* but at each report which waa a 
sigh, the Wood thought of a bright summer's day in the forest or of a 
winter's night, when the stars twinkled ; it thought of the Christmas- 
eve and of Klumpe-Dumpe, the only story it had ever heard or could 
tell — and then the Tree was consumed! 

The children played in the garden again, and one of them had the 
gold star on his breast, which had been on the Tree the happiest night 
of its life. That was passed ; with the Tree all was over too ; and 
with the story it is over. So it must be with aU storiea. 



THE JDMFEBS. 



THE JUMPERS. 

THE Flea, the Grasshopper, and the Leap-fro^, wisiheil to we wliicli 
of the three could jump the highest ; so they invited the whole 
world, and all besides, who would like to be present, to untiiess the 
^^loriotu sight, for they were three right good jumpers that asseiabled in 
the room. 

" And I win give my daughter to the one that jumps the highMt" 
the King sud ; " for it would be too great a shame that tley shouhl 
jamp for nothing," 

The Flea stepped forth first ; and he had snch genteel mannerx. 
making his bow to alt around, for he had the blood of a noble young 
lady in his veins, and was accustomed only to mix with the faumnii 
race, — and there is a great deal in that. 

Next came the Grasshopper, who was certainly considerably heavier : 
but he was well made, and wore a green nnifunn, which had been bom 
with him; and he aiscvtcd, l)e£ides, tlist his foniity was of great 
antiquity in the land of KL.'Tpt, where it was held in high esteem. He 
had come direct from tlie tiulds, and had been put into a hi>uee made of 
cards. It was a house of tliree stories lii^h, made entirely of picture- 
cards, with the pictnrea inside ; and there were windows, as well as a • 
door, which were cut right through the body of tlie Queen of hearts. 
" I sing (0 beantifully," he said, " thnt sixteen bora crickets, who hnvy 
chirped from their earliest yonth, and hnve yet never had a house of 
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cards made for them, grew still thumer than they were before, with 
sheer vexation, when they heard me." 

Both of them, the Flea, as weQ as the Grasshopper, annomioed who 
they were, and that they thought themselyeB worthy of manyiAg a 
princess. 

The Leap-frog said nothing, bat it was reported of him that he 
thought all the more ; and the House-dog, as soon as he had snifted at 
him, answered for it, that he was of good family. The old senator, 
who had received' three orders for his silebce, assured them that the 
Leap-frog was gifted with the power of prophecy, for that it could be 
told by his back whether there was to be a mild or severe winter, whidi 
was more than could be told by the back of those who writ6 the almanacks. 

** Well, I say nothing ; but I have my own opinion," the old King 
observed. 

Now the jumping was to begin. The Flea jumped so high that no 
one could see it, and they therefore asserted that it had not jumped at 
all, which was very ill-natured. 

The Grasshopper did not jump half as high, but it jumped right 
into the King's face, which he did not think in the least pretty. 

The Leap-frog stood still for a long time, considering, so that at 
last it was thought he could not jump at alL 

'* I hope he has not been ti^en ill," the Dog said, and snifled at 
him again, when all at once he gave a little one-sided jump into the 
lap of the Princess, who was sitting upon a low, golden stooL 

Then the King said, " To jump up to my daughter is certainly the 
highest of all jumps ; but it requires head to think of that, and the 
Leap-frog has shown that he has a head." 

And he got the Princess. 

" I jumped the highest for all that," the Flea said ; " but it doesn't 
matter ; let her have the goose's back with the stick and the lump of 
pitch." 

After this the Flea went into foreign service, where, it is said, he has 
been Idlled. 

The Grasshopper took up his abode in the nearest ditch, and tliought 
it over, how matters are managed in this world, and sang his ovm 
peculiar, melancholy song, from which we learnt the story, which may 
be untrue, although it is printed. 



THE DRAVR T 



THE BRAVE TIN-SOLDIER. 

THERE were once twenty-five Tin-soldierB, who were all brothers, 
for they were bom of the Bame old tm-epoon. They looked 
Btraight before them, nhouldermg their mnekets in military style, and 
their nniforma were blue and red, of the most splendid deecription. 
" Tin-«oldIerB" was the Tery first word they heard in thia world, when 
the lid was taken off the box in which they lay. That was the excla- 
mation of K little boy who had received them as a birth-day present ; 
be clapped his handa, and stood them op on the table. One soldier was 
the very image of the other, with the exception of one single tme, who 
had only one 1^, for he had been cast last, when there waa not tia 
enongb lemuning ; bnt be stood aa firmly on his one leg as the others 
on their two ; and it is jnat he whose adventnrea we have to relate. 

On the table, on whidi they were placed, there were several other 
'playthings ; bnt that which attracted the eye the moat was a pretty 
caatk made of card-board. One conld see through the windows into 
the rooms, and in front there were several small treea, standing ronnd a 
piece of looldng-glasa, which represented a lake, reflecting the wax 
swans that swam npon it. It was all pretty, bnt the prettiest of all 
was a little girl, who stood in the middle of the open door. She was 
also made of card-board, bnt had a drees of the thinnest mnslin, and a 
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piece of blue ribbon across her sbonlders for a scarf, fastened at the 
neck witb a brooch quite as big as ber wbole face. ( Tbe little girl held 
both ber arms stretcbed out, for sbe was a danoe^and one leg was 
raised so bigb, that the Tin-soldier could not discover it» so that he 
thought she, like himself, had only one leg. ^ 

" That would be just the wife for me," ne thought; "but she is 
rather grand, living in a castle, whereas I have only a box, and that I 
have to share with twenty-four others. That is no place for her ; but 
yet I must try to make acquaintance with her." 80 he laid himself 
down flat behind a snuff-box that was upon the table, from whence he 
could watch the pretty littlov lady, |ivho continued to stand on one leg 
without losing her balance. 

At night all the other tin-soldiers were put in their box, and the 
people of the house went to bed. Now the playthings began to play on 
their own account, at all manner of games, and the Tin-soldiers made a 
commotion in their box, for they wanted to share the fun, but they 
could not raise the lid. The Nut-crackers turned somersets, and the 
Pencil had fine sport on the slate, so that there was such a noise that 
the canary woke up, and began to join in. The only two that did not 
move from their places were, the Tin-soldier and the little Dancer. 
She stood still on the tip of her toe, with her two arms stretched out, 
and he did not turn his eyes from her for one instant 

It now struck twelve, and all of a sudden the lid flew off the 
snuff-box, but it was not snuff that was in the box, no ! it was a little 
black imp, such as children call a ** Jack-in-the-box.** 

" Tin-soldier,*' the Imp said, "keep your eyes to yourself 1" 

But the Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

" Well, just wait till to-morrow,** the Imp said. 

The next morning, as soon as the children were up, the Tin-soldier 
was stood in the window, and it was either the black Imp*s doing or the 
draught, — anyhow, the window flew open, and the Soldier went over 
head and heels from the second story down into the street That was a 
dreadful fall, and he reached the ground head first, so that the bayonet 
stuck in the ground between two paving -stones. 

The servant and the little boy came running down immediately to 
look for it, but though they were near treading upon it, they could not 
find it If the Soldier had cried out, " Here I am ! *' they would have 
found him, but he did not think it becoming to call eat as he was in 
uniform. 

It now began to rain, and the drops fell faster and faster, till it came 
down in torrents. 
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"Wlieii the rain was over, two boys came that way, and one of them 
exclaimed, " Look ! here lies a Tin-soldier, he shall have a sail do^n 
the gutter." 

So they made a boat of a piece of newspaper and put it, with the 
Soldier standing in the middle, into the water, which after the heavy 
rain rushed down the street. The paper-boat was tossed about, and 
occasionally whirled round and round, that the Soldier quite shook, but 
yet he did not move a feature, looking straight before him and shoulder- 
ing his musket, and the boys ran by the side clapping their hands. 

All at once the gutter turned under the pavement, which thus formed 
A stone bridge, and here the Soldier was as utterly in darkness as if he 
were in his box. 

"Where am I going to now?" he thought "This is certainly 
the black Imp's doing, but if only that dear little girl were here in the 
boat with me, it might be twice as dark, for aught I care." 

Now a large Water-rat suddenly appeared, for it lived under the 
bridge. 

" Have you a pass ?** it cried. " Come, show your pass !" 

But the Tin-soldier was silent, holding his gun still firmer. 

The boat rushed on, and the Rat after it Oh, how it showed its 
teeth, and shouted to the wooden beams and to the pieces of straw, 
" Stop him ! stop him ! for he has not paid toll ; he has not showed his 
pass." 

The rushing of the water grew stronger and stronger, and already 
conld the Soldier see light at the further end, but at the same time he 
heard a noise which might have frightened the bravest man. Only 
imagine, where the bridge ended the gutter emptied itself into a canal, 
a descent as dangerous to him as it would be to us, were we carried 
down a high waterfalL 

He was so near upon it that there was no help, and down the boat 
rushed, the poor Soldier holding himself as steady as he possibly could. 
No one should be able to say, that he as much as blinked his eyes. 
Four times the boat was whirled rotmd and round, and was filled with 
water nearly up to the top, so that it was evident it must sink. The 
water already reached up to the Soldier's shoulders, and momentarily 
the boat sank deeper and deeper, and more and more the paper became 
unfastened* The water was now over his head, and he thought of the 
pretty little dancer, w*hom he should see no more. Then the paper tore, 
and he fell through, but at the very moment he was s^^allowed by a 
large fish. 

Oh, how dark it was ! worse than under the bridge, and th^e was 
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no room to move ; but the Tiii-soldier*8 courage did not fonakB him^ 
and he lay theie hia foil length with his muaket in hia aim. 

Soon after, the fish made the most frigthful contortiona and atrag^Hngy 
and waa then qnite quiet Suddenly light appeared, and a Toioe 
exclaimed, ** The Tin-soldier !" The fiah had been caught, and taken to 
the market, where it waa bought and carried into the kitchen, and the cook 
cut it open with a large knife. With two fingers she laid hold of the 
Soldier round the body and carried him into the room for all to see ihe 
extraordinary man who had been swallowed by a fish, but the Soldier 
was not at idl proud. He waa placed upon the table, and, wonder of 
wonders I the Tin-soldier was in the same room he had been in before, 
where he saw the same children and the same playthings on the table. 
The beantifdl castle was there, and the pretty litde dancer, (^till standing 
on one leg, with the other raised high np in the air.^ He could have 
cried if it had been becoming, and he looked at her ana she at him, but 
neither spoke a word« 

Then one of the boys took the Soldier and threw him into the fire, 
without giving any reason for doing so, but no doubt the Jack-in-the 
box had something to do with it. 

The Tin-soldier stood there in the midst of flames, and the heat 
was something dreadful, but whether it was the heat of the fire or of his 
love he did not know. His colour had dean gone, but whether caused 
by his travels or by grief, no one could telL He looked at the little 
girl, and she looked at him, when he felt that he was melting, but BtSU 
he stood firmly with his musket at his shoulder. A door waa then 
opened suddenly, and carried away by the draught, the littk dancer 
flew like a sylph into the fire, to the Tin-soldier. She biased up and 
was gone. The Soldier now melted down into a lump, and the next 
morning, when the servant cleared out the ashes, she found a tin heart. 
Of the little dancer nothing remained but the brooch| which waa burnt 
quite black. 




TBK SHEFHERDESS AND THE BWEEr. 
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themselves with their tulips, whilst hehind them stood the Knaves, who 
seemed to he their pages. The plot of the play was the difficulties 
thrown in the way of two persons who wished to he married, and the 
little Shepherdess cried, for it was her own story. 

** I cannot bear this,'* she said, ** I must get out of the cupboard." 
But when they were out and looked up at the table, they saw that the 
old Chinese was awake and his whole body shaking. 

"Now the old Chinese is coming," the little Shepherdess cried, 
and fell down upon her china knees, she was in such a flight 

" I have an idea," the Sweep said. " Let ns get into the potpourri- 
jar which stands there in the comer, where we can lie on rose-leaves 
and lavender, and throw salt in his eyes, if he comes." 

" That cannot help ns," she said ; '' besides, I know that the old 
Chinese and the Potpourri-jar were once engaged to each other, and 
there always remains some sort of tie between people with whom such a 
connexion has existed. No, there is nothing left for us but to go out 
in the wide world." 

** Have you really courage to go out with me into the wide world ?" 
the Sweep asked. ** Have you considered how large it is, and that we 
can never come back here?" 

" Yes, I have," she answered. 

The Sweep looked at her intently, and then said, " My way lies up 
the chimney, and that way I know weU enough, and if you really have 
courage to go with me, we shall soon mount up so high, that they will 
nte^r he able to reach us." 

And he led her to the grate. 

** How black it looks up there ! " she said, but still she went with 
him, and they had not gone far when he exclaimed, ** Look, what a 
beautiful star is shining there above !" 

It was a real star in the heavens, shining down upon them, as if to 
show them the way. They crept on ai\d climbed, and a dreadful way 
it was — so high, so high, but he held and lifted her, and showed her 
where to place her little china feet, till at last they reached the edge of 
the chimney, where they seated themselves, for they were very tired, as 
weD they might be. 

The sky, with aH its stars, was above them, and lower there were all 
the roofs of the city, and they could see so far around, so far out into 
the world. The poor Shepherdess had never imagined anything like it, 
and laying her little head on her Sweep^s breast, she cried so that the 
gold was washed off her girdle. 

** That is too much/' she sobbed. '' That I can never bear. The 
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world is-too large ; oh, were I bat back ^ain on the tabh under the 
looking-glass ! I shall never know happmese tin I am back there. I 
have foUowed yon into the world, and if yon care for me yon most now 
go back with me.*' 

The Sweep spoke moet reasonably and sensibly to her, spoke of the 

old Chinese, and of the fl^natiA*g-HigbaHjntAtit:militATyiv\ niman<lT^ ^ 

bnt she sobbed so violently, that he was obfiged to do as she wished, 
thongh it was foolish. 

They therefore climbed down agam with mndi tronble and diffi- 
eolty, and when they got near the bottom they stopped to listen, bnt 
an being qmet they stepped into the roonu There lay the old Ghineee 
on the floor; he had faUen off the table when he attempted to foUow 
them, and there he lay broken into three pieces. His whole back had 
come off in one piece, and his head had rolled far off into a comer of 
the room. 

'' That is horrible !" the fittie Shepherdess said. '' My old grands 
/ather is broken to pecee, and it is onr fault. Oh, I stuJl never survive 
it !'* And she wrang her Httle hands. 

''He can be riveted," the Sweep said. ''He can very wen be 
riveted. Do not yon give way so, for if they pnt a good strong rivet 
in his back and neck he wiU be as good as new again, and wiU be able 
to say many unpleasant things to us yet." 

" Do you think so?" she said, and they then got on to the table 
again where they had always stood. 

" It was of much use going an the way we did," the Sweep said ; 
** we might just as weU have saved ourselves that trouble." 

" Oh, if my poor old grandfather were but riveted," the Shep- 
herdess said. " WiU it cost very much ? ** 

The family had him riveted, and he was in every way as good as 
new again, excepting that; owing to the rivet in his neck, he could no 
longer nod his head. 

" You have grown proud since you were broken to pieces," the 
Goataleg-Highadjutantgeneralmilitarycommandant said, " bnt I do not 
see any good reason for it Now, am I to have her, or am I not?" 

The Sweep and the little Shepherdess look so beseechingly at the 
old Chinese, fearing that he would nod, but he could not He did not 
choose to teU a stranger that he had a rivet in the back of his neck, 
so he was quiet, and the Shepherdess and Sweep remained together, 
loving each other tiU they got broken. 



THE BED SHOEB. 



THERE lived a little girl, who was very pretty, bnt in m 
had to go bare-footed, for she wm poor, and in winter she wore 
heavy wooden ahoeB, which made her little feet bo red t^at it was dreadfnl 
to Bee them. 

In the middle of the village, the old ahoemaker's wife sat sewing, 
u well as she conld, at a pair of email shoes, made out of pieces of old 
led doth ; they were very clumsy, but it was well meant, for they were 
intended for the little girl. The little girl's name was Karen. 

On the very day that her mother was buried ebe received the red 
ehoes and wore them for the first time, though they were certainly not 
suited for monming ; bat she had no others, and in them, without stock- 
ings, she followed the miserable cofGn. 

Just then came a large, old carriage, and in it sat a fat old lady, 
who, having looked at the little girlj felt pity for her, and said to the 
clergyman, " Give me that little giri, and I will adopt her." 

Karen thought that certainly the red shoes were the cause of this, 
but the old lady thought them hideous, and they were burned. Earan 
was clothed neatly and cleanly, and people sud she was pretty, bnt the 
looking -glass eeid, "You are more than pretty, you are beantifnl!" 

The Queen then pasned through the land, having her little daughter 
with her, who wu a Princess, and the people crowded to the palace, and 
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Karen widMhem, where the little Princess, in fine white clothes, stood 
on a halcony and let herself be stared at She had neither train nor 
crown, bnt wore magnificent red satin shoes, which were much more 
beautifiil than those the old shoemaker's wife had made for Karen. 
Certainly nothing in the world can be compared with red shoes. 

Karen had now grown old enough to be confirmed, for which occa- 
sion she had new clothes, and was to have new shoes too. The rich 
shoemaker in the town took her measure, and that was in his own 
shop, where there were glass cupboards full of pretty shoes and shinins^ 
boots. They looked very pretty, but the old lady could not see well, 
nor did she take much pleasure in looking at them. Now, amongst the 
shoes, were a red pair, exactly like those the Princess had worn, and 
the shoemaker said, " They had been made for a Count's daughter, but 
did not fit her." They were very beautiful 

" I suppose- those are patent leather, they are so shiny," the old 
lady said. 

'' Yes, they do shine,'* Karen answered, and as they fitted her they 
were bought, but the old lady knew nothing about their being red, 
for she would never have allowed Karen to be confirmed in red shoes, 
which, however, happened. 

Every one looked at her feet, and as she walked across the church to 
the altar, it seemed to her as if even the pictures of the bishops and 
saints had their eyes fixed upon her shoes ; and it was of theae only 
she thought when the clergyman laid his hand upon her head, and 
spoke of her christening, and that now, as a grown-up Christian, she 
took the covenant made with God upon herself. The organ was 
played so solemnly whilst the pretty voices of the children sang, and 
the old clergyman sang too, but Karen only thought of her red shoes. 

In the afternoon Uie old lady learnt that the shoes were red, and 
she said that it was very wrong and unbecoming, and particularly told 
Karen that she should always wear black shoes when she went to 
church, if even they were old. 

The next Simday Karen was to take the sacrament, and she 
examined her black shoes : she looked at the red ones — and looked at 
them again, and put the red ones on. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny day, and she and the old lady walkctl 
along the foot-path across a corn-field, where it was rather dusty. 

At the door of the church stood an old soldier with a crutch and a 
wonderfully long beard, which was more red than white, and he bowed 
down to the ground, asking the old lady whether he should wipe tJie 
dust off her shoes. Karen stretched out her litde foot as well^ and the 
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old soldier said ; " See, what beautiful dandug shoes ! they will keep on 
when you danoe/' and he gave the sole a slap with his hand. 

The old lady then gave the soldier some money and went into the 
church with Karen. 

And all the people inside looked at Karen's red shoes, and all the 
pictures looked at them, and when she knelt before the altar and had 
the golden cup at her lips, she thought only of her red shoes, and it 
seemed to her as if she saw them floating in the cup. She forgot to 
fdng the h3rmns and forgot to say her prayers. 

Now all the people lefl the church, and the old lady got into her 
carriage. Karen lifted up her foot to get in also, when the old soldier 
said, " See, what beautiful dancing shoes ! " and Karen could not resist 
dancing a few steps; but, now she had begun, her feet continued to dance : 
it was exactly as if the shoes had power over them. She danced round 
the churchyard wall, and could not stop herself, so that the coachman 
had to run after her and lay hold of her, and he lifted her into the 
carriage, but her feet went on dancing so that she kicked the old lady, 
and her legs had no rest till the shoes were off. 

When they got home the shoes were put into a cupboard, but she 
could not resist looking at them. 

The old lady was now taken ill, and it was said she could not 
survive. She had to be watched and waited upon, and i^o one was more 
attentive than Karen, but there was a great ball in the town, to which 
Karen was invited ; a^ie looked at the old lady, who could not recover, 
and she looked at the red shoes, thinking there could be no sin in that ; 
she then put them on, and in that there was no harm ; but then she went 
to the ball and began to dance. 

When she wanted to dance to the right, the shoes danced to the 
left, and when she wanted to dance up the room the shoes danced down, 
down the stairs, through the streets, and out at the city gates. She 
danced and could not help dancing, across the fields into the dark 
forest 

There was light between the trees, and she thought it was the moon, 
for there was a face, but it was the old soldier with the red beard, who 
nodded and said, '' See, what beautiful dancing shoes !" 

She was now frightened, and wished to throw off the red shoes, but 
they stuck fast. She tore off her stockings, but the shoes seemed to 
hate grown to her feet, and she danced across the fields and meadows, 
in rain and sunshine, by day and by night, but at night it was the most 
dreailfnl. 

bfae danced into the churchyard, but the dead there did not dance ; 
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they had something better to do ; for her, however, there was no rest ; 
and when she danced up to the open chnrch-door, she saw an angel in 
white garments, with wings reaching from the shoulders down to the 
ground. His countenance was serious and severe, and in his hand he 
held a sword, which was broad and shining. 

" Thou shalt danee,*' he said, " dance in thy red shoes till thon art 
pale and cold, till thou shrinkest away to a skeleton. Dance shalt thou 
from door to door, and where proud children dwell shalt thou knock, so 
that they may hear and fear thee. Thou shalt dance, dance ** 

** Mercy!" Karen cried, but she did not hear the angel's answer, 
for the shoes carried her on, across the fields and roads, and incessantly 
she had to dance. 

One morning she danced past a door which she knew welL From 
within sounded the singing of hymns, a cofifin was carried out covered 
with flowers, and she then knew that the old lady was dead, and felt 
that she was forsaken by all, and condemned by the angel of God. 

She danced— could not help dancing. The shoes carried her through 
brambles and thorns, tiU the blood ran down her lacerated limbs, and 
she danced across the heath towards a little lonely house. She knew 
that the executioner lived there, and knocking at the window with her 
knuckle, she said, — 

" Gome out I — come out! — I cannot come in, for I am obliged to 
dance!" 

And the execudoner said, '' I suppose you do not know who I am ? 
I cut wicked people's heads off, and I now hear my axe ring." 

''Do not cut my head off," Karen said, "for then I could not 
repent of my sin, but cut off my feet with the red shoes." 

She then confessed her whole sin, and the execudbner cut off her 
feet with the red shoes, but the shoes danced with the little feet in them, 
across the fields far into the forest 

He made feet of wood for her, and a pair of crutches, teaching her 
the hymn which condemned criminals always aing, and she kissed the 
hand which had wielded the axe, and went her way across the heath. 

" I have now sufiered enough for the red shoes," she said, " and I 
will go into the church that the people may see me ; " but when she got 
near the church the red shoes danced before her, and, frightened, she 
turned back. 

The whole week she was sad, and shed many bitter tears, but when 
Sunday came she said, "Now, surely, I have striven and sufiered 
enough, and I believe I am as good as many of those who sit in churdi 
and think so much of themselves, I will go there too." Bui she got 
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no further than the chnrchyard, for there she saw the red shoes and wa.") 
frightened, and, turning back, truly repented of her sins. 

She then went to the clergyman's house, and begged that she mi.2:ht 
be taken into service, promising that ahe would be industrious and do 
all she could. Wages she did not care for, but only sought a roof to 
cover her, and to be with good people. The clergyman's wife had pity on 
her and took her into her service, and she was steady and industrious. 
She sat perfectly still and listened when of an evening the clergyman 
read the Bible out loud, and all the little ones were very fond of her, 
but when they spoke of dress, show, or beauty, she shook her head. 

The following Sunday all went to church, and they asked her 
whether she would not go with them, but sadly, and with tears in her 
eyes, she looked towards her crutches, and then the others went thero 
to hear the Word of God ; but she went all alone to her little room, whicli 
was only large enough for her bed and one chair, and thei*e she seatcii 
herself with her Prayer-book ; and as she read in it with pious earnest- 
ness, the wind carried the sound of the organ across to her from th'* 
church, and raising her eyes filled with tears, she cried, '' O Lord, 
have mercy upon me I" 

The sun then shone in so brightly; and immediately before her 
stood the angel she had seen at the church-door, not holding, as then, a 
sharp sword, but a green branch covered with roses, and he touched 
the ceiling with it, which was immediately raised, a golden star glitter- 
ing where he had touched it, and he touched the walls which spread 
themselves out, and she saw the organ, the old pictures of saints and 
bishops, and the whole congregation singing out of their hymn-books, 
for the church had come to the poor girl into her little room, or she 
had been transported there. She sat among the rest of the congregation, 
who looked up when the hymn was ended, and nodding to her, said. 
It was right of you to come, Karen." 
It is an act of grace," she said. 

The notes of the organ vibrated through the church, and the voices 
of the children sounded so soft and beautiful. The dear, bright sun- 
shine streamed in through the window upon Karen, and her heart was 
00 filled with sunshine, peace, and joy, that it broke. Her soul took itj 
flight up to heaven^ and no one there asked after the red shoes. 
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THE ELPIN-HILLOCK. 

SEVEBATi large lisards were numing &bont qoickfootedly In dw 
clefts of an old tree, and tliey imdeTBtood each other well enough, 
for they all spoke the Lizard language. 

" ^liat a rumpus and concision there is in the old Elfin-lullock '" 
one of the Lisards said. " I have not been able to close my eyea for 
two nights with the noise, eo that I might just as well have had the 
toothaclie, for then I cannot sleep either." 

" There is evidently samething afloat there," another Lizard sud, 
" for the hillock st^nda raised up on four red poles all night till the cock 
crows. It is being thoronghly aired, and the EHfin-maidens have been 
learning new dances. There is something in the wind." 

" Yes ; I was speaking with a Wonn, who is an acquaintance of 
mine," a third Lizard said, "joat alter it had come ont of the hillock, 
where it had been burrowing day and night. It had heard a good deal, 
' — see it can't, the miserable creature ! but feeling and hearing it is ap 
to. Strangers are expected in the Elfiu-hillock, — grand Btrongers^ 
but who they are the \^~onn would not tell, and very likelv did not know 
itself. All tiie Will-o'-the-wisps are ordered foratorch-S^t prooeanon, 
as it is called, and the silver and gold, of which there is plenty in the 
hillock, is being polished up, and laid out in the moonshine." 

" I wonder who the strangers can be ? " all the Lizards said. ** What 
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can be going on there ? Listen ! what a humming and buzzing theze 



is!" 



JuBt tlien the Elfin-hillock opened, and an old Elfin-maiden came 
tripping out She was the old Elfin-king's housekeeper^ and was 
distantly related to the family, on which account she wore an amber 
heart on her forehead. IIow quickly her legs moved! Trip! trip! 
Good gracious ! how she trips along, and that straight to the Carrion 
Crow! 

" You are invited to the Elfin-hillock for to-night," she said ; " but 
will you not first do us a great service, and imdertake the iavitations ? 
You know that you ought to do something, as you do not give parties 
yourself. We expect some grand people, magicians, who are of great 
importance, and on that account the Elfin-king intends to show himself." 

" WTio is to be invited ?" the Crow asked. 

" \Miy, to the ball all the world may come, even human beings, if 
they do but talk in their sleep, or can do something of that sort ; but 
the dinner is to be very select, tOr consist only of the very highest I 
have had a dispute with the King about it, for it is my opinion that we 
cannot even admit ghosts. The Water-nix and his daughters must be 
the first, and, though they will not much like coming on dry land, they 
shall have a wet stone to sit upon, or, perhaps, something better, and 
so I think they will not refuse for this once. We must have all the old 
Demons of the first class with tails, Cobolds and Witches ; and I think 
we can scarcely leave out the Hill-man, the Skeleton-horse, the Kelpies, 
and the Pixies.'^ 

" All right,*' the Raven said, and flew off to give the invitations. 

The Elfin-maidens were already dancing on the Hillock, and 
they wore shawls made of mist and moonshine, which look very pretty 
to those who like them. The great hall in the middle of the hillock 
was beautifully got up, the flooxs had been washed with moonshine, and 
the walls rubbed dowa with witches* fat, so that in the light they shone 
like tulip4eaves. In the kitchen there were plenty of frogs on the 
itpits, there were snails* skins, with children's fingers inside, and salads 
of mushroom, the snouts of mice, and hemlock, and, to drink, sparkling 
6altpetre-\^ine; everything of the best The dessert consisted of rusty 
nails and broken church -window glass. 

The old Elfin-ldng had his golden erown fresh polished, and in the 
Led -room clean curtains were put up, fastened with snuls' horns. 
What a noise and confusion there was ! 

** Kow. the whole place must be fumigated with, burnt horse-hair 
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and hog*s bristles, and then I think I shall have done my part," the old 
Elfin -maiden said. 

'' ^ly own sweet father! ** the youngest daughter said, ooaxingly, 
"may I not now know who the noble strangers are ?" 

'" Well, I suppose I must tell," he said. " Two of my daughters 
must be prepared to marry, for certainly two will be married. The old 
Cobold ^om Norway, he who lives in the Dovie-rock, and possesses 
many stone -quarries and a gold-mine, which is worth more than is 
generally supposed, is coming with his two sons, who are to choose 
thenif^lves wives. He is a right-down honest northern old Cobold, 
mcn*y and straightforward ; and I know him from olden times, when 
he was down here, seekii^g himself a wife ; she was a daughter of the 
Eock-king of Moen, but she is now dead. Oh, how I long to see the 
old Cobold again ! His sons are said to be pert, forward boys, but, 
perhaps, it is not true, and, no doubt, they will improve as they grow 
older. Let me see you girls teach them manners." 

" And when are they coming ?" another of the daughters asked. 

" That depends upon wind and weather," the Elfin-king said, " for 
they travel economically, and come by water. I wished them to come 
through Sweden, but my old friend does not fancy that. He does not 
advance with the age, and that I do not like." 

Just then two Will-o'-the-wisps came hopping along, the one faster 
than the other, and it therefore arrived first. 

" They are coming ! they are coming !" they cried. 

** Give me my crown, and let me stand in the moonshine,'* the Ein^ 
said. 

His daughters raised their shawls, and bowed down to the ground. 

There stood the old Cobold of Dovre, with his crown of hardened 
ice and fir-cocks, dressed in a bear-skin and snow-boots. His sons, on 
the contrary, had bare necks, without any handkerchief, for they were 
hardy young men. 

" Is that a mound?" the youngest of them asked, pointing to the 
Elfin -hillock. " In Norway, we call that a hole." 

** Boys I " • the old man said, ** a hole goes inwards, a mound 
upwards. Have you no eyes in your head?" 

The only thing they wondered at, they said, was, that they could 
understand tha language down there without any trouble. 

" ^lind what you are about," their father said, " or people will tliink 
von half fools." 

Ttiey then went into the Elfin-hillock, where the high and ikAIus 
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company were assemblecl, and that in such haste, that one might almost 
have thought they had been blown together. All the arrangementa 
were perfect ; the Water- nixes sat at table in large water^tanks, and 
they said it was exactly as if they were at home. All behaved with the 
most perfect refinement of manners, ^ith the exception of the two young 
northern Cobolds, who stretched their legs upon the table ; but they 
thought everything became them. 

" Feet off the table I" the old Cobold said, and they obeyed ; but 
they did not do so at once. They made the ladies, who sat by their 
sides, tickle them with fir-cocks, which they carried in their pockets, 
and gave them their boots to hold, which they took off to be more at 
*.heir ease. But their father was very different ; he talked so well of the 
proud northern rocks, and of the waterfalls rushing down with a white 
foam, and a noise like thunder and the*notes of an organ. He talked of the 
sulmon that leap up into the falling waters when the Nix plays on her 
golden harp. He told of the bright winter-nights, when the bells on the 
sledges tingle, and the young men with burning torches skate across the 
ice, which is so clear that they can see how they frighten the fidh beneath 
their feet Yes, he talked so well, that one seemed to see what he 
described ; it was just like the clapper of a sawmill. 

The Elfin-maidens then danced together, and that showed them off 
to great advantage ; then, singly, or the pa^ seul, as it is called. Oh, 
dear I how they stuck out their legs ; there was no telling where the 
beginning or end was, nor seeing which were the arms and which the 
legs ; and then they whirled round like tops, so that the Skeleton-horse 
tamed quite giddy and had to leave the table. 

" PrrrrrI" the old Cobold cried. "What a commotion there is 
amongst the legs ; but what else can they do besides dance, stick out 
their legs and raise a w^hirlwind." 

** You shall soon see," the Elfin-king said, and he called his youngest 
daughter. She was very active, and transparent as moonsliine ; she was 
the most delicate of all the sisters, and when she took a white chip in 
her mouth she disappeared altogether. That was her art. 

But the old Cobold said it was an art he would not like in a \sifc, 
and he did not think that his sons can^d about it 

The next could walk by her own side, just as if she had a shadow, 
which the Elves have not 

The third was of quite a different stam]), for she had learnt to brew, 
bake, and cook, and knew how to lard the Elfin-dumplings with q:tr)\v. 
worms. 
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** She will make a good housewife/* the old Cobold said, and hi 
drank to her, hut with his eyes only, for he wished to remain eoher. 

Then the fourth came, and she had a large harp, on which she 
played, and when she struck the first string, all lifted up their left legs, 
for the Coholds are left-legged ; and when she struck the second string 
they were ohliged to do whatever she wished. 

'' That ia a dangerous woman," the old Cobold said, whilst both 
the sons went out, for they found the amusements tedious. 

'' And what can the next do ?" the old Cobold asked. 

'' I have learnt to like the north, and I shall never marry unless it is 
to go to Norway." 

But the youngest of the girls whispered to the old man, '' That is 
only because she has heard from a northern song, that when the world 
is destroyed, the rocks of the noAh will still remain, and therefore she 
wishes to go there, for she is so dreadfully afraid of death !" 

''Ho, ho! is that her meaning?" he answered. ''And what can 
the seventh and last do ?" 

" The sixth comes before the seventh," the Elfin-king said, for he 
could count, but the sixth kept herself in the backgpround. 

" I can only tell people the truth," she said, " and therefore no one 
cares for me, so the best thing I can do is to prepare my shroud." 

Then came the seventh, and what could she do ? Why, she could 
tell stories, as many as any one would listen to. 

" Here are all my five fingers ; tell me a story of eadi," the old 
Cobold said. 

She laid hold of his wrist, and he laughed till he almost choked, but 
when she came to the ring-finger, which had a gold ring on, as if it 
knew there was to be a betrothal, he said, " Keep tight hold of what you 
have, the hand is yours, for you shall be my wife." 

The maiden said, the story of the ring-finger and of the little finger 
still remained to be told. 

" We will have those in winter," the old Cobold said, " and have 
stories of the Fir-tree, and the fiirch-tree, of the Fairy-gifts, and of the 
Frost. You shall tell stories enough, for there no one understands that 
properly. We will sit in the warm room, where the pine-logs are burn- 
ing, and drink mead out of the golden cups of the old northern EingSy 
* and the Echo will visit us and sing you idl the songs of the Shephenl- 
esses in the mountains. That will be glorious, and the salmon will 
leap in the water-fall and beat against our stone-walls, but he shan't 
come in. Oh, it is delightful in dear old Norway, but what has become 
of the boys?" 
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Ah, where were they ? They were running about the fields, blow- 
ing out the WiII-o*-the-wisp8, who had been so good-natured to come 
and serve as torches. 

"What are you up to here?** the old Cobold said. **! have 
chosen a mother for you, and you may choose yourselves an aunt" 

But the boys said they would raflier make a speech and then drink 
healths, for they had no fancy for marriage, so they made speeches and 
drank healths, turning their glasses upside down to show that they left 
no heel-taps. They then took off their coats and laid themselves on the 
table, to sleep, for they did not stand much upon ceremony. But the 
old Cobold danced about the room with his future wife, and changed 
boots with her, which is better mannere than changing rings. 

" The cock is crowing," the old Elfin-maiden, who attended to the 
bouse duties, said. " We must now shut the shutters, so that the sim 
may not scorch us up.'* 

The hillock then dosed up. 

But outside the Lizards ran about in the split tree, and the one said, 
~ Oh, how much I did like the old Cobold !" 

" I like the boys better," the Worm said, but then it oould not see, 
the miserable creature I 




HOLGER DANSKE. 

IN Denmark there standa nn old castle, wluch u called Rrontrarg ; H 
Btands ill tlie Sound, wbere the large veeaels pass Aaily by hundreds, 
EDglish as well ae Russian and Prussian, and they salute the old castle 
with cannon: "Boom!" and the old castle answers with canuoD : 
■'Boom!" for that ia the way the cannon say "Good day!" "Many 
thanks!" In winter no vessels sail post there, for it is then all ico. right 
across to the Swedish coaat; bnt it ia like a regular road, whert the 
Dnuiah and Swedish flags are displayed, and the Dacidh and Swedish 
[leople soy to each other: "Good day!" " Many thanks!" not mth 
cannon, however, but with a friendly shake of the hand ; and they bay 
(.alius and biscuits from each other, fancying they taste better than their 
own. But the most remarkable of all is old Kronbnrg, and beneath it, 
in a deep, dark cellar, which no one ever enters, sits Holger Dauste. 
Ho is clod in iron and steel, and rests his head on his strong handa, 
whilst bis long beard hangs down npon the marble table, into which it 
lias grown fast; he sleeps and dreams, but in hie dreams he sees all 
that goes on in Denmark. Every Christmas-eve an angel comes down 
from heaven and tells bim, that all be has been dreaming is perfectly 
rj^lit, so that he may go to sleep agun in peace, as Denmark is in do 
i',<'tual danger, fint should it be in danger, then old Holger Danaka 
will arise, breaking the table as he draws ont his beard, and he will 
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lay about him with Ids sword, so that it shall be heard in all parts of the 
world. 

An old grandfather was telling all this about Holger Danske to his 
little nephew, and the little boy knew that all his grandfather told him 
was trne. And whilst the old man sat talking he was carving at a 
large wooden image, representing Holger Danske, intended to setye as 
figure-head to a ship, for the old grandfather was a wood-carver, mat is, 
a man who carves the figures after which the vessels are named. He 
had now carved Holger Danske, who stood so proudly with his long 
beard, holding a battle-axe in one hand, whilst the other rested on the 
Danish coat-of-arms. 

And the old grandfather told so many stories of celebrated Danish 
men and women, that at last it appeared to the little nephew as if he 
knew as much as Holger Danske himself, who, after all, only dreamed 
it ; and when the little fellow was in bed, he thouglit so much of it that 
he pressed his chin against the bed-covering and imagined he had a 
long beard, which had grown fast to it. 

But the old man went on with his work which he was just finishing, 
for he was carving at the Danish coat-of-arms ; and when he had done, 
be examined the whole, thinking of all he had read and heard, and had 
himself been telling his little nephew. He then nodded his head, wiped 
his spectacles, and putting them on again, said, " During my lifetime 
Holger Danske will probably not come again, but that boy in bed may 
perhaps see him, and be present when there is really something to do ; " 
and he nodded his head again ; and the more he looked at his work, the 
more evident it appeared to him that what he had done was good. It 
seemed to him as if it actually had colour, and that the armour glittered 
like iron and steel. The hearts in the Danish coat-of-arms grew redder 
and redder, and the lions sprang forward with the golden cro\Mis on 
their heads. 

"That is certainly the most beautiful coat-of-arms in the whole 
world," the old man said. ** The lions represent strength, and the 
hearts mildness and love." He looked at the top lion, and thought of 
King Canute, who joined mighty England to the Danish throne. He 
looked at the second lion, and thought of Waldemar, who imited the 
whole of Denmark and subdued Sclavonia ; and as he looked at the third 
lion, he thought of Margaret, who joined Swed^m and Norway to 
Denmark. But when he looked at the red hearts, they shone stronger 
than before ; they became moving flames, and his mind followed each. 

The first flame led him into a narrow, dark prison ; there sat a 
prisoner, a beautiful woman, Elenor Ulfeld, the daughter of Christian 
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the Fourth, and the flame settled like a rose upon her bosom, lecoming 
one with the heart of the best and noblest of Danish women. 

" Yes, that is a heart worthy of the Danish coat-of-arms," the old 
man said. « 

And his mind followed the second flame, which led him oat on to 
the sea, where the cannon thundered and the shipe lay veiled in smokcy 
and tne flame settled as a cross of honour on the breast of Hvitfeldt^ 
when to save the fleet he blew up his ship and himself. 

And the third flame led him. to Greenland's miserable huts, where 
the preacher, Hans Egede, by word and act performed a duty of love, 
and the flame was a star on his breast, a heart for the Danish coat-of- 
arms. 

The old man's mind now went before the flitting flame, for he knew 
its destination. In the midst of poverty, in the room of the peasanteas^ 
stood Frederick the Sixth, and wrote his name with chalk on a beam. 
The flame flickered on hia breast, flickered in his heart, and in the 
peasant's room became a heart for the Danish coat-of-arms. And the 
old man dried his eyes, for he had known King Frederick with his 
silvery hair, and his honest blue eyes, and folding his hands he sat in 
thought. His daughter-in-law then came and said it was time to rest, 
as it was late, and the table laid for supper. 

" What you have done is beautiful, my dear grandfather," she said ; 
" Holger Danske and the whole ooat-of-arma. It seems to me as if I 
have seen that face." 

" No, you have scarcely seen it," he said, " but I have, and haTie 
striven to carve it in wood, just as I bear it in memory. It was when 
the Fnglish ships lay in our .roads, on the Danish second of April, 
when we showed that we were the Danes of old. When I was in Sleen 
Bille's company, a man stood by my side. It was as if the balls were 
afraid of him. Merrily he sang old songs, and fired and fought as if 
he were more than man. I remember his face well, but where he canoe 
from, or whither he went, I do not know, and no one knows. I have 
often thought that was, perhaps, old Holger Danske himself, who had 
swam down from Eronburg to help us in our danger. That was an 
idea of mine, and there is his likeness.*' 

The figure threw its large shadow on the wall, and on part of the 
ceiling, and it seemed as if it were the shadow of Holger Danska him* 
self, for it moved ; but that might have been in consequence of the flame 
of the candle not burning steadily. The young woman kissed her old 
father-in-law, and led him to a large arm-chair standing at the table, 
and she and her husband, who was the old maa's son, and father of the 
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little boy, then in bed, eat down to sapper. The old man spoke of the 
Danish lions and of the Danish hearts, of strength and mildness, and 
he explained quite clearly, that there was other strength besides that 
which lay in the sword. He pointed to a shelf on which stood some 
old books, and amongst them Holberg's Plays, which have been so often 
read because they are so interesting ; and it seems as if one can recognise 
aU the ])eop]e of past days. 

" He Imew how to strike, too,*' the old man said, " and did not 
spare the follies and vices of the world." He then pointed to the 
almanack, on which was a picture of the Copenhagen Observatory, and 
said, '' Tycho Brahe was idso one who wanted the sword, not to cut 
into flesh and bone, but to cut out a clear way amongst the stars oi 
heaven. And then there is he, whose father belonged to my calling, 
the old wood -carver's son, whom we have seen with his white hair and 
broad shoulders, he whose name is celebrated all over the world, Bertel 
Thorwaldsen. Yes, Holger Danske may come in many shapes, so that 
Denmark's strength is heard of in all countries of the world. Let us 
now drink BerteVs health." 

In tlie meanwhile the little boy in bed saw old Kronburg quite 
plainly, and the real Holger Danske, who sat below with his beard 
grown fast in the marble table, dreaming of all that happened abovb. 
Holger Danske dreamed also of the little room where the wood-carver 
MTas at work : he heard all that was spoken there, and nodding in his 
dream, said, — 

" Yes, think of me, you Danish people I keep me in your memories ! 
I shall come in the hour of need ! " 

Above Kronburg the sky was dear and the wind carried the sound 
of the huntsman's horn from the neighbouring land, and the ships 
saluted as they passed, ''Boom! boom!" and from Kronburg was< 
answered, " Boom ! boom ! " but Holger Danske did not wake up, as 
loud as they fired, for it was no more than " Good day ! '* — " Many 
thanks ! " The firing must be different before he awakes, but awake he 
will, for there is faith in Holger Danske. 




MOTHER-ELDER. 

THERE waa once a little boy who had caught cold, for he had gone 
out and got his feet vet, though do one could imagine how, m 
the weather waa perfectly dry. His mother, having undressed him, pot 
him to bed, and had the tea-pot brought in to make him a good cap of 
elder-tea. for that warms one. At the same time the good-natnred old 
man, who lived right at the top of the house, came into tlie room. He 
lived quite alone, for ho had neither wife nor children ; but of children 
he wa« very fond, and knew so many atoriea, that it was quite a treat 
to listen to him. 

" Now, if you drink your tea," the little boy's mother said, " you 
may, perhaps, have a story told you." 

" Yes, if I did but know anything new," the old man said, nodding 
kindly. " But how did the little fellow get his feet wet ?" he asked. 

" How that happened," the mother said, " no one can gueaa." 

" Am I to have a story told me?" the boy asked. 

" Yea, if you can tell me, pretty correctly, how deep the gutter h 
in the little street where you go to eehool, for I must know that tirst." 

" Exactly half way up the leg of my boot," the Uttle boy answered ; 
" but then I have to go into the deep hole." 

" Now we know how we got our feet wet," the old man said ; " and 
now I suppose I must tell a story, but I do not know one." 

" You can easily invent one," the Uttlc follow eaid ; " for mother 
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says that yon can tnrn all you see into a stoty, and can make np a tale 
out of everything you touch." 

*' Yes, but those sort of stories are good for nothing. The good 
ones come of their own accord. They knock here at my forehead and 
Bay, 'Here we are!*" 

" Will tliey not knock soon?'* the little l>oy said, and his mother 
laucrhed, put some elder-flowers in *he tea-pot, and poured boiling 
water upon them. 

"The story I the story!" 

** If my story would but come of its own accord ; but tliey are very 
grand in their way, and will only come when it suits them. Wait !*' 
he suddenly exclaimed. " Now I have one ! Pay attention, for it is 
now in the tea-pot" 

The little boy looked, and the lid of the tea-pot opened more and 
more, when the elder-flowers came out so fresh and white, and they 
shot forth long, thick branches. They even came out at the spout, and 
spread to all sides, becoming larger and larger. It was the most beau- 
tiful elder-bush imaginable — quite a tree, stretching right up to the 
bed and pushing the curtains on one side. How full it was of blossom, 
and how it scented the air I and in the midst of the tree sat a friendly 
old woman with a very peculiar dress ; it was green, like the elder- 
leaves, and figured all over with elder-flowers, so that at first sight it 
was difficult to make out whether it was really stuff, or the living green 
and flowers of the tree. 

" What is the woman's name ?" the little boy asked. 

*' Well, the Romans and Greeks called her a Dryad, but that is a 
name we do not understand," the old man said. " We have a better 
name for her. We call her Mother-elder. But now attend, and look 
at the beautiful elder-tree. 

** Just such a tree stood in the comer of a little yard, and under 
that tree, on one beautiful summer's afternoon, sat two old people, a 
very old sailor and his very old wife. They were great-grand-parents, 
and were soon to celebrate their fiftieth wedding-day, though they could 
not recollect the exact date ; but Mother-elder sat in the tree looking so 
pleased, just as she does now, and said, 'I know when it is!' They, 
however, did not hear her, for they were talking of old times. 

" * Do you remember,' the old sailor said, ' when we were quite littio 
and ran about and played, that we set up a railing of twigs and made 
a garden in this very yard where we are sitting ?' 

,' the old woman answered, * I remember it perfectly well ; 
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and we watered the twige, one of which was an elder-twig, and it took 
root, and grew into the big tree, under which we are now sitting.* 

" * Just so/ he said ; ' and in yonder comer was a water-tub, where 
I used to swim my boat, which I had made myself. How it sailed ! 
but I had soon very different sailing.' 

" * Yes, but before that we went to school to learn something ; and 
then we were confirmed, when we both cried ; but in the afternoon we 
went to the Round Tower and looked down upon Copenhagen and the 
water ; after which we went to Friedrichsberg, where we saw the King 
and Queen in their beautiful boat, driven by the breeze along the canaL' 

" * But I was, for years, driven about the world very differently.' 

" ' Yes, and often I cried on account of you,' she said ; ' for I thought 
you were dead and gone, lying at the bottom of the sea. Many a night 
hav& I got up to see if the weather-cock were turning. Yes, it was 
turning fast enough, but you did not come. I remember quite dis- 
tinctly how one day the rain came pouring down from heaven, when 
the postman stopped at the door of the house where I was in service, 
and gave me a letter. It was from you. Oh, how it had traveUed 
about ! I tore it open immediately, and laughed and cried by turns, I 
was so happy. In it you said that you were in the warm country 
where coffee grows. What a delightfiil country that must be ! You 
told BO much, and I stood there at the door reading it, whilst the rain 
came pouring down, when suddenly some one seized me round the 
waist * 

** * Yes, and a good box on the «ar you gave me !' 

" ' How could I guess it was you ? you had arrived as soon as 
your letter, and you were so handsome — that you are still ! You wore 
a glazy hat, and you had a large yellow silk handkerchief in your pocket 
You were so smart ! and, oh, goodness ! how wet it was !' 

" * Then we were married I' he said ; ' do you remember? And 
then came our first little boy; then Marianne, and Nicid, and Petrr, 
and Hans Christian.' 

" * Yes ; and how they all grew up, and every one liked them.* 

" ' And now their children have children,' the old sailor saiiL 
* They are childrenschildschildren ; and, if I am not mintaken, it was 
about this time of the year tbat we were married.' 

" * Yes, this very day is your fiftieth wedding-day I' Mother-elder 
said, thrusting her head immediately between the old couple ; but they 
thought it was a neighbour, and looking at each other, they laid hold 
of hands. Then came the diildren, and children's thildren, who knew 
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irell that it was the fiftieth wedding-day, and had already that mom* 
ing wished them joy ; bat the old people had forgotten it, though they 
80 well remembered what had happened years before ; and the elder- 
tree gave forth such a strong scent ; and die sun, which was just going 
down, shone right in the old couple's faces. They had both such a 
colour in their cheeks; ^d the least child of the children's children 
danced round them, crying out joyfully, that there was to be a great 
treat that night — that they were to have baked potatoes. And Mother- 
elder nodded from her tree, and cried with the others, ' Hurrah !'" 

" But that is no stoiy at all," the little boy said, who had been 
listening attentively. 

"Do you think not?'* the kind old story-teller answered; "but 
let us ask Mother-elder about it" 

" No, it was no story," she said ; " but now comes one. It is just 
from reality that the most wonderful tales take their beginning, or how 
could my beautiful elder-tree have grown out of the tea-pot ?" 

She then took the little boy out of his bed, and as she held him in 
her aqns, the elder-branches covered with blossom closed round them, 
so that they sat in a thick bower, which flew away with them through 
the air. How beautiful it was! Mother-elder all at once changed 
into a pretty young girl ; but her dress was still the same green one, 
covered with white flowers, as worn by Mother-elder. At her breast 
she wore a real elder-flower, and round her curly yellow hair a whole 
wreath of the same. Her eyes were so large and so blue ! she was, 
indeed, lovely ! and she and the boy kissed each other, for they were of 
the same age, and experienced the same feelings. 

Hand in hand they now went out of the bower, and were at home 
in the beautiful flower-garden, where on the green grass-plot lay their 
father's stick. . There was life in the stick as soon as they seated them- 
selves across it ; the bright knob changed into a magnificent neighing 
head ; the long black mane fluttered in the ^ind ; four slender legs shot 
forth ; the animal was spirited and strong, and in a gallop tliey went 
round the grass-plot 

" Hurrah ! now we'll ride many miles away," the boy said. " We'll 
^o to the castle where we were last year," so they rode round and round 
the grass-plot ; and the little girl, who we know was no other than 
Uother-elder, kept calling out, " Now we are in the coimtry I Do you 
see that farm-house with the large oven, projecting from the wall like 
m monstrous egg? The elder- tree spreads out its branches over it, 
and there, below, the cock is scratching up the earth for the chickens. 
8ee how consequential he looks ! Now we are near the church ; it 
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stands up there on the hillock, tinder the huge oak-trees, one of 
which is half withered. Now we are hy the side of the smithy. How 
the fire hums, and the half-naked men strike the red-hot iron, that 
the sparks fly far around! On, on to the beautiful castle!" and all 
that tiie Uttle girl mentioned, a§ she sat behind him on the stick, passed 
by them, and the boy saw it, though they did not move from the grass- 
plot. They then played in one of the side-walks, scratching up the 
earth to make a garden ; and she took some of the elder-flowers out of 
her hair and planted them, and they grew, just as with the old people 
when they were little, and as has already been told. They walked 
hand in hand, as the old people did when children, but not to the 
Round Tower nor the Friederich's garden ; no, the little girl took him 
round the body, and they flew far about the country. It was now 
spring, then summer and harvest-time, and then winter ; and thousands 
of pictures appeared before the little boj^s eyes and were impressed upon hie 
heart, the little girl singing to him all the time, " That you will never 
forget!'* During their whole flight the elder-tree sent forth sudi a 
sweet and delicious perfume, stronger than the roses which he 8%w, for 
the elder-flowers were at the little giii's bosom, on which he oflen rested 
his head. 

'< It is beautiful here in spring," the young girl said, and they 
stood in a beech-forest, where the fresh leaves had just burst from the 
buds, and amongst the green clover at their feet they saw the pale nd 
anemones, looking so lovely. "Oh, were it always spring in the 
Danish beech-forests!" 

" It is delightful here in summer," she said, as they passed by tlie 
old castles of former days, the red walls and pointed gables of which 
were reflected in the rivers, where the swans swam, and looked up the 
cool shady walks. The com was waving in the fields like a lake, in 
the ditches grew red and yellow flowers, and in the hedges wild hope 
and blowing convolvuli. In the evening the moon rose, large and 
round, and the haycocks in the meadows perfumed the air. '* That ia 
never to be forgotten." 

" It is delightful here in autumn," the little girl said, and the sky 
seemed twice as lofty and blue, whilst the forest assumed the motet 
beautiful colours of red, green, and yellow. From the copses, thick 
with brambles, overgrowing the old stones, rose whole flights of birda 
as the dogs broke in, and the sea was dark blue, spotted with white 
sails. In the bam sat old women, girls, and children, plucking hopii» 
whilst the young ones sang songs, and the old ones told stories of gho«ta 
and goblins. Nowhere could it be beUar. 
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** It is beaatiM here in winter/' the little girl said, and all the 
trees were covered with froet, bo that they looked like white ooral. 
The snow creaked under the feet^ as if eveiy one had new shoes on, and 
one shooting-star fell after the other. In the rooms, Christmas-trees 
were lighted, and there were presents- and merriment ; and in the 
peasants' houses, in the country, there was dancing to the sound of the 
violin. Even the poorest child said, " It is beautifdl in winter." 

Yes, it was beautiful; and the little g^rl showed the boy every- 
thing, and the elder-tree continued to scent the air, and the red flag 
with the white cross waved — the flag under which the old sailor had 
gone to sea. The boy became a young man, and he was to go out in 
the world, far away to the warm countries where the co£^-pIant grows. 
At parting, the little girl took one of the elder-flowers from her bosom, 
and gave it him, and it was put into his Prayer-book ; and in foreign 
countries, when he opened the book, it was always at the place where 
the flower was, and the more he looked at it, the fresher it became ; so 
that it was almost as if he inhaled the air of the Danish forests ; and 
plainly he saw the little girl, as with her clear blue eyes she looked out 
from amongst the flower-leaves, and whispered, '' It is beautiful here in 
spring, in summer, autumn, and in winter," and hundreds of pictures 
glided through his thoughts. 

Many years passed thus ; and he was now an old man, and sat with 
his old wife beneath an elder -tree full of blossom. 

They held each other by the hand, exactly as the great-grandfather 
and the great-grandmother had done before them, and they spoke 
exactly like them of old times, and of their fiftieth wedding-day. The 
little girl with the blue eyes, and the elder-flowers in her hair, sat in 
the tree, and, nodding to them both, said, "To-day is your fiftieth 
wedding-day ;" and then she took two flowers out of her wreath, kissed 
them, and they shone, first like silver, and then like gold, and as she 
placed them upon the old people's heads, the flowers turned to golden 
crowns : so there they sat like a king and queen under the tree, which 
looked exactly like an elder-tree. He then told his old wife the story 
of Mother-elder, as it had been told him when he was still a little boy, 
and it seemed to them that it contained so much that was like thei* 
own story ; and just those parts that were like pleased them most. 

" Yes, so it is," the little girl in the tree said ; " some call me Mother- 
elder, wluLst others call me Dryad; but my name in reality is Re- 
collection. It is I, sitting in the tree, who grow and grow. I can 
recall the past, and I can tell stories. Now let me see whether you 
have vour flower stilL" 
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And the old man opened iia Pnyer-book, and there was the elder* 
flower, as ireeh u if it had just been pat there. Recollection nodded 
her bead. And the old conple, with the golden crowns on their heads, 
sat in the red evening eim; Uiey dosed their eyes, and — and — well, 
that was the en^ of the story. 

The little boy lay in lus bed ; be did not know whether be had 
dreamed or heard the story. The tea-pot stood on the table, bat no 
elder-tree was growing oat of it, and the old man, who had been tdling 
the story, was jost on the point of going ont of the room, which he did. 

"How pret^ that was!" the little boy said. "Mother, I have 
been in the wann conntriee." 

" I should think yon have !" his mother SMd, " for any (hm wbo 
has swallowed two cope of elder-tea may. well be in a warm cotmtry ;" 
and she covered him up wel, that he might not catch cold. " I soppoee 
yon have slept whilst I was disputing with him whether it was a hi^ory 
or a tale." 

" And where is Mother-elder ?" the boy asked. 

" 6be is in the tea-pot," his mother eaid, " and there let her remun." 



TH£ BELL. 

OF on evening, in the narrow Bueets of tbe lai^e town, when the 
euu wfta going down and the clouda shone like gold between the 
chimney-pots, tliere wae frequently heard, first by one and then by 
another, a itrange sound, like the ringing of a church-bell ; but it wu-s 
only Iteard for a moment, for there wai too great a rattling of carts and 
noiae of voices. " The evening-hell is ringing," it waa then aaid ; " the 
■on ia setting." 

Those who were ontaide of the town, where the hoosea are further 
apart, with gardens and little fields, saw the beauty of the aky mure 
c^rly, and more plunly heard the aoond of the b^, and to ttiem it 
speared h> proceed from a church in the depth of the large forest. ■ 

When thia had continued some time, one said to another, " I 
wonder whether there is really a church in the fore^'t ? The bell has a 
pecnliarly beaoUfiil tone, euppoee we go and try to find out wliere it 
cornea from." So the rich people drove out of the toi^ii, anil the poor 
walked, bnt the way seemed wonderfiUly long to them; an. I when thpy 
came to a number of willow-trees, which grew on the borden of tlii< 
forest, they rested there, and looking tip amonf^st the long, ihirk 
branches, thought they had gone far enough. A confectioner from ih>r 
town came and erected himself a tent there, and then came anotlfr ci>q- 
fectioner, who hnng ap a bell over his tent, which he had tarred ''> ke^p 
it dry; bnt it had no clapper. When the people got home again, ilicy 
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said it had been very romantic out there — much better than a tea-party. 
Three people pretended that they had been in the forest, right to the 
end of it> and that they had still heard the peculiar tones of the bell, but 
that the sonnd seemed to come from the town. One of them wrote a 
whole poem about it» saying that the bell sounded like the voice of a 
mother to her dear child, and that no melody could be more delightfuL 

Thus the Emperor's attention was called to it, and he promised that 
whoever discovered whence the sound came should have the title of 
" The World's Bell-ringer," if even it were no bell at alL 

For the sake of so good an appointment, many now went to the 
forest, but only one returned with anything like an explanation of the 
mystery. No one had penetrated far enough, and he no further than 
the others, but he said that the beU-like sound proceeded from a very 
large owl knocking its head against a hollow tree in which it dwelt ; 
but whether the sound came from the head or the tree he could not 
with certainty determine, and he received the appointment of the 
World's BeU -ringer, and wrote a short pamphlet about the owl every 
year, in spite of which people were no wiser than before. 

It was now confirmation-day, and the clergyman spoke so beautifully 
and impressively that all were very much affected. It was an impor- 
tant day for those who had been confirmed, and the sun shone 
beautifully as they went out of the town, and just then the mysterious 
bell from the forest sounded particularly loud. They were all imme- 
diately seized ^ith a desire to be there, with the exception of three of 
them ; one of these wanted to get home, in order to try on her baU* 
dress; the second was a poor boy, who had borrowed the coat and 
boots wliich he wore from a young friend, and had to return them at a 
certain time ; and the third said that he never went to strange places 
\\itliout his parents ; that he had always been a good boy, and intended 
to remain so, though he was now confirmed ; and that they need not 
laugh at him on that account, which they did, however. 

Three of them, therefore, did not go with the rest, but the others raa 
off. The Hun was shining and the birds singing, and the young party 
sang with them, for they had no appointmenta as yet, and had thex^fors 
nothing eke to do. 

But two of the smaUest soon grew tired, and they returned to the 
town, and two young girls seated themselves in the grass to make 
wrpaths of the flowers they had gathered, so they did not go either ; 
aud when the others reached the willow- trees where the confectioners 
had their tents, they said, " We have now come far enough to find ont 
that the bell really does not exiat^ it is only a thing of the imagination.'* 
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Tlien Buddenly the bell sounded from the depth of the forest, so 
beautifully and solemnly, that four or five determhied to go further in ; 
but the trees and bushes were so thick, the hyacinths and anemones 
grew so hip^h, and brambles and convolvuli hung in festoons from tree 
to tree, that, however beautiful, it was really difficult to get on, and for 
girls quite impossible, for they would have torn their clothes. Large 
pieces of rock lay there covered with different-coloured mosses, and clear 
spring -water oozed from between them, " Bubble, bubble, bubble !" 

"Can that be the bell, I wonder?" one of the party said, and he 
lay down to listen. " That is worth examining into ! " so he remained 
and let the others go on. 

They came to a house built of branches and the bark of trees, and 
the roof was covered with roses. A large wild apple-tree bent over it, 
and on one of the branches hung it small bell. Could that be the bell 
that was heard ? All agreed that it was so, with the exception of one, 
who maintained that the bell was much too small to be heard at such a 
distance. This one was the son of a King, and the rest said, '' The like 
of him must always be wiser than others." 

60 they let him go on alone, and as he pursued his way his breast 
was more and more filled with the solemnity of the forest He still 
heard the little bell, over which the others were rejoicing, and oc- 
casionally, when the wind blew that way, the sounds of singing were 
carried over from the confectioner's tent ; but there were the deep tones 
as of a large bell above all, and with them the notes of an organ, which 
sounds came from the left side, the side of the heart 

There was a rustling in the bushes, and a little boy stood before the 
King^a son, a boy in wooden shoes, and with the sleeves of his jacket so 
short that they did not nearly reach to his wrists. They knew each 
other, for the boy was that one who had not been able to come with the 
rest, as he had to go home to return the borrowed clothes, which he had 
done, and was now in wooden shoes and shabby dothes, but the bell 
Bounded so loud that he could not remain at home. 

" Now we can go together/* the King's son said, but the poor boy 
was quite ashamed ; he tried to pull down his short sleeves, and said he 
was afraid he could not get on fast enough ; besides that, he thought the 
bell must be sought to die right, as that was the place for all that is 
great and glorious. 

" Then we shall not meet at all !" the King's son said, and nodded 
to the poor boy, who pressed on into the thickest part of the forest, 
where the thorns tore his clothes to pieces and scratched his face, hands, 
and feet Neither did the King's son escape some good scratches, but the 
aim flhone on his path« and him we shall follow, for he was a brisk lad. 
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" I must and will find the beU,*' he Baid, ''if even I nave to go to 
the end of the world 1" 

Ugly monkeys sat in the tops of the trees chattering. ** Let us give 
it him well, let ns thrash him, for he is a King's son." 

But, undaunted, he went deeper and deeper into the forest, where the 
most wonderful flowers grew, — asters with hlood-red stamens, sky- 
hlue tulips, and apple-trees, the fruit of which was exactly like large 
shining soap-hladders ; so you may imagine how they glittered in the 
sun. There were heautifnl green meadows with deer playing in the 
gTa88, and there were large bikes with white swans swimming ahout on 
them. The King's son often stood stiU and listened, for every now and 
then he thought that the sound of the hell came up from one of theee 
lakes ; but then, again, it was clear to him that it did not come from 
there, and that the bell sounded from still deeper in the forest. 

The sun was fast going down, the whole air looked red, as if from 
fire, the forest was stiU, and, sinking down upon his knees, he sang the 
evening hynm, and then said, " I ^all never find what I am looking 
for. The sun is going down, and now comes night, dark night ; but 
once more, perhaps, I shall be able to see the sun before it sinks entirely 
behind the earth. I will dimb up there on to the rocks which are 
about the height of the highest trees." 

He laid hold of the tendrils and roots and climbed up the wet stones, 
where the water-snakes were gliding about, and the toads seemed to 
bark at him, but he reached the top before the sun, seen from this 
height, had quite disappeared. Oh, what magnificence! The sea, 
the vast, beautiful sea, rolling its high waves, towards the shore, lay 
stretched out before him, and the sun stood there, like a large glittering 
altar, where the sea and sky met. All melted in glowing colours into 
one. The forest sang, and the sea sang, and his heart sang too. 
Nature was a vast, glorious church, trees and clouds forming the 
pillars, grass and flowers the embroidered altar-cloth, and heaven itself 
the large dome. The red colours faded from the sky as the sun dis- 
appeared, but millions of stars were lighted, there shone millions of 
diamond-lamps, and the King's son spread out Jiis arms towards the sky, 
towards the sea and the forest, when suddenly the poor boy with the 
short sleeves and the wooden shoes appeared from the right side. By 
the way he had chosen he arrived at the same point, and taking each 
other by the hand they stood in the vast church of Nature and of Poetry, 
and from above them sounded the invisible, holy bell, whilst the spirits 
of the blessed hovered around them, dancing to the music with » 
universal Hallelujah* 



THE ROSE-ELF. 

MANY, many yean ago, in a Urge garden, there grew an enormona 
Toee-toee, which waa literally covered with nwes, and in one of 
theae, the moat beantifol of them all, lived an Elf. He was bo very 
■mall that he was not perceptible to any human eye, but, at the same 
time, so deUghtftil and ao beantifnlly made, aa one can only imagine an 
angel to be ; and two transparent wings, which reached from his shoulders 
to the Bolea of his feet, made him still more like an angeL Beneath 
each roee-petal he had a soft chamber, and, oh I what a delidotu scent 
filled all his apartments, and how beaatifDlly clear and bi^ht were the 
walls, for they were the delicate, pale red roee-Ieaves themselvea. 

The whole day long he lozariated in the warm annahine, and danced 
on the wings of the roving bntterfliee, and sometimee in the dreamy 
hoora of idkneee he would sportively calculate the number of steps be 
would have to take to walk along all the high-roads, bye-roads, and 
fbotpttths, on a single lime or horae-chestnnt fea£ Thoee by as eo- 
called veins in a leaf he looked upon aa roads ; and, indeed, they 
wer« interminable roads to him, for one day, before he bad acoompliabed 
that long-meditated jonmey, the snn unfortanately went down. He 
■hoold have begmi earlier, but the first dawn of morning bad fiuled to 
wake him. 

It was growing cold, the dew fell and tbe wind blew, and the most 
prudent diing for the delicate Uttle gentleman to do, was to get home aa 
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fast as possible. He hnrried as mocli as be could, but before be i«acbed 
the tree the roses were closed, so that he cotdd not get in, and, alas ! 
there was not a single rose within his reach open for his reception. 
The poor Elfin-prince was dreadfully fnghtened, for he had never been 
out so late before, but at that hour had always been safely dnmbering 
behind the sweet rose-leaf walls. Passing a night in the open air 
would, no doubt, cause his death in the bloom of youth, and the very 
thought of it gave him a shivering fit 

At the other end of the garden, he knew there was a bower of 
splendid honeysuckles, and in one of these he determined to pass the 
night. 

Quickly he flew thither — but softly ! In the bower were two beings 
anxious to hide from every obtrusive eye ; the one, a handsome young 
man, and the other, the most charming girL They were sitting side 
by side, and their sincerest wish was never to be parted, for they loved 
each other inexpressibly, but the young man said^ with a heavy sigh, — 

*' We must part, for your brother is not well-dispoeed towards me, 
and, therefore, he now sends me on a disagreeable commission, far from 
here, across mountains and rivers. Farewell, my dearest, my own 
beloved!" 

They kissed each other again and again, the young girl crying 
bitterly, and, at parting, she gave him a rose ; but, before doing so, she 
pressed a kiss upon it, so fervently, that the flower opened. The little 
Elf immediately slipped in amcmgst the leaves and, exhausted, rested hie 
head against (lie soft, sweet-smelling walls; but he could hear that 
'' Farewell ! farewell !" was said, and he felt that the rose had its pUce 
on the young man's heart Oh, how that heart beat ! so violently, indeed, 
that the little Elf could not.sleep. 

The rose did not long remain quiet in its resting-plaoe, for the young 
man drew it forth, and as he walked alone through the dark forest he 
kissed it so often and so passionately, that the Elfin-prinoe was near 
being squeezed to death. But too sensibly could he fed, through the» 
at least, ten-leaf-thick covering, how the youth's lips burned, and the rose 
had completely unfolded itself as in the heat of the midday sun. 

Another man then appeared, with a fierce, sinister-looking oounte* 
nance, and this was the wicked brother of the beautiful girL He held e 
large, sharp knife in his hand, and whilst the other was kissing the roee 
treacherously stabbed him in the back. He then cat off his victim's 
head, which, together with the body, he buried under a large lime»tiee» 
where the ground was soft. 

** If ow he is gone, and will be forgotten," the villain said. ** lie 
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was to go a long journey, across rivers and mountains, and, travelling, 
one may easily lose one*B life. He will never return, and never will my 
sister dare to ask me about him.** 

With his foot he then drew some dead leaves together over the 
newly-dug grave, and in the dark night returned home, but not alone, 
as he thought The little £lf accompanied him, seated in a withered, 
curled-up lime leaf, which had fallen into the murderer's hair whilst 
he was digging the grave, for he had taken off his hat, and when he 
resumed it the leaf was underneath. The Elf was now in the most ter- 
rifying darkness, which made him tremble doiibly with fear and anger 
at the horrible crime. 

The wicked man reached home early in the morning, and having 
taken off his hat, went at once intp his sister's bedroom. The beautiful 
girl was asleep, dreaming of him she loved so inexpressibly, and who, 
ahe thought, was then wandering over the mountains ; but her unnatural 
brother, guessing her thoughts as he bent over her, laughed as one 
would imagine a fiend only could laugh, and, as he did so, the withered 
leaf fell out of his hair upon the bed. He did not notice it, but left the 
room to seek a few hours* rest in his own. The little Elf now left the 
leaf, and cautiously creeping into the sleeping girl's ear told her, as if it 
were a dream, of the horrible murder, minutely describing the place 
where her lover was buried, and finally said, " That you may not think 
what I tell you is a mere dream, you will, on awaking, find a withered 
leaf upon your bed." She awoke immediately and found it there. 

Oh, what bitter tears she shed ! and to no one dared she discover the 
cause of her sorrow and despair, which bordered upon insanity. The 
whole day her window stood open, and ei9tsily could the tender-hearted 
Elfin-prince have flown out to the roses and other flowers, but he would 
not leave the poor girl in her sorrow,' so he seated himself in* a rose that 
stood in the window and watched her. Her brother came into the room 
several times daring the day, and the poor girl was obliged to hide the 
grief which was consuming her heart ; but as soon as night approached 
ahe stole quietly out of the house and hurried into the forest, which was 
familiar to her, where she sought the lime-tree under which the darling 
of her heart lay buried. With her tender hands she dug up the earth, 
and soon found the lifeless body of her lover. How she cried, and 
prayed to God that she, too, might soon die ! 

Oladly would she have carried the body home, but, unable to do that, 
ahe raised the head, kissed its cold lips, and, having filled up the grave 
again, took it with her, as well as a twig of jasmine which grew near 
the spot where the murder had been oommitted« 
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Haying reached her quiet little room, she took a largp empty flower* 
pot, put the head in, and, having covered it with motdd, planted the 
jaamine-twig. 

''Farewell, farewell!'* the litde Elf whispered, and, finding it im- 
possible to witness so much sorrow, he flew into the garden to his rose- 
tree, but the roses had withered ; and as he sought another dwelling he 
sighed, " Oh, how quickly all that is beautiful and great passes away *.'* 

Every morning, early, he flew to the poor girFs window, and there 
he always found her crying by the side of the flower-pot in which, 
watered incessantly by her tears, the jasmine-twig took root ; and as, day 
after day, she grew paler and paler, it sent forth shoots, and at length 
the little white buds became flowers. But her wicked brother could not 
imagine why she was alwa3rs crying over the " foolish-flower pot,** and 
he scolded, asking, since when she had lost her senses, for he did not 
know what treasure it contained. One day, when the little Elfln-prince 
came from his rose to pay her a visit, he found her dozing, and creep* 
ing into her ear, he told her of the night in the bower, of the scent of 
the rose, and the love of the Elves. She dreamed so delightfully, and 
during the dream her life passed away ; she had died an easy death, and 
was now in heaven with him whom she loved beyond everything. 

The jasmine-flowers opened their white beUs and sent forth such a 
delightfully sweet perfume, for that was the only way they could cry 
over her who was dead. 

The wicked brother thoughtfully examined the beautiful tree, now 
in full blossom, which he had placed in his bed-room dose to the bed, for 
it was so very pretty, and the scent so delightful ; but the little Elf went 
with it, fluttering from flower to flower, for in each flower dwelt a 
spirit, and he told of the young man whose head was now earth under 
the earth ; he told of the wicked brother and his poor sister. 

*' We know it already," the spirit answered from each of the flowen ; 
" we know it, for have we not sprung up from between the lips and out 
of the eyes of the dead man ? We know it ! we know it ! ** And as they 
said this they nodded their heads in a peculiar manner. 

The Rose-elf could not imagine how it was they remained so quiet, 
and he flew away to the bees, who were gathering honey. He told 
them the story of the wicked brother, and the bees told their Queen, 
who immediately ordered that they should kill the hateful murderer the 
next morning. 

But that very night, — it was the first night after the sister's death, 
— whilst the brother was lying in bed asleep, dose to the jasmine-tree, 
every flower opened suddenly, and from each issued the spirit of the 
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flower, invisible, out anned with a poisoned spear. The first whispered 
horrible dreams into his ear, and then, flying across his lips, pricked the 
sleeper's tongne with their spears. " Now we have avenged the mur- 
dered man," they said, and returned to their flowers. 

As soon as it was morning, the window was violently thrown open 
from the inside, and the Rose*elf with the Queen*bee and the whole 
swarm flew in to hold judgment on the murderer. 

But he was already dead, and by his bed-side people were standing 
who said, " The strong scent from the jasmine has killed him." 

The Roee-elf then understood the revenge of the flowers, and ^e 
told it to the Queen-bee, who with her whole swarm surrounded the 
mysterious flower-pot They could not be driven off, and when one 
of the bystanders took it up to carry it away, the bees stung him so 
severely in the hand that he let it fall, and the broken pieces rolled 
about the floor. 

With astonishment and horror the people saw the white skull, and 
they now knew that he who was lying dead in his bed was a murderer. 

And the Queen of the bees flew out into the open air, humming the 
revenge of the flowers, the praise of the Roee-elf, and how that beneatli 
the smallest leaf dwells one who can expose and avenge crime. 




THE BUCKWHEAT. 

OFTEN, after b timnderatonn, any one walking by the side of » 
field of buckwheat may observe how bUck aad scorched it looks, 
BO that it might almost be tiioiiglit a flame of fire had jiaBsed over it, 
and the farmers then aay, " The lightning has done that" " But why 
has the lightning done that?" a wanderer might ask, who seeks • 
natural cause for every act of Nature, or, at least, a probable explanation. 
I will now narrate what a Sparrow told me about it. The Sparrow had 
heard it from an old Wiliow-tree, which stood close by a field of bnck- 
wbeat, and stands there etill. This is a large, respectable, but wrinkled 
and very old WiUow-tree, which seems to be split right through the 
middle. From tbe gap grass and brambles grow in great luxorianoe, 
and the trunk leans very considerably forward, as if needing « prop, 
whilst the branches hang down to the ground like long green hair. 

In all the fields round about grew beautiful crops of wheat, barley, 
and oats — the charming oats! — which, when ripe, look like so many little 
canaries sitting on one branch. The wheat was highly favonted, and 
the heavier it was the more lowly it bent down in piona humility. 

There was also a field of buckwheat, and on one side this field reached 
right up to the old \^'iI]ow-tTee. The Buckwheat did not bend at aD, 
like the other crops, but stood up asproudlyandstifiiyasitpDSBibly could. 

" I am as rich as the best of them," it said, " and certainly much 
more beautiful, for my flower is lovely, like the rosy apple-bloeaom, so 
tliat it is really a delight to look at me and mine. Do yon know any- 
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tiling as beautiful and as dignified ? in short, anything that can be com- 
pared to us, you dreamy old Willow?" 

The dry old stump nodded its mossy head, as much as to say, 
" Oh, yes, that I do !" but the Buckwheat only pufied itself up aU the 
more, and said, arrogantly, ** The stupid tree is so old, that grass and 
weeds are growing out of its inside I " 

In the meantime a dreadful storm was gathering, and all the flowers 
in the fields folded up their tender leaves, or timidly bowed down their 
heads to the earth, whilst the storm should pass over them, but the 
Buckwheat held itself all the more upright, in its impertinent pride. 

" Bow down your head, as we do," the anxious Flowers whispered. 

" There is no need for that," the Buckwheat answered, for it did 
not like to be advised. 

" Bow down your head, as we do," the Com cried, "for the Angel of 
the storm is now coming. He has wings which reach from the edge of 
the clouds to the lowest depths of the valleys, and he wiU destroy you 
before you can pray for mercy." 

Once for all, I will not humble myself," the Buckwheat answered. 
Close your flowers, and draw in your leaves," the old Willow-tree 
said, wamingly. " Do not look up at the lightning when the cloud 
bursts. Even man dare not do that, for through the lightning one can 
see into heaven itself, but instant blindness is the consequence ; and what 
would happen to us then, the mere vegetation of the earth, and far 
inferior to man?" 

" Far inferior I" the Buckwheat said, contemptuously. " Well, you 
ahaU see, for now I will look right into heaven." 

And with impious arrogance it did so. It seemed as if the whole 
world were in flames, so vivid was the lightning. 

As soon as the storm had cleared off, the Flowers and the Com rose, 
refreshed by the rain, but the Buckwheat was scorched by the light- 
ning, and, black as a coal, it could now only be looked upon as a useless 
weed, encumbering the field. The old Willow- tree waved its brandies 
in the wind, and large drops of water fell from the green leaves, as if 
it were crying, so that the Sparrows asked, " Why are you crying ? 
It is so beautiiful here. How brightly the sun shines, and how the clouds 
sail along ! Do you not breathe the delightful scent from the flowers 
and the bushes, and why, then, do you ciy, you old Willow-tree?" 

The Willow then related all about the pride and arrogance of the 
Buckwheat, and the punishment that sooner or later is sure to follow 
flin. I, who now rp|)eat the story, heard it from the talkative 6parrow% 
who told it me one evening when I asked them for a tale. 
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FAR from here, in tlw faronred country wUther the swallows fiv, 
when with us all is covered with aoov, there lived a Kin^, who 
had eleven eona and one dangbter, named £3iza. The ekven brothers, 
all bom princes, went to school with stars on their breasts and sworda 
St their sides, and wrote with diamond pena on ^Id tablets. It coold 
be seen at once that they ware of royal blood. The neter, Elisa, sat in 
the meanwhile on a little stool of looking-glass, tnniing over the le*vee 
of a pictnre-book which had cost half a kingdom. 

Oh ! those children were very happy, ^though their good mother 
was no longer living ; but that was not to last 

Their father, who -reigned over the whole laud, married a wicked 
Queen, who oonid not bear the dear little children. Already, on her 
wedding-day, she plainly showed her unnatural, mimical feelings towards 
them, for dthongh there was great feasting and rejoicii:^ going on in 
the palace, she gave the children only a tittle sand in a tea><np, teDing 
them to imagine that was something nice, wbereaa tbey had been 
aconatomed to have aa much sweet cake and as many roasted applea a« 
they could eat 

The very next week, the wicked step-mother sent little Eliza into 
the country, to rough peasants, and before long she had told the weak 
King so much that was bad of the hated prinoea, Uiat he no Itmgn 
troubled himself about them. 

" Fly out into the wide world," the wicked Queen aaid, " and take 
care of yoorselvea. Fly away as large birds without voicaa." How- 
ever, it did not happen qnite as ehe wished, for they wen changed into 
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eleven beantifiil wild ewans, and with a peculiar aoream they flew out of 
the palace across the park and the forest. 

It was still quite early in the morning when they came to the 
peasant's hut where their sister Eliza was lying fast asleep. They flew 
repeatedly round the roof, turning their long necks first to one side and 
then to the other, looking for their sister, and flapped with their wings ; 
but no one heard them nor saw them, and they had to continue their 
flight, high up towards the clouds, and far, far into the vast boundless 
world. 

Poor little Eliza, in the meantime, sat in the peasant's room playing 
with a green leaf, for she had no other plaything. She pricked a hole 
in the leaf with a pin, and looked through it up at the sun, when 
it seemed to her as if she saw her brothers' dear, bright eyes, and 
whenever the warm rays of the sun feU upon her cheeks she thought of 
all their afiic^ctionate kisses. 

One day passed exactly like the others, and when the wind blew 
through the rose-bush hedge, by the side of the hut, it whispered to the 
Roses, ** Who can possibly be more beautiful than you ?" and the Roses 
answered, " Oh, Eliza is more beautified I " And when, on Sundays, the 
old woman sat at her door reading the Psalm-book, the wind turned 
over the leaves and said, " Who can be better than you ?" ** Oh, Eliza 
is better ! " the Psalm-book answered. And what the Roses and the Book 
said was true. • 

At the age of fifteen she was fetched home, but when the Queen saw 
how beautiful she had grown, she was inflamed with envy and anger, 
and hated her lovely step-daughter twice as much as before. She would 
gladly have changed her into a wild swan, Hke her brothers, but she 
dared not» for the King wished to see his daughter. 

Elarly in the morning the Queen took three hideous toads into the 
bath-room with her, which was built of marble, and most extravagantiy 
furnished and decorated, and a£fectionately kissing the nasty creatures, 
she said to the one, " Seat yourself on Eliza's head when she gets into the 
bath, so that she may be as stupid and sleepy as you are." *' Take 
your seaty** she said to the second, " on her forehead, that she may be as 
ugly as yourself, and that her father may not recognise her." And to 
the third she said, ** Seat yourself upon her heart, so that she may have 
A bad, spiteful disposition, which will consume her like slow poison." 
She then threw tiie toads into the dear water, wMdi inmiediately 
assumed a green tinge, and having called Eliza to her, with cruel delight 
helped her to undress and get into the water. No sooner did the 
pnsuspecting princess dip under the water than the three toads took 
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their appointed places, the first in her hair, the second on her forehead, 
and the third on her hreast ; but she did not seem to notice it Wben 
she rose from the water< three red poppies floated on its surface. If the 
creatures had not been poisonous and kissed by the witch, they would 
have been changed into red roses, but flowers they still became, because 
they had rested upon Eliza's head and heart She was much too good 
and innocent for the charm to take any efiect upon her. 

When the wicked step-mother saw this, she rubbed Eliza all over 
with walnut-juice, so that her skin, formerly as white as snow, became 
a dark-brown colour. She then smeared her lovely face over with an 
offensive salve, and rubbed it into her beautiful sofl hair till it was 
inextricably entangled, so that it was utterly impossible to recognise the 
charming Eliza. 

Her father was horrified, when the Queen, with ill-concealed delight, 
led her to him, and the deceived monarch disowned her as his daughter ; 
nor was there any one found who would acknowledge knowing her. 
Only the house-dog and the swallows, in their own particular ways, 
greeted the discarded Princess as an old and loved acquaintance ; but 
what good could they do, poor creatures ? 

Poor Eliza wept, and thinking of her eleven lost brothers, with a 
heavy heart stole out through the castle-gate, and after wandering the 
whole day over fields and through swamps, entered a large, dark forest 
She had not the slightest idea which way to turn her steps, but she 
was so dejected, and felt such an inexpressible longing after her brothers, 
who, no doubt, like herself, were now wandering about the world, that 
to seek and find them must henceforth be the task of her whole life. 

She had been only a short time in the forest when it became night, 
and having lost all trace of a path, despondingly she stretched heraelf 
upon the soft moss, and having said her evening prayer, leant her head 
against the stump of a tree, which had in all probability been destroyed 
by lightning. A soft, melancholy stillness reigned through the whole 
of nature ; the air was so mild, and all around shone hundreds of glow- 
worms, which fell dovm upon her like shooting-stars when she touched 
one of the branches which formed a covering to her. 

The whole night she dreamed of her brothers ; they were again 
playing joyfully together like children, wrote y^bk their diamond pencils 
on the gold tablets, and turned over the leav^^f the splendid picture- 
book which had cost half a kingdom. But ner grown-up brothers no 
longer scribbled mere noughts and strokes, but wrote down, in intel- 
ligible words, all their deeds, and all that they had experi^icetl and 
seen. The tablet assumed a new and far greater importance, and in 
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the pictare-book all was alivb. The di£ferent figures stepped out from 
the book, kindly speaking to Eliza and her brothers, but as each leaf was 
tuned over they went back to their places, so that the order and story 
of the pictures might not be interfered with. For order rules the world. 

When she awoke from her refreshing sleep the sun was already 
high up in the heavens. She could not see it, indeed, for the branches 
of the trees formed so close a covering over her head, but here and there 
a ray broke through like burnished gold. A balmy soent filled the air, 
and the birds seated themselves upon her shoulders. She heard the 
splashing of water, for several running streams emptied themselves 
together into a lake, the bottom of which was strewed with the most 
'inviting sand. The luxuriant creepers and bushes here formed an im- 
penetrable barrier; but in one place the deer had made an opening, and 
through this Eliza crept to reach the water, which was so clear, that 
if the wind had not moved the branches and leaves, she would have 
almost thought the reflection of them a skilful imitation, painted at the 
bottom, so dearly was each leaf reflected, as well that on which the 
bright sun shone as that which was in sombre shade. 

When she saw her own face in the clear water, she started back in 
surprise and horror, she was so brown and ugly ; but jvhen she wetted 
her little hands and rubbed her eyes and forehead, her snow-white skin 
shone gradually brighter and brighter through the nasty Cbating. 
EHiza was so delighted at this, that she did not hesitate to throw o£f her 
clothes and entrust herself to the clear, refreshing water. And a more 
beautiful daughter of royalty than she was never seen in the world. 

No sooner was she dressed again, and had simply but prettily plaited 
her hair, than she went to one of the bubbling springs, and having 
drunk out of the hollow of her hand, wandered joyously deeper and 
deeper into the forest, without knowing where she was going. She 
thought of her brothers, and of her heavenly Father, who would certainly 
not forsake her, for He made the wild-fruits grow to feed the hungry. 
She soon found a tree of beautiful apples, which hung nearly down to 
the ground^ and of these she made her morning meaL When she was 
satisfied, she gratefully put props under the heavy, hanging branches, 
and pursued her way through the darkest part of the forest All was 
so still, that she plainly .hi^bd her own footsteps and the rustling of 
each leaf as she lightly trod\pon it ; not a single bird was to be seen, 
and no ray of the sun could penetrate the thick leafy covering. The 
high trunks of the trees stood so dose together, that they looked like 
the bars of a railing, and here reigned a solitude such as die had never 
before known. 
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It grefw darker and darker, till it was quite night; not a nnprle 
glow-worm was to be seen, and, quite sad, Eliza laid herself down ti> 
sleep. Then it seemed to her as if the branches above her head were 
suddenly drawn back, and she saw an angel looking kindly down upon 
her from heaven. 

When she awoke the next morning she did not know whether she 
had merely dreamed this, or whether it was really true. 

She went on a few steps, when she met an old woman with all sortii 
of wild berries in a basket. She gave Eliza some of them ; and to 
her question, whether she had happened to see eleven Princes ride 
through the forest, she answered, — 

" No ; but yesterday I saw eleven swans, with golden crowns npoa 
their heads, s^im down the brook that runs dose by here." 

She led Eliza a short distance towards some sloping ground which 
was a little less thickly wooded ; and there, indeed; she saw a stream 
below. The trees on the banks of this stream stretched forth their 
branches as if lovingly striving to meet; and where the natural growth 
of the trees would not allow this, their roots had torn themselves from 
the earth, and spread over the quiet surface of the water. 

Eliza wishech the old woman a friendly farewell, and followed the 
windings of the stream till it flowed into the sea. 

The grand expanse of sea was majestically spread out before the 
young girl's eyes, but no sail was to be seen, and how should she now 
go further? She examined the innumerable stones on the shore, and 
all had bSen polished smooth and round by the water. Glass, iron, 
stones, and all that had been thrown up there was ground to one form 
by the waves, although the water was much softer than her tender hands. 

''It rolls incessantly backwards and forwards, and thus the hani 
edges are gradually ground off," she uttered, involuntarily. " I also 
Mill have untiring perseverance, and my heart tells me that some day 
I shall find my dearly beloved brothers. Many thanks, you dear- 
rolling waves, for the lesson I" 

On the sea-weed that had been washed on to shore lay eleven white 
swans* feathers, which she quickly picked up and tied together. 
Single, clear droj)8 of water hung upon them like ])earls, as if, by their 
purity, to heighten the charm of the beautiful feathers ; but whether 
those drops were the morning dew or tears, no one could distinguis^h. 
It was solitary there on the shore, but ©»za scarcely felt it, for the st>a 
offered constant variety ; yes, more in a few hours than a dozen of the 
most picturesque lakes can show in a year. When a large, dark doud 
came floating along in the air, it seemed as if the sea said, " I can look 
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black too.** And then the wind blew, and the waves threw up their 
white foam. If, on the contrary, the clouds were red and transparent, 
the sea looked like a gigantic rose-leaf; but soon it changed colour, as 
if it were fading, for at one time it was green, then blue, and then 
white; and, however calm and quiet the water was, there was a constant 
noise, like breathing, on the shore, and the waves rose gently, like the 
breast of a sleeping child. 

When the sun was going down, Eliza saw eleven wild swans, with 
gold crowns upon their heads, flying towards her. They floated high 
up in the air, one behind the other, forming in appearance a fluttering 
silver ribbon. Eliza then mounted an eminence that was near, and hid 
herself behind a bush, and soon the swans alighted by her side, flapping 
their large white wings. 

The very instant that the sun had entirely disappeared behind the 
water the swans' feathers fell off, and, behold ! there stood eleven hand* 
some Princes by Eliza's side. These were her brothers. She uttered 
a loud cry ; for although they had altered much, she knew them, and 
felt that it must be they. She threw herself into their arms, calling 
each by his name, and they were no less filled with delight to see their 
little sister, who had grown so tall and so wonderfully beautiful They 
laughed and cried by turns at this unexpected meeting, and soon they 
had related to each other how cruel their step-mother had been to 
them all 

** We eleven," the eldest said, '* fly about as wild swans as long as 
the sun is up in the heavens ; but when it has gone do\>'n, we regain 
our human form ; and, therefore, we must be careful to find a resting* 
place for our feet towards evening ; for should the sim set whilst we 
we were high up in the douds, we should, as himian beings, faU down 
to our destruction. We do not live here, but on the other side of the 
sea, where there is a country as beautiful as this, which is, however, 
very (kr, and there is not a single island where we can pass the night, 
only a small rock rises from amidst the rolling waves. This rock is 
merely just large enough for us to lie upon, close, side by side ; and 
when the sea is rough, the water is thrown up over us ; but yet we are 
thankful for that dangerous resting-place. There we pass the night 
in onr human forms ; and without that place of refu^^e we should never 
be able to visit our own dear count ly, for it requires two of the longest 
days in the year to accomplish the distance. Only once a-year are we 
allowed to visit the land of our birth ; and then we can remain eleven days 
and fly over this vast forest, from whence we can see the proud palace 
where we were bom, and where our father lives, and the high steeple 
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of the chnrch where our dear mother lies buried. Here it fleenu as if 
the trees and bushes were related to us ; here the wild horses race with 
joyous leaps across the grassy plains, just like during the days of onr 
happy youth ; and here the charcoal-burners sing their old songs, to 
which, as boys, we delighted to dance. This is our country, to which 
we are irresistibly drawn, and here we have at last fbund you, our own 
dear, beautifal sister ! We have still two days to remain ; but then 
we must fly across the sea to a country which, though beautiful, is un- 
fortunately not our home. How can we take you with us, for we have 
neither ship nor boat ?" 

'' Oh, how can I save you?" the Princess said, sighing. 

They passed nearly the whole of the night talking to each other, 
and only a ccniple of hours before daybreak were devoted to sleep. 

Eliza was waked by the noise of the swans* wings, and, already 
high above her, she saw her brothers, who had been again changed, 
flying in wide circles, till they were lost in the distance. But one, the 
youngest of them, i:emained behind ; and the swan laid its head in her 
lap, whUst she stroked his white plumage, and the whole day the 
brother and sister were side by side. Towards evening the othera 
returned ; and when the sun had fully gone down, they all appeared 
again in their natural forms. 

" To-morrow we fly away from here," the eldest said ; and the 
other ten confirmed these words, spoken with evident emotion ; '* but 
«ve cannot thus forsake you. If you have the inclination and courage 
to go with us, we certainly shall have strength enough in our wings to 
carry you across the sea." 

" Yes, take me with you!" Eliza said, beseechingly. 

That whole night, without once closing their eyes, the eleven bro- 
thers spent in unremitting industry over the difficult task of making m 
netsufficiently large and strong, of the peel of the young wHlow-branches 
and of tough reeds. On this they laid Eliza ; and when the sun roae, 
and they had been changed into swans, they laid hold of the net v/Uh- 
their beaks and flew high up towards the clouds with their dear sister, 
who was still asleep. One of the swans constantly flew over her heed, 
in order to shade her, with his large wings, from Uie rays of the son. 

They were already far from land when Eliza awoke, and it 
to her as if she must still be dreaming, so strange it was to be 
in the air above the sea. By her side, on the net, lay a branch covered 
with delicious berries, and a handfid of sweet-tasting roots, whidi her 
youngest brother had gathered for her ; and she smiled him her thanks, 
for she guessed it was he who was flying above shading her with his wings. 
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They were up so high, that the first ship which they saw under 
them looked only like a white gnli floating on the water. A huge 
cloud, like a mountain, hung in the air hehind them, and on this magio 
background she saw the shadow of herself and the eleven swans of 
a gigantic size. She thought she had never seen so beautiful a paint* 
ing ; but, as the sun rose higher, and they left the cloud further behind 
them, the picture gradually faded. 

With untiring exertion they sped through the air during the whole 
day, like the whizzing of the swiftest arrow ; but yet» having their 
sister to carry, their flight was not so fast as usuaL A storm was 
blowing up towards evening, and with fear Eliza saw the sun sinking, 
when there was yet no rock to be seen. She thought the swans' wings 
moved quicker ; that they could not get on faster she knew was her 
fault. When the sun had disappeared, they would be changed to 
human beings, and, falling into the sea, be drowned. The thought of 
this almost killed her, and then she prayed most fervently to God, but 
still her strained eyes could not discover the saving rock. The dark 
douds came lower and lower, till at last they seemed to form one black 
mass with the element below, which rolled on like a sea of lead. One 
flash of lightning followed rapidly upon the other. 

The sun was now dose upon the edge of the water. Oh, how Eliza's 
heart beat ! Then the swans shot do¥m with such velocity that she 
thought they were falling ; but they floated in the air again, and, now 
that the sun had half disappeared, she saw the point of the rock below, 
no larger than the head of a porpoise, rising above the sea. The sun 
sank so swiftly, and now it only appeared as a star when Eliza felt her 
foot touch the firm rock. Then the sun disappeared like the last spark 
in smooldering paper, and the terrified Princess saw her eleven bro« 
thers, arm*in*arm, standing in a close circle around her ; but there was 
only just room for the twelve. The sea broke furiously against the 
rising rock, throwing its spray over the half-fearing and half-hoping 
sister and brothers. The thunder continued to roll, and the sky seemed 
as if on fire ; but the twelve stood hand-in-hand, joined in the bond of 
the truest love and affection, and they fervently sang some hymns in 
pnuse of their heavenly Father, which filled them with renewed hope 
and courage. With the break of day the sky became dear, and as 
soon as the sun rose the swans flew away with Eliza from their little 
resting-place. The sea was still rough ; and, from the height they 
were flying, the white foam on the dark green water looked like a 
number of swans floating along its surface. 

When the smi had risen high up in the heavens^ Eliza saw beneath 
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her, floating in tlie air, a mass of mountains with ioe-covered rocks, 
and in the midst of them a place miles in length, with one row of 
columns rising above another. There were also forests of palm-trees, 
and the most wonderful flowers, as large as the wheels of a water- 
milL She asked if that were the country to which they were going ; 
but the swans shook their heads, for what she saw was the splendid, 
constantly-changing Palace of the Fairy " Morgana," which no human 
being might enter. Eliza kept her eyes inunovably fixed on the 
splendour below her, when moimtains, palace, and forests fell together 
in one chaotic mass, and in their places stood twenty proud churches, 
exactly like each other, with pointed windows and high steeples. 
She thought she heard the organs, but it was the melodious murmur* 
ing of the sea. They were now dose upon the churches, which, how* 
ever, changed into a fleet of stately ships, and when she looked down 
upon them these were again chadded into a sea-mist, which, like 
swelling sails, swept along the surface of the water. A constant change 
was going on before her eyes, one picture taking the place of the other; 
and now she at length saw the real land, which for a time was to be 
her and her brothers* abode. There arose, in soft outlines, the most 
wonderful blue mountains, cedar forests, cities, and palaces ; and long 
before the sun had gone down, Eliza sat before a cave covered inside 
and out with luxuriant green creepers, as if decorated by the hand of 
Nature with the most costly tapestry. 

" Now we shall see what you dream here to-night,** her youngest 
brother said, as he showed her her sleeping apartment 

" Oh, may I but dream how I can disenchant you!** she said, and 
this thought occupied her incessantly till she retired to rest. She then 
prayed fervently to God for assistance, and even in sleep her prayer 
continued, till it seemed to her as if she were floating high up in the 
air, towards the cloud palace of the Fairy " Morgana," when the Fairy 
herself came towards her, so beautiful and luminous, and yet resemblin^^ 
the old woman who had given her the berries in the forest, and told her 
of the eleven swans with the golden crowns. 

" Your brothers can be saved," the Fairy said ; " but will yon have 
sufficient courage and perseverance to accomplish the difficult task ? 
Certainly the sea is softer tlian your delicate hands, and yet it polishes 
the hard stones ; but then it does not feel the pain your tender fingers 
trill have to experience ; it has no heart, and therefore cannot sufier 
from the anxiety and agony you must necessarily endure. Do you see 
these stinging-nettles in my leffc hand ? Of these there are quantiUea 
growing round the cave in which you sleep ; such only, and those whidi 
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are Bometimes seen on the graves in cbarcbyards, will serve the purpose 
for which they are required, — remember this. You must gather Uiem 
yourself, if even they raise blisters on your skin. These you must crush 
with your naked feet, and you will obtain yam, with which you must 
make eleven shirts with long sleeves, and throw them over the wild 
swans. If you succeed in this, as I trust you will, the charm will be 
immediately broken ; but, of all things, do not forget what I am about 
to say. From the moment that you begin your work up to the hour — 
the very minute — that the task is accomplished, you must not speak a 
single word, if even years should pass by, for the first syllable your lips 
should utter would penetrate your brothers' hearts like a dagger. On 
your tongue hang their lives. Remember all this !** 

The Fairy then touched the sleeping girl's hand with the nettles, 
and she was awakened by the burning pain. It was broad daylight, 
and doee by her side lay a nettle, just like those she had seen in her 
dream. She fell upon her knees, thanked her heavenly Father for His 
mercy, and left the cave, in order to begin her work. 

She thrust her tender hands amongst the nasty nettles, which bumed 
like red-hot coals, so that her hands and arms were covered with blisters ; 
but that she would cheerfully bear, if she could but save her dear 
brothers. She crushed each nettle with her naked feet, and with her 
blistered fingers wound the yam. 

Immediately after sunset her brothers came, and they were greatly 
frightened to find her apparently dumb. They thought, at first, it was 
A new charm of their wicked step-mothers; but when they saw the 
dreadful state of their noble sister's hands, and the nettles by her side, 
they understood what she was doing for their sakes, and the youngest 
cried bitterly over her. Wherever his tears fell she felt no pain, and 
the burning blisters disappeared. 

The whole night she continued her work without ceasing, for she 
could have no rest till she had saved her dear brothers ; and the whole 
of the following day, whilst the swans were absent, she sat at work in 
her solitude, and never had the time flown so quickly. One shirt was 
finished, and instantly she began another. 

AH of a sudden she heard the merry sound and echo of huntsmen's 
horns amongst the mountains, and the young Princess was filled with 
&ar and dread. The noise came nearer and nearer, till she plainly 
heard the barking of the dogs, and, trembling with anxiety, she with- 
drew into the cave, and, having tied the nettles, which she bad gathered 
and crushed, into a bundle, she seated herself ui)on it, as if to protect 
this her most valuable treasure from all danger. 
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The next moment a large, fierce-looking dog broke through tlis 
bushes, and immediately after a second, and then a third. They barked 
furiously, ran back, and then appeared again, and in a few minutes all 
the huntsmen stood before the cave, of whom the handsomest was King* 
of the land. Quickly he advanced towards Eliza, — never had be seen 
so beautiful a girl 

** How did you get here, you lovely child ?" he asked; but Eliu 
shook her head sadly, for she dared not speak, as her brothers* lives 
depended upon it, at the same time hiding her hands under her apron, 
that the King might not see what she was suffering. 

" Follow me," he said ; " for here you must not remain ; and if yoa 
are as good as you are beautiful, I will clothe you in silk and satm, 
place the golden crown upon your head, and you shall dwell in my 
splendid palace." With these words he lifted the fainting and struggling 
Princess upon his horse ; and as she continued to cry and wring her 
hands, he said, " Calm yourself, you lovely girl I for it is only your good 
I wish, and some day you will thank me with all your heart*' Bte 
galloped off over the beautiful mountains^ carrying his lovely burden 
before him on his horse, and the huntsmen followed. 

Towards sunset the magnificent, regal city, with its churdieB and 
domes, rose from the valley, forming an inimitable panorama ; and the 
King hastened to conduct his charming companion to the palace, where 
sparkling fountains played in the lofty marble haUs, decorated with 
paintings and curiosities ; but she had no eyes for all the splendour, aa» 
buried in grief, she continued to cry. Unresistingly she aUowed the 
ladies' maids to array her in princely garments, put pearls in her hair, 
and draw silk gloves on her blistered hands. 

As she now appeared, her beauty was so daszling, that the whole 
court bowed down before her, and the King at once declared her hie 
future bride, although the Archbishop shook his head, whispering to 
his friends, that the beautiful forest maiden was no doubt a witch, who 
blinded and deceived the King. 

But the King shut his eare to such suspicions, the music sounded 
louder, the most delicious refreshments were provided, and he hastened 
the preparations for more splendid festivities. Through the moti 
delightful gardens EHiza was conducted to splendid apartments, where 
the loveliest girls surrounded her with joyous dances; but no smile 
parted her lips, nor ray of merriment lighted up her eyes ; no^ eveiy 
feature, and her whole expression, denoted the deepest, aU^consuming^ 
sadness. The King then opened a small room, by the side of her 
sleeping apartment, which was painted and fitted up in exact imitation 
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of the cave in the forest where he had found her. On the floor lay the 
yam which she had made from the nettles, and which, in spite of her 
anrprise and fear, she had so carefully made up into a bundle, and from 
the ceiling hung the one shirt she had already finished. 

" Here you can, in imagination, return to your former home," the 
King said. " Here is the work at which you were occupied ; and it may, 
perhaps, in the midst of all the present splendour, afford you pleasure to 
think sometimes of the past** 

When Eliza saw these things, which were of such inestimable value 
to her, a happy smile played around her lovely mouth, and the blood 
returned to her cheeks. She thought of the time when she could save 
her brothers, and in the overflowing of her gratitude she kissed the 
Sling's hand. He pressed her to his beating heart, and ordered all the 
chuTch-bella to proclaim their speedy marriage. The charming dumb 
girl of the forest was Queen of the coimtry. • 

The suspicious Archbishop whispered evil words into the King's 
ear, but they did not sink as deep as his heart. The marriage took 
place, and the Archbishop himself had to place the crown upon the 
bride's head, which, in his with-difficulty-conoealed vexation, he pressed 
down so heavily, that it hurt her forehead ; but grief and anxiety for 
ber brothers caused her heart much more intense suffering. \Miat was 
bodily pain? Her mouth remained dumb, for a single word would 
have destroyed her brothers' Hves, but her eyes expressed the deepest 
love for the good, handsome King, who left nothing untried to cheer 
ber. Daily she became more devoted to him ; oh, could she but have 
confided in him, and told him aU her grief! But she must remain dumb 
till her task should be completed. For this she stole away from hia 
aide at nights, and hurried to the little room, like the cave in the forest^ 
of which she always carried the key with her. Here she worked, 
finishing one shirt idler the other, but when she wanted to begin the 
■eventh she had no more yam. 

She knew that in the churchyard the same sort of nettles grew, 
which she might use, but she must gather them herself, and how could 
■he do that unnoticed ? 

** Oh ! what is the pain in my fingers,'* she thought, ** compared to 
the agitadon of my heart ? It must be ventured, and my heavenly 
Father will not wiUidraw His protection from me in this hour of triaL" 
With fear and trembling, as if she were about to commit a bad action, 
she stole down into the garden, through the avenue and along the 
deserted streets to the churchyaxd. With horror, she there beheld a 
circle of the most revolting witches, who threw off their disgusting rags. 
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and began digging with their long, bony fingers down into the newly- 
made graves. She had to pass dose by the side of them, and they fixed 
their evil eyes npon her, but, praying to herself, she hastQy gathered the 
burning nettles and carried them home to the palace. 

Only one human being had seen her during her night expedition, 
and that was the Archbishop, who was up and awake whilst othen 
were sleeping. There could be no doubt now tlutt his suspicions were 
well founded, that all was not right with the Queen. She was evidently 
a wicked sorceress, who had bewitched the King and all the people. 

In the confessional he told the King his suspicions, and all that he 
had seen; and as his venomous tongue, with cruel eldquence, uttered the 
words, the carved images of the saints shook their heads, as if to say, 
'' It IB not so, Eliza is innocent" But the Archbishop explained it 
otherwise, maintaining that they confirmed his words. Two large teara 
rolled down the King's clfeeks, and with the first seeds of suspicion 
sowed in his breast he returned to the palace. At night he pretended 
to be asleep, but watched EHza as she got up. Every night she 
repeated this, and each time he followed her noiselessly and saw her 
enter the little room, the door of which she inmiediately locked after 
her. 

Day afier day the King's countenance became more sombre, and 
Eliza, in secret, fi^tted at this change, the reason for which she could 
not guess ; and her heart was, besides, torn by the most acute suffering 
on account of her unfortunate brothers, who, as wild swans, were stiD 
wandering about far from her. Bitter tears fell upon the satin and 
velvet of her regal attire, where they lay like glittering diamonds ; but 
aU the people, seeing such splendour, only envied her. Her task was at 
length nearly accomplished ; only one shirt still remained to be done ; 
but she had no more yam, and not a single nettle of which to make any. 
Once more, therefore, and now for the last time, she must go to the 
churchyard to gather a few handfuls. She shuddered at the thought 
of that lonely walk and the hateful pitches, but her will was aa firm as 
her trust in the Buler of the destiny of man. 

Eliza went, but followed at a distance by the King and the Ardi* 
bishop, who lost sight of her as she disappeared through the churchyard- 
gate, which they no sooner reached than they saw the witches as Elixa 
had seen them. Shuddering, the King averted his face from the scene 
of horror, for in the midst of the group he imagined her whose head 
but a short time back had rested on his breast 

" The people shall judge her," he said, in a scarcely audible voice ; 
and the people ccmdemned her to be bamcd. 
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She was dragged from her magnifioent rooms to a damp hole, where 
the wind whistled incessantly through the'window, hat ill secured by 
the rusty iron bars. Instead of velvet and satin, they gave her tl^ 
bundle of nettles she herself had gathered in the churchyard, for her to 
lay her head upon ; and for a covering they gave her the harsh burning 
ahirts she had made. Nothing could have been so welcome to her, and 
immediately she resumed her painfdl work, praying at the same time 
with increased fervour. The rabble sang songs in derision of her, and 
there was not one being to console her with a single word of pity. 

Towards evening she heard the ** whirrin:^ " of a swan's wings dose 
to the grating of her window. It was her youngest brother, who at 
length had found her, and she smiled with delight and happiness, though 
there was scarcely a doubt but what this would be her last night. But 
now her work was nearly finished, and her brothers were at hand. 

The Archbishop came to pass the last hours with her, as he had 
promised the King ; but she shook her head, and by signs gave him to 
understand that she wished to be left alone. la this, the most impor- 
tant night of her life, her work must be finished, or aU would have been 
in vain, — all — her sufferings, tears, silence, and sleepless nights. The 
Archbishop went away uttering angry words, but poor Eliza knew that 
she was innocent, and without ceasing she continued her work. 

The little mice ran about the floor quite tame and fearlessly ; they 
dragged the nettles and laid them at her feet, that they might be of some 
use to her, and a thrush sat on one of the iron bars of her window, sing- 
ing, as merrily as it possibly could, during the whole night, that the 
prisoner might not lose her courage. 

It was just the break of day, an hour before the rising of the stm, 
when the eleven brothers appeared at the palace gate and desired 
earnestly to be conducted to the King, but they were answered that it 
was impossible, as it was still night, and they dared not wake the King 
from his sleep. They begged, they threatened, when the guards came, 
and at length the King himself. Just then the sun rose, and no longer 
were any brothers to be seen, but eleven wild swans flew over the 
palace. 

An innumerable concourse of people crowded together to witness the 
burning of the witch. A miserable horse, a walking skeleton, dragged 
the cart in which she sat A loose smock of sackcloth had been thrown 
over her, and her beautifol long hair hung down upon her shoulders, 
surrounding her noble face, chOdishly pious,, like that of an angeL She 
was as pale as death, and there was a scarcely perceptible movement of 
her lipSy whilst her fingers with strained velocity strove to finish the 
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almost-accomplislied task, which she wotdd not give up, even on her waj 
to death. At her feet lay the ten finiBhed shirts. 

** Look at the witch I" the rahble cried, '' how she presees her lips 
together. There is no hymn-book in her hands, — no, she is going oo 
with her horrid sorceiy. Let us tear the Satanic work into a thousand 
shreds." 

They began to press upon her, intending to deprive her of the 
fruits of the noblest sisterly sacrifice and love, when eleven white swans 
surrounded her, and the crowd fell back in terror. 

" That is a sign from heaven of her innocence/' many whispered, bat 
they dared not say it out loud. 

The executioner now laid hold of the unfortunate Princess's hand, 
when hastily she threw the eleven shirts over the swans, and in their 
places there suddenly stood eleven handsome Princes ; but the youngest 
of them had a swan's wing instead of one of his arms, for one sleeve wsb 
WMiting to his shirt, though his good sister Eliza had striven with 
unexampled industry to finish it 

" Now I may speak," she said. ** I am innocent !^ 

And the people, who saw what had happened, bowed down before 
her, as before a saint, whilst she sank lifeless into her brothers' anus, so 
violently had anxiety, fear, and pain afiected her. 

" Yes, she is innocent !" her eldest brother exclaimed, and whilst ha 
was relating all the events that had occurred, a sweet scent, as of thon* 
sands of roses, filled the air, for each stick of the pile that was to oon« 
sume the Princess had taken root, and they formed a high thick hedge 
of dark red roses. But higher than the rest was one flower of dazzling 
whiteness, which shone as a silver star, crowning the red tint of a fine 
sunrise. This flower the King plucked and laid it upon Eliza's breast, 
when snimation, for a short time suspended, returned, and pesoe and 
happiness filled her heart 

All the beUs rang of their own accord,^ whflst innumerable flights of 
birds gathered around, and there was a bwU prooessioUi back to the 
palace^ such as had never before been witiKssed, 




THE SANDMAN. 

NO one !n the whole world knows so many ilories as the S&nilman ; 
yes, he ie an incompu'&ble muter in etory-telliug. 

Of an evening, aa soon ae it begins to grow dark, and the children 
■re flitting qaietly at the table, or in their little chairs, the Sandman 
comes ; he cornea np the stairs withoot the slightest noise, for he walks 
in hia stockings only ; gently he opens the door, and throws sand into 
the children's eyes, — fine, fine sand, but so mnch of it that they can 
keep their eyes open no longer, and therefore they cannot see him. He 
Ble^ dose behind them, and aa soon as his warm breath touches the 
back of their necks their heads become heavy and sink forward. But it 
does not hnrt them, — oh, no ! — for the good Sandman only plays off 
that joke upon them, which is in reality his serious earnest for the good 
of bifl young charges. He only wishes them to be quiet, and it is best 
for them to be taken to bed. He wants them to be silent, in order to 
tell them stori^, quite undisturbed, as he site on their beds after they 
•re asleep. 

The Sandman's dress, althongh not according to the last fashion, ta 
handsome, and even elegant. His ooat, resembling rather a loose tunic, 
ia of a rich silk, bnt it is impossible to say what colour, for it is green, 
red, or blue, according to how the gentleman turns. Under each arm 
he carries an umbrella, the one of which is lined through and through 
with the most beautiful pictures, and this he holds over the good children. 
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so that during die whole night they dream the moat delightfbt stories, 
whereas in the other there is nothing whatever to be seen, and that he 
opens over the naughty children, ao that thpy sleep heavily, and when 
they awake of a morning have not dreamed anything. 

Now we shall see how the Sandman, during a whole week, came 
regularly every night to a little boy whose name was Fred ; and hear 
also what be told him. Tbeie are exactly seven stories, for the week 
hnn seven days. 



MosDAT. 

"Now, pay attention," the Sandman said at niglit, afler lie had 
covered Fred up warm in his soft bed, " for I will ehow yon something 
worth looking at." Suddenly all the little plants in the chtna flon-er- 
pota grew to large trees, which spread out their long branches pictn- 
iresquely across the walls of the room, forming a leafy dome at the top. 
so that it had the appearance of a beautiful green-house. The branches 
were thickly covered with -flowers and buds, and each of the thousands 
of flowers were more beautiful than a rose, they had such a delightful 
Bcent; and if one wished to eat them, were sweeter than any of the 
preserved fruits which the confectioner has in his shop. The fmiti 
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tliemselveB shone like pure gold, and altogether it was a scene of 
splendour such as, perhaps, only Aladdin saw in the enchanted cave, 
^or was there any want of the most delicious cakes and tartlets, so full 
of jam that they could scarcely contain it That was, indeed, a state of 
happiness; hut at that moment there arose a dreadful moaning and 
sighing in the tahle-drawer, where Fred's school-hooks were kept 

" What can that he?" the Sandman said, going up to the noisy 
table, the creaking drawer of which he pulled out at once. The 
moaning and sighing proceeded from a slate, set in a wooden frame, 
^nth metal comers, for a wrong figure had got into the sum, which 
was, in consequence, near upon falling to pieces. The hopping and 
jumping of the slate-pencil, fastened with a piece of string to the frame, 
like a chained dog, were truly deafening, in its strained hut fruitless 
e£fort8 to correct the gross mistake in the algebra sum. Then Fred's 
copy-book began complaining so bitterly, that it was quite distressing to 
listen to it At the beginning of each line, all the way down the leaves, 
was written a capital letter of the alphabet, and the small letter next to 
it, as copies, written, no doubt, by the master, and all along the lines 
were unreadable hieroglyphics, thinking themselves, in their unpardon- 
able vanity, exact representations of the copies. Fred had scratched 
these down, and they were all falling, head first, over the Hues, which 
were intended for them to stand upon. 

*' Look, this is the way you should hold yourselves,*' the Copies 
cried, impatiently. ** Look here ! in this manner, with a graceful bend 
to one side." 

" We would willingly do so," Fred's letters answered, " but we 
cannot, we are so badly made." 

" You must feel the edge of the knife, then," the Sandman said, 
threateningly holding up his finger. 

" Oh, no!" they cried, entreatingly, and they stood upon the line, 
80 straight^ and with such ease, that it was quite a pleasure to look 
at them. 

" There will be no stories to-night," the Sandman said, " for I must 
drill these crazy letters. One, two !" and he drilled them so thoroughly 
that they stood as gracefully as only the best writing-master could 
accomplish ; but when he had gone, and Fred looked at them in tlie 
morning, they were as bad as ever. 
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TCESDAT. 

As ROOD M Fred wu in bed, the Sandman tonched the dilfrrrat 
pieces of fnmiture, and all began to chatter; but each onljr talked of 
itself, without paying any attention to what the other said. Over tha 
drawers there hnng a large painting in a gilt frame, representing * 
landac^ie with high, old trees, flowers in the grass, and a large rirer, 
which wooud round the wood, post several castles, till it was lost in the 
wild, raging sea. 

The Sandman only gently toQched the picture, and immediately the 
birds in it began to -sing, the brancheLof the trees moved, set in motion 
by the wind, and the flight of the clouds was evident, for their shadows 
could be plainly seen gliding across the landscape. 

The Sandman now held little Fred up towards the fna». Fred 
put out one leg into the paindng, right into the grass, and there be 
stood. The sun shone through the fresh, green leavee, as if smiling 
upon him. He ran down to the water, and seated himself in a little 
boat which Iny there, as if on purpose for him. Painted red and whita, 
the little craft looked almost like a Dutch tulip ; thti sula glittered like 
silver ; and six swans, all with gold crowns on the lower part of their 
necks and a bright blue star on their heads, drew the boat swiftly past 
the green forests, in which the trees spoke eloqnendy of robbeia and 
witches, and the flon'erB of the moat beantijnl little elves, as well as of 
other things which their sisters, Ha butterflies, had told them. 
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The most beautiful fish, with Bcales like gold and silver, swam after 
the boat, one occasionally venturing on a jump into the air, and then 
gobg splash into the water again, whilst birds, blue and red, large and 
small, followed in two long rows. The gnats danced in the air, and 
the cock-chafers hununed, ''Whoooo! whooool" and each had its 
own particular story to tell. 

That was, indeed, a joyous trip along the flowing stream. At one 
time the forests were thick and dark, then like the most delightful 
garden, with sunshine and flowers, and to the right and left were vast 
palaces of glass and marble. Splendidly-dressed Princesses leaned over 
the gilt railings on the terraces, all litde girls whom Fred knew well, 
having formerly played with them, and each of them stretched out her 
hand towards him, smilingly ofiering the dearest little sugar-pig that 
any cake-woman ever sold. As he sailed past, Fred laid hold of one 
end of the pig,' whilst the Princess held tight hold of the other, so that 
each had a piece; but Fred had the largest By the side of each 
palace little Princes kept watch, shouldering their gold swords, and 
throwing regular showers of figs and tin-soldiers, so that there was no 
doubt about their being real Princes. 

Now he passed thrpugh forests, and then, as it were, through large 
rooms or imperial cities, till he came to the village where Us nurse 
lived, — she who had carried him as a baby in her arms, who, depriving 
heteelf, had stiDed his hunger and thirst, and who had loved him almost 
as a mother. She nodded to him, and sang the pretty little verse which 
she herself had composed and sent to him,^ 

** I thmk of yoa, lo oft, to oft ! -^ 

Yon know, mj loye, mj darUng Fred ! — 
Vft kined yonr littl^ lipt, lo soft, 

Yonr forehaul, and yonr cheeks so red I 
I heard you ntter yonr first word, 
Then was I forced to say farewell ! 
^ Bnt ever, ever, may the Lord 

Bless yon, my Fred, where'er yon dweU !" 

And all the birds sang too, the flowers dangled backwards and 
t . T-npia on their stalks, and the old trees nodded as if the Sandman 
bad l>c6ti telling them these stories. What will not people imagine ! 
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Wednebdat. 

In what tonents the run came down, bo that Fred could hear it 
even in hia sleep ; the whole town seemed one lake, uid when the Sand- 
man opened the window the moat magnificent ship lay anchored doae to 
the house where the good little boy's parents lived. 

"Will you sail with me, Uttle Fred?" the Sandman asked. "Yon 
can visit far, far distant fordgn lands during this night, and be back 
in time for school to-morrow morning." 

Then saddenly Fred stood upon the deck of the veeael, the run left 
.S, and the sky became clear ; in short, it could not be more favoorable 
or beautiful than it was. Quickly they sped on, through atraight and 
crooked streets, and, aa if flying, turned round to the left of the durch, 
and thai there was nothing to be seen bat the vast, wild sea, with wavea 
wid foam. They had long lost sight of land, when they saw above them, 
in the air, a nnmerous body ofpilgrims, nothing but long-legged atorka, 
who, like themselves, came from their distant home, bound for a wumer 
country. One stork flew immediately aAer the other, in a close colomn ; 
and they 'had already leil several hundred miles behind them, ia (jon- 
sequence of which one of them was ao tired that his winga could 
scarcely cany him any further; he waa last in the row, and gradually 
he remained further and further behind, at the same time siukiti^ lower 
and lower. He made a few mora desperate efforta, but in vain. Already 
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his feet touched the cordage of the ship, aad, ahaking with fear, he slid 
down the sail, till, plump, he stood qiute confused upon the deck. 

He was immediately seized by the ship-boy, who, dancing with 
delight at his catch, put him into the chicken-house, with the chickens, 
qeese, and ducks. The poor Stork did not know how he ought to 
behave, whether with dignity, according to his rank, or whether quite 
humbly, and for consideration his feathered companions left him neither 
peace nor time. 

" Do just have a look at this one,*' the Chickens said. 

And the proud Cock, making himself as taU as he could, asked tV 
new*comer, with the airs of a policeman, who and what he really was. 
The Ducks waddled backwards, and most awkwardly knocking against 
each other, cried, with a nasal twang, ''Be quick! be quick! will 
you?'* 

Then the Stork told them about hot Africa, and the Pyramids, and 
of the ostrich that races across the desert like a wild horse ; but the 
Ducks did not understand a word he said, and again sidling and back- 
ing against each other, mumbled, '' We are all agreed that the new- 
comer is a stupid and impertinent Monsieur.*' 

** Yes, he is stupid — as stupid as an owl!" the Cock cried, letting 
his shriU voice have unrestrained play. "Stupid, stupid, stupid!" 
Then the Stork was quite silent, and thought of his dear Africa. 

** What inimitable, thin legs you have !" cackled a fat Goose ; ''Jhow 
much are they a yard?" 

''Quack! quack! quack!" the Ducks sneered, but the Stork pre- 
tended not to hear. 

" You may as well laugh with the rest, Monsieur Longleg," the 
Goose said, " for it was very wittily spoken ; but, perhaps, it is too low 
for such a high gentleman. CacUe! cackle! cackle!" and the Ducks 
joined in, " Quack! quack! quack!" as if they had to help the Geese 
in watching the ship, like another Capitol. 

But Fred, who was considerably annoyed by the uproar, and the 
injustice of the whole feathered company to the interesting Egyptian 
guest, made an attack upon the chicken-house and released the Stork, 
who had been driven into a comer by his numerous persecutors. The 
Stork, hearing himself called by name, hopped joyfully on to the deck, 
and, having now recovered from his fatigue, spread out his wings and 
flew away, nodding to his little champion, as if to thank him for his 
assistance. He flew off to a warmer country, where he, no doubt, hoped 
shortly to be married to a young lady of the same old, noble race ; for it 
could easily be seen that he was carried on the wings of love. The 
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Ducks oontiiiiied to "quack," the Geese to "cackle," and the Cock 
crowed, so that his comb was aa red as fire with the exertion. 

" To-morrow we will make soap of you, you stupid, narrow-minded 
set !" Fred said, and spoke so loud that it waked him. Only half awake, 
he rubbed his eyes, as he lay in hie soft, warm bed, when the church 
clock struck seven, and at eight o'clock, exactly, he had to be in school, 
so he had not much time to waste. 

It was certainly a wonderful voyage the Sandman had taken him 
that night 



TflUnSDAT. 

"Do you know what?" the Sandman sud; "but do not be 
frightened ; yon shall now see a little Mouse ;" and he stivtched out his 
hand, in wl^ch he held the pretty, nimble creature towards the boy, 
smiling sweetly in his sleep. "The little Mouse has come to invite yon 
to a wedding, for two little but stately Mice are going to be married 
to-night. It is true they live somewhat low down, nsmely, onder the 
flooring of your mother's store-room, but it is said to be a moat 
convenient place." 

" But how shall I get through the little Mouse's hole in the fioor?" 
Fred asked, in alarm. 

" Leave that to me," the Sandman eud, with the eelf-sadsfied air of 
the most perfect confidence. "I shaU have no difficulty in multing yon 
■mall enough ; " whereupon be touched Fred, who became smalleT and 
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smaner, till he was nothing near as big as a finger. " Yon can now 
borrow the Tin-Boldier*B clothes, which, I think, will just fit you, for it 
always looks well to wear l^Iiform in the company of ladies." 

" That is trae," Fred said, and the same moment he was dressed in 
the clothes of the smartest of the Tin-soldiers. 

*' Will yon have the goodness to seat yourself in your mother's 
thimble ?" the pretty little Mouse said with its little voice, ** and then I 
shall have the honour to drag you." 

'' I am quite ashamed that you should have that trouble," Fred said, 
with a graceful bow, but, seating himself, was dragged off to the wedding. 

The first part of their way lay through a passage running down- 
wards under the floor, which was so narrow that there was scarcely 
room for the thimble to glide through, and this ingenious tunnel was 
illuminated by the phosphoric light of/oried herrings' heads, linstead of ^] 
torches. ^ ^ 

" Does it not smeQ delightful here ? " the little Mouse that dragged 
him squeaked. ** The whole passage has been rubbed in with hog*s 
lard from top to bottom. What can be more delicious ?" 

They stopped at the entrance to the tastefully-decorated room, for 
taste is the first consideration with Mice, as well as with many human 
beings, though their tastes di£fer. To the right, inside the room, stood 
the most lovely little lady -mice, giggling and whispering in each other's 
ears, as if they were making game of each other, and to the left stood 
the gentlemen-mice, most perseveringly stroking their chins ; whilst in 
the middle, seated side by side, in a piece of transparent rind of cheese, 
were the bride and bridegroom, kissing each other, quite unabashed by 
aU the company. 

Fresh guests were constantly arriving, till the crowd grew so great 
that they almost squeezed each other to death ; and now no one could 
get either in or out, for the bride and bridegroom thought proper to 
take their place right in the centre of the only door. The whole room 
was wen smeared with the fat of bacon, and that was all the refreshment 
they got ; but ought they not to be satisfied with smelling that ? For 
dessert, however, a pea was shown them, on which an ingenious Mouse 
had nibbled the names, that is, the first letter of the names, of the newly- 
married couple. That was something quite extraordinary. 

AH the Mice protested that they had never experienced the pleasure 
of being present at so splendid and interesting a wedding ; and that the 
conversation, in particular, had been so witty, varied, and rich in material 
ior thought 

Fred then drove home again. There was no denying that he had 
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been in very grand company ; bnt then he had had to make hinadf very 
small, bewdea pulling on a Tin-soldier'a uniform. Truly, do hdaD 



Mcrifioil 



Pbidat. 

" It it incredible bow many there are among the elder pwpfe wito 
would often gladly seize me in my flight," the goodnatured Sandman 
Bud, " more pardcoUrly thoae who have committed any wicked acti<ma. 
' Good Old Bandman I * they any to me, ' onr eyee wOl not doee at all, and 
thus we lie tlie whole night sleepless and see all our bad deeds, whidi, 
in the form of frightful little imps, sit at the edge of onr beds, sprinUing 
boiling water over ns, and somedmee boiling oil. If you wonld hot 
come and drive them away, that we might have a litUe qniet sleep'— 
and then they aigh so deeply — 'we will gladly pay; the money lies then 
at the window; take as much as yon like ; takeitslL' Bnt I do nothing 
for money ; money is of no use to me," the Sandman said. 

"How are we to pass this night?" Fred asked, for iw wm no 
longer afraid of his old friend and amusing companion of every nighL 

" Well, I scarcely know whether you are inclined to oome to another 
wedding, Plough it will be qnite a different f^te to that of laat night," 
the Sandman eud, with the moet serious face in the worid. " Your 
aster's big doll, which looks like a man. and is caQed Harrnmti^ is going 
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to mBTry the doll Bertha, and, as it ia her birthday, there will be no lack 
of presents.*' 

" Yes, I know that,** Fred said, " for when the dolls want new 
clothes, my sister wakes them keep their birthday, or marries thenu 
That has happened at least a hundred times.'* 

** Yes, but to-night will be the hundred-and-first time,** the Sand- 
man broke in, ** and when the hundred-and-first time is over, all is 
over, and therefore this fete will be so particularly splendid. Just 
look." 

Fred did look, and with the greatest curiosity, towards the table to 
which the Sandman i>ointed. There stood the pretty little card-board 
house, with all the windows lighted up, and in front of the house the 
Tin-soldiers presented arms. The betrothed sat on the floor, leaning 
against one of the legs of the table, half cheerfully and half sadly, or, 
at any rate, thoughtfully, looking down upon the ground, for which, 
perhaps, in their present position, they might have more reasons than 
one. But the Sandman, to whom fVed's Grandmother's black apron 
served as canonicals, married them, or joined them together, giving tiiem 
a perfectly illegible, but otherwise legid, certificate. After the ceremony, 
all the Furniture joined in the following pretty song, written by the 
Pencil:^ 

*' To them, ye breetes, wtft our tong, 
To them, of kid to aoft and stjoa;, 
Prati forwmrd with the etfer throug, 
Oar homage does to them belong. 
Hnmh, for kid that '■ loft and ttrongl 
Edko, loudly repeat oar song !'* 

Now appeared all the presents, but eatables the bride and brideg^room 
had wisely forbidden, as their love would be all-sufficient 

*' Shall we take lodgings somewhere in the country here, my dear 
Bertha ?" the bridegroom asked ; ** or shall we take post and travel on 
to the Continent?'* 

The inexperienced Bertha did not know which she would prefer, 
and it was a long time before they could come to any decision. The 
difficulty of a ^oice really became painful, when it was at length 
detennined to consult the Swallow, which had travelled far, and the 
old Hen in the yard, which had five times reared a brood of chicks. 
The Swallow told of the warm countries, where the grapes are so 
beautiful and large, where the air is so soft, and where the mountains 
appear in colours unknown in colder climates. 

** But they have not got our green cabba^^, which is not good till 
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there hu been a eharp froat," the Hen sud. " I was in the conntrj 
one summer with sU my little chicks, where there was & Band-[Hl, in 
which we could scratch to onr he&rts' content, and we had the nndispnted 
right of entrance into a garden of green cftbbages, — oh, how green they 
were ! I cannot im^ine anything more delightfuL" 

" But one cabbage is always exactly Hke the other," the BwrHow 
objected ; " and then there is very bad weather here sometimes." 

" Bnt to that we ate used," the Hen eaid. 

" And it is, besides, cold here ; it snon-s, it freezes." • 

" Oh, just that, as I have said, does the cabbage good," the Hen 
insisted ; " and, besides, we have it sometimes warm enough. Hid we 
not a summer four years ago which lasted quite five weeks, and it wu 
so hot, so hot, that one could scarcely breathe ? And then, too, we sie 
free from all the venomous creatures which abound in wanner countries, 
and we have no rohbore. 'WhoeTer does not acknowledge our favonred 
country to be the most beautiful of all is, in my opinion, and the opinion 
of all sensible people, nothing but an order-disturbing rogue, and dionld 
not be allowed here at alL" And the good, honest Hen cried as she 
added, " I have travelled, too, and have something to say ahoat it. 
Shut np in a coop with my dear little ones, I was carried above thirty 
miles, and I can honestly say that travelling is anything but pkasant." 

" Oh, the Hen is a sensible woman," the doll Bertha said ; " neither 
am I much in favour of mountainous country, for it is bH up and Utesi 
down again. No, after due consideration, I decidedly vote for tbs 
sand-pit and the cabbage-garden, where we can wander about undis- 
turbed." 

And thus matters remained. 



Saturdat. 

" Am I now to hear atones?" little Fred said, aa soon u the Sand- 
man li«d pnt him quietly to deep. 

" To-night we have no time for that," he anawered, and opened his 
most beautiful nmhrella over the boy. " Look at these Chinese ;" and 
the umbrella seemed to be a large Chinese plate, with blue treea, 
punted brid^, and Chinese men and women, who stood there nodding 
their heads. " Before to-morrow the whole world must be put in order," 
the Sandman said, " for to-morrow is a holy day. First, I mmt go into 
the churdi -steeples, to see whether the little church -sprites have polished 
the bella properly, that their sound may he clear ; I must go ont into 
the fields to see whether the winds have blown the dost off the grass 
and leaves; and, the most important of all, I mnst quickly fetch 
down all the stars,- in order to polish them. I carry them in my coat- 
tail, but they have all to be numbered firvt, as well as the holes in which 
they are fixed ap there, so that they may be pnt back in their proper 
places, or they might not fit tightly, and we should have too many 
tailing stars." 

" Listen to me, I pray, Mr. Sandman," said an old Portrait which 
hnng in the room. "I am .red's Great-grandfather — do yon know 
that? Now, I am oertunly very much obliged to you for teUing the boy 
stories, bat yon moat not all his head with such gross falsehoods. The 
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sUn eanaot be Ukm down and pa&abed, for thoy an i^tilar and 
perfect heaTenlf bodieB, like oai eatttL" 

" Many thanki, (M Gnat-grandhther, many thanks \ " the Sand- 
man answered, who, in spite of his being to bniy, took pleMora in the 
fim. " Ton are the Td^rable head of the family — the real old one, bnt, 
for aB that, I am older than too. I am, in fact, a real classic heathoi, 
wfacm (he Bomana and Greda nsed to caD the god of dreams. From 
timei immemorial I have been a yisitor in the first hoosee, and still 
Gcffltiniie ao, for I am everywhere lecoved with open arms. I know 
how to manage big and small — indeed, I am suited to alL But noir 
yon can relieve me for once in a way, and amnae the little sleeper with 
merry tales." And away went the Sandman, not forgetting to take 
his nmbtella with him. 

" One has no right, I snppoee, to express an o|unioii|" the old 
Portrait gnunbled. 

And Fred awoke oat of his sweet sleep. 



Son DAT. 

" Good evening I" the Sandman said, and Fred nodded, bnt than 
he jumped up, and quickly turned tiie portrait of his Great>grandbtber, 
with the face to the wall, so that it might not join in the ti^ as it did 
the night bdore. 
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'* Now yon are going to tell me stories, my dear Sandman/' the 
little boy said, coaxingly ; '* but wait, I will tell yon what abont. Oi 
the five green peas that lived in the same pod, or of my Lord Oooksleg 
who made love to Lady Ohickenleg, or of the Darning-needle that was 
■0 fine that it thought itself a sewing-needle." 

" There may be too much of a good thing even," the Sandman 
answered. " You know, my dearest Fred, that I prefer showing yon 
things ; and now I will show you my brother, who is likewise called the 
Sandman, but he only comes once to all creatures that have life, and 
then* he takes them with him on his horse, and tells them stories. Un- 
fortunately he only knows two, one of which is so wonderful, that no 
one in the world can imagine it, and the other so horrible that it cannot 
be described." The Sandman then helped Fred to dimb up into the 
wmdow, and said, " Now you shall see my brother, the other Sand- 
man, who is also called Death, but, believe me, he does not look as bad 
as he is drawn in picture-books — all bones. That which you see 
looking so bright on his dress is all silver embroidery. He wears the 
meet beautiful hussar*s uniform. A short doak of black velvet hangs 
behind him, on to the fiery horse. See, how he gallops past I" 

And Fred saw how, as he rode along, he took up both old and 
young people upon his horse. Some he took before, whilst others he 
seated behind him, but he always asked them first, ** What character 
does your book show you to bear?" 

** Good !" they invariably answered* 

''I must see it myself," he then said, and they were obliged to 
show him their books. All those who bore the characters of "very 
good," and '' exceedingly good," had their places in front of him, to 
listen to the heavenly story, but those who were marked "pretty 
good," ''middling," or "bad," were seated behind him, and had to 
hear the horrible story. They trembled and cried, and would have 
thrown themselves, head first, off the horse, but they could not, for it 
was as if they had grown to it 

"Why, Death is the more beautiful Sandman of the two!" Fred 
ezdaimed ; " I am not in the least afraid of him." 

" And you need never fear him," the Sandman said, " if you take 
ears that you have a good character." 

" Now that is instructive," the Great-grandfather's Portrait mum- 
bled. " It was of some use speaking my mind," and the good man waa 
quite pleased. 

Well, that is the story of the Sandman ; and now, my childreUi may 
be ten you something himself to-night 



I 



THE UGLT LITTLE DUCK 

T wun> deHgtftfbl in the country, for smnmey wu at tbe bdglit of 
. its if^dooTy' TfaecomfTHydlcnr, the oat< green, the hav; heaped 
into oocks in tlw ateadov hdonr, looked Eke Utde graea hillock^ and the 
atork ibntted ab^ut on its kng, red legs, diaOeiiDg f^gyptiaa, for that 
was (be langna^ it had learnt fron its mother. 

"the &eldfl aid meadowaLere siuronnded by more or lem thiddy- 
wooded roTCHta, which alao^doeed deep lake*, the amooth waters of 
iriudi w«re eenwtimea mped by a gentle brene. It was, indeed, 
ddi|;)itfiil in the ooimtry./ In the bright aanBhine etood an oM mansion 
Borraanded by a moat an! waU,(strong aqd pn>nd alm<M as in the 
fendd times. I From the Xall all the way down to the ^ater grew a 
complete forest of bnrdock-kares.^hich wer* so high, thatj a little child 
conld'stand npnght onder them ; jit was a rfsl wildemeesJ so quiet and 
eombreT^d heie aat a Dnck npon her neat hatching a qnantity (Jegga ; 
bnt she was almost tired of h^ tedions, though important^twPBiao, 
for it lasted so very long, and she seldom had any vintors. C The other 
dncks preferred swimming about on the moat and the canals that raa 
throngh the garden, to Tiaidng her in her solitade. J 

At length, however, there was a cracking in one of the eggs, then 
in a second, third, fourth, fiflh, and sixth. " Pie)) ! piep I " sounded 
from here ; " Fiep I piep '." sonnded from there, at least a donn timea. 
There was, all of a sudden, life in the eggs, and the little half-naked 
creatares, their dwelliiigs bariag .become too confined foK.Oiem, Ihract 
. oat their heads as out of a window, looking quite confiued. 
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" Quick ! quick !** their mother cried, so the little ones made as much 
haste as they possibly could. They stared about them, as if examining 
the green leaves/and their mother let them look as long aa they liked, 
for green is good for the eyes./ 

" How large the world is !" they said ;^d certainly there lay before 
them a much more extensi^ space than in their eggs.") 

'' Do you imagine this is the whole world ?" their mother answered. 
" Oh, no, it stretches far beyond the garden, and on the other side the 
meadow, where the parson's cows are grazing, though I have never been 
there. But you are all here, I suppose ?'\8^6 added, with true maternal 
Bolicitude, and she stood up, whereby, in spite of aU her care, there was a 
great overthrow and confusion amongst the little ones. ) '* No, I have 
not them all yet,*' she said, sighing. " The largest of the eggs lies there 
BtilL How much longer is it to last ? It is becoming really too wear- 
ing." She mustered, however, all her patience, and sat down again. 

v' How are you getting on ?*' an old Duck inquired, coming to pay 
her fnend a formal visit 

*' With one of the eggs there seems no end of the trouble," the over- 
tired mother complained. ** The shell must be too thick, so that the 
poor little thing cannot break through ; but you must bee the others, 
which are the prettiest little creatures that a mother could ever wish for. 
And what an extraordinary resemblance they bear to their father, who 
IB certainly the handsomest drake in the whole yard, but he is g^ddy 
and faithless, aa, indeed, all men are ! He has not visited me once here 
in my solitude." 

" Show me the egg which will not burst," the old Duck said, 
interrupting her. *' Take my word for it, it is a turkey's egg, I was 
once played the same trick, and precious trouble I had with the little 
'ones, for they were afraid of the water. How I coaxed, scolded, and 
fumed, but aU of no use, they would not be induced to go in. Now let 
me examine the obstinate egg. Yes, it is just as I suspected ; it is a 
turkey's egg. Take my advice, leave the nest and go and exercise the 
other little ones in swimming, for you are not bound by any duties 
towards this cheat" 

*' I would rather sit a little longer on it," the other said, shaking 
ber head. '* I have already had so much trouble, that it does not matter 
whether I am kept to it a day or two longer or not" 

" Oh, if you like it, I have no objection," the old one answered, and 
with a stiff courtesy took her leave, philosophising on her way, " she'll 
have trouble enough with it" y 

At kngth the large egg burst ''Piep, piep!" cried the tardy 
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coiner, and he fell head-fotemost ont of' the bMH He 'vnk to big and 
agly, iliat his mother spdroely dared look «Cnim, and tl^more she did 
BO tKe less she knetT/r^at to say. At last she ezclauned, involnntarily^ 
^' That is certainly me most frightfiilly curious young drake : can it pos- 
sibly be a turkey ? ' But wait, we wUl soon see, for into the water be 
shall go. I will push him in myself, without further to-do ; and then, 
if he cannot dive and swim, he may drovm, and serve him right too !** 
' The following day it was splendid weather, the sun shining brightly 
upon the burdock-leaves, and the duck mamma with her whole family 
waddled down to the moat ''Splash!'* and she was in the water. 
'' Quick, quick !" she cried, and on^duckling after another followed her 
example ; not one would remain behind. (^The water closed over their 
heads, but they immediately came to the top again ^d swam most 
beautifuUy. Their legs moved of their own accord, an<psven the ngly» 
grey late-comer swam merrily with them. 

'' He is no turkey,'* the old Duck said ; \only see how qniddy ha 
moves his legs, and how straight he holds himself! Yes, he is my own 
flesh and blood ; and, after all, on more careful examination, he is a 
good-looking feUow enough. J Now follow m^^uickly, and I will 
introduce you into the world^ and present yoa%i the poultry-yard. 
But mind you keep dose to me, that no one may tread on you, and, of 
all things, take care of the cat." 

\ They reached the yard, where there was a dreadfully noisy commo- 
tion, for two worthy families were disputing about the head of an eel, 
which the cat took from both of them.. 

'' So it is in the world," the Mother-duck said, and her mouth 
watered, as she, too, would have gladly had the eel's head, for which 
she had a particular weakness. ''Now move your legs," she said, "and 
bow prettily, slightly bending your necks, before the old duck you see 
there, for she is considered the highest of all She is of pure Spanish 
blood, and therefore she is ^p solemn and proud. Do you see she has a 
piece of red cloth round her left leg, which is something extraordinarily 
splendid, and the greatest mark of distinction that can be coniierred 
upon a duck ? It means, that she shall be known to all beasts and 
men, "and that she is to ^joy the most unusual piece of good fortune — 
to end her days in peace. } Make haste, my children|[but, for goodness* 
sake, don't turn your legs in so, for a well-bred young duck must keep 
its legs far apart, just like papa and mamma. Imitate me in all things, 
and pay attention to the word of command. \Mien you bow, do not 
neglect to bend your neck gracefully, and then boldly say, 'Quack, 
quack !* Nothing more 1" J 
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80 tiray di i ^ tttt th < Q th cf Dncks round about looked upon them 
with contempt, and said, ont qnito loud, " Well, well, noii^ll this stupid 
pack is to be foisted upon ns, as if we were not nnmerons enough with- 
out them ; indeed, we do not require any increase of that sort, — and, 
oh, dear! Must look at that one big thing! such a deformity, at least, 
we will irot allow amongst us I" Hereupon an upstart Drake made a 
rush at the poor, green-grey youngster^^M^d b^t him in the neck. 

** Leave him alone ! *' cried the higQ^UDMBBed mother, ** for he is not 
doing anything to ofifend you ; and I will not allow him to be ill-used. 
P* That may be ; but for his age he is much too big and peculiar 
the snappish Drake answered ; " and naturally, therefore, he must be 
put down.** 

" They are very pretty chfldren, indeed, that mamma has there," 
the old Duck with the red cbth round her leg said, ** all of them, with 
the exception of one only, and he has certainly not succeeded.*' 

'*I am very sorry, gracious madam!*' the mother answered, with 
difficulty swallowing her mortification. ** He is certainly not a pattern 
of beauty, but he has a charming disposition, and swims as well as 
any of them; indeed, I may say a little better; and I am of opinion that 
he will grow up handsome enough, when, instead of growing taller, he 
apreads out, and gains roundness of form. He lay too long in the egg^ 
and therefore has not his proper shape." Whilst she spoke thus in the 
youngster's favour, she did her best to smooth down his grey-green 
uniform where it had been ruffled. ** Besides," the good mother con- 
tinued, warmly, " die same fulness and el^ance of form is not expected 
from a drake as from a duck. I have an idea that he will make his 

^The other little ones are charming," the old v3panish /Duck 



** Now make yourselves at home, and if you should happen 
to find an eel's head, you may bring it me without hesitation. You 
imderstandme!" 

And now they were at home. 

But the poor, ugly green-grey youngster, who had come last out of 
the egg, was bitten, jostled, and made game of by the Ducks as weQ as 
by the Chickens. ** He is much too big !" they all said, with one 
accord. C^nd the stuck-up Turkey, because he was bom with spurs, 
fancied himself almost an emperor, gave himself airs, and strutted about 
like a ship in full sail, whilst his fiery head grew redder and redder.^/ 
The poor, persecuted young thing neither knew where to stand nor 
where to go to, and his heart was saddened by all that b^ had to sufbr 
00 account of his ugliness. 
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ThnB it was the first day, and day after day it only grew worse. 
The ngly, green-grey youngster was worried and hunted by all ; even 
his own brothers and sisters were against him, and yvpe constantly 
saying, ''If the cat would but take you, you horror !'C His mother, 
weighed down by sorrow, sighed, " Oh, I wish I had never bom yon, 
or were you but far away from here !"J^ The ducks bit him, the 
chickens pecked him, and the girl that brought them their food kicked 

him. 

Driven by fear and despair, he now ran and flew as far as his tired 
legs and weak wings would carry him, till, with a jgreat effort, he got 
over the hedge,(which, no doubt, was not very low./ The little nnfiii|g 
birds in the bushes flew up in a fright, and the young S ^ giUffB 
thought^ "That is because I am so ugly." He, however, hurried 
forward, led by instinct, towards an unknown goaL This was a 
swamp, surrounded by wood, and was the dwelling-place of shoals of 
wild ducks. Sad and tired to death, he- remained here the whole 
night, almost in a state of uncon8ciousness,^whilst the full moon above 
bore such a friendly countenance, as if laughing at the foolish frogs, 
which kept jumping from the water on to the grass, and back again 
into the water, as if imitating the dance of merry elves. /Early the next 
morning, aroused by the first glimmer of the sun, the wild ducks roee 
from their watery beds to take a turn in the warm summer air, when 
with surprise they saw the stranger. "What funny Guy is this?" 
they exclaimed. " Where can he have come from ?" they inquired of 
each other ; whilst the stranger, with all, possible pouteness. turned from 
side to side, first bowing to the right and then to the left^jas no ballet- 
mistress, much less a ballet-master, could do. / 

" You are right-down ugly," the wild Ducks said ; "but that does 
not make much difference to us,tts long as you do not marry into our 

family." ^ 

The poor outcast thought of nothing less than marrying. AH ha 
wished for was to remain undisturbed among the rushes, and drink a 
little of the water of the swamp. Here he lay two whole days, when 
two wild Greese arrived, or rather Goslings, for they had not long come 
out of the egg, and therefore were they so merry. J 

^" Well met, comrade !" one of them said, " you are so ugly, that I 
like you. Gome with us, for dose by there ia another swamp, idiere 
there are some wonderfully beauti^l geese, the sweetest of young 
damsels, who did not get married last autunm. You are just the * 
fellow to make your fortune with them, you are so exemplarily ugly.** «x 

" Bang, bang !** it sounded at that very moment, and 4ba two 
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wfld Croslings fell down dead, the water being discoloured with their 
blood. "Bang, bang!" it went again, and a quantity of geese flew 
up from the rushes. There was more firing, for the sportsmen lay all 
around the marsh, some of them sitting even in the branches of the 
trees that overhung the mass of rushes. | The blue smoke from the 
powder rose like clouds amongst the dark foliage, and ** splash " the 
dogs sprang into the water, little heeding the fresh breeze which 
whistled among the waving reeds. A nice fright the poor green-grey 
youngster had, and he was about to hide his head under one of his 
wings, that, at least, he might see no more of the horrors, when, close 
by him, appeared an enormous dog, its tongue hanging far out of its 
throat, and bloodthirsty rage sparkling in its eyes. With wide-open 
jaws, showing two formidable rows of murderous teeth, the water- 
spaniel advanced towards the poor bird, that now gave itself up as 
utterly lost, but, generously disdaining to seize upon its easy prey, the 
noble creature went on. 

'' Heaven be praised !" the poor outcast said. " I am so ugly that 
the dog does not like to touch me ; '* and he lay perfectly quiet, whilst 
the shot whizzed over his head amongst the rushes. / 

Not till late in the afternoon did the firing cease, but even then the 
poor youngster, whose life had been saved as if by a miracle, did not 
venture to move. He waited several hours before he drew his head 
from under his wing, and cautiously looked about him ; but then he 
hastened, with all possible speed, to get away from the scene of horror. 
As before he had flown from the poultry-yard, so now, but with 
redoubled exertion, he fled, he knew not whither, v A boisterous ^ind, 
which followed upon the setting of the sun, was ungracious enough to 
have no oonnderation for the scantily-covered traveller, and considerably 
impeded his progress, exhausting his strength J 

Late in the evening our fugitive reached a miserable cottage, which 
waa in such a wretched state that it did not know on which side to fall, 
and on that account it remained standing for the time being. \ The 
wind blew around him, and shook the poor bird so violently, that he 
had to seat himself upon his tail to be able to ofier the necessary 
resistance. He then, with no small delight, discovered that the rickety 
door of the cottage, which, though it did not promise much comfort, 
yet offered a shelter against the now doubly-raging storm, had broken 
loose from the lower hinge, and that there was thus a slanting opening, 
through whidi he could slip into the room ; and this he did without 
lots of time. / 

Here lived an old woman with her T( m-cat and her Hen. 
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The Cat was a perfect master in ** piining" and in " wasliing,** and 
he oonld torn head over heels, that no one in the neighhouihood oonld 
eqnal him, and one only needed to mh his hair repeatedly the oontraiy 
way to hring hright sparks from his back. The old woman called Imn 
her little son« The Hen/for her part, had very thin, short legs, on 
which account she was called "^Inck Small-leg." She most indns- 
trioasl^^laid the very best eggs, and her mistress loved her as if she 
were her own child. 

\ Peace, concord, and happiness evidently reigned in this miserable 
hut, as they do in many others of a like sort, j 

In the morning the strange, unbidden guest was immediately 
discovered, when the Cat began to purr, and the Hen to gluck. 

''^liat is this?" the old woman said, and began a dose exami- 
nation ; but, as she could not see well, she took the young, meagre bird 
for a fat duck, which had got into her room by mistake. " Here is an 
unusual piece of good fortune !" she exdaimed, in joyous surprise. 
" Now I shall have duck's eggB,-f that is, if the stupid thing should 
not at last prove to be drake," she added, thoughtfully. '' We wiQ 
give it a trial."; 

( So the green-grey youngster remained there three weeks on trial, 
but no egg made its appearance. Now, the Cat was master in the 
house, and the Hen mistress, and they used to say, ''We, and the 
world," for they thought they constituted the half, and by far the better 
half, of the world. It appeared to the young stranger that others 
might have another opinion, which the Hen would by no means allow. / 

" Can you lay eggs ?" ^he asked. -Vv>^ V^ «^vw 

" No." 

" Then please to hold your tongue.*' 

And the Cat asked, " Can you purr, or arch your back ?** 

" No." vJc8^ 

" Then you have no right to eftr e n ' t i ipimei^ when sensible people 
talk." 

And the poor, ugly outcast sat in the comer quite melancholy(in 
vain fighting against die low spirits which his self-satisfied companions 
certainly did not share. Involuntarily he thought of the fresh air and 
the bright sunshine out of doors, and felt himself agitated by so violent 
a desire once more to be swimming on the clear water, and to sport 
about in the liquid element, that he could not resist one morning, after 
a sleepless night, opening his heart to the Hen. 

'' AMiat mad fancies are turning that poor, shallow brain of yous 
again ? " the Hen cried, almost in a rage, in spite of her natural quiet 
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indifierence. {''You have nothing to do, and it is sheer idleness that 
tonnents you and puts such foolish fancies into your head. Lay eggs, 
or purr, and you will he all right." 

" But it is so pleasant to swim/* the poor child answered ; '* so 
delightful to dive to the bottom and look up at the moon through the 
Clearwater!'* • 

** YeSy that must be a great treat," the Hen said, contemptuously. 
** You must have gone stark staring mad. Ask the Gat, and I know no 
one more sensible, whether he likes swimming about in the water and 
diving to the bottom. I wiU not speak of myself, but just ask our 
mistress ; and there is no one wiser than she in the whole world. Do 
you think she has a fancy for diving and swimming ?" 

" You do not understand me," the poor Duckling sighed. 

" And if we do not understand you, pray who can, you conceited, 
impertinent creature ?" the Hen replied, warmly. " You will not, surely, 
set yourself up as cleverer than the Cat and our mistress, not to mention 
myself. Pray think a little less of yourself, and thank your stars for 
all the kindness that has been shown you. Have you not got into a 
wann room here, and amongst company from whom you may leam 
some good ? But you are a shallow prattler and a long-necked dreamer, 
whose society is anything but amusing. You may believe me, for I 
mean really well with you, and therefore tell you things you do not 
like to hear, which is a proof that I am your true friend. Now, of all 
things, mind that you lay eggs and leam how to purr^ 

*' I think I shall wander out into the world,*' the young Duck said, 
mustering up courage. cl^ ^ vvv 

" Do so, by all means," the Hen answered, witt contempt. ** One 
comfort, we shall lose nothing by your absence." 

And now the green-grey youngster, vwithout many parting civilities^' 
began his wanderings again, leaving the inhospitable hut without*" 
regret, and he hurried towards the so-much-longed-for water. (He 
swam about joyously, and boldly dived down right to the bottom, from 
whence he saw the pale moon like a rolling ball; but at length the 
lonelinesa and death-like silence became oppressive, and when another 
creature did appear, it was sure to be with the same greeting as of old, 
namely, " Oh, how frightful you are I" / ^"^ v^v-V*^ v^ -* - • 

It was now late in autumn, with n«quent storms of snow and hail, 
and the brown and yellow leaves from the forest danced about, whipped 
by the wind, whilst above all was a cold leaden colour. ( The crows sat 
in the hedge and cried, " Caw ! caw !" with sheer cold. It makes one 
shiver to think of it. J The poor outcast was anything but happy. 
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I One frosty evening, when the snn was setting, like a fiery wheel 
in the gigantic triumphal car of the creation, a qnantity of magnificent 
large hirds swept past, and the ngly, green-grey youngster thought he 
had never seen anything so heautiful, and at the same time imposing. 
Their spotless plumage shone like driven snow, and they uttered a cry, 
half singing half whistling, as they rose higher and higher in their flight 
towards more extensive lakes. A strange sensation came over the poor 
young Duck, and he turned round and round Hke a top; and stretching 
out his neck after the departing hirds, gave a cry, for the first time in 
his life, so loud and shriU that he was frightened at it himself. \Mien 
they quite disappeared from his sight, he suddenly dived down to the 
bottom of the water, and when he rose again was as if beside himself. 
From that moment, never could he forget those beautiful, happy birds ; 
he did not know that they were called swans, nor where they were 
flying to, but he loved them as he had never loved anything before. 
He did not envy them in the least, for how could it ever enter his head 
to wish himself so splendid and beautiful ? He would have been con- 
tented to live among the stupid ducks, if they would but have left him 
V in peace, a neglected, ugly thing. J * 

\Jv TW winter grew so bitterly cold, that the poor young creature had 

to swim about incessantly to prevent the water fuzing quite over. 
\Night after night the hole became less,) till at last, exhausted by con- 
stant exertions, he got frozen tight into the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came that way, and seeing the poor 
bird in so wretched a plight he had compassion on it, and ventured 
boldly on to the ioe,v/or he was a good Christian, and not one of those 
who first see* that no inconvenience wi]l^^j^jm)ifM;t of kindness^ 
With his wooden shoes he broke the ic^, extncate^the to all appearance 
de&d bird, and carried him home to his ^fe*i^oi^> i^v^ warm room, 
the green-grey youngster soon recovered (animation andj^rength. 

The children wished to play with him, but the young Drake 
thought they were bent oif ill-using him, so in his fright he flew into an 
earthenware milk-pan, which he turned over, and the milk ran about 
the floor. The woman uttered a loud cry and raised her hands in 
consternation, which thoroughly bewildered the poor bird, and he flew 
into the freshly -made butter, and then into the flour-tub, and out 
again. Oh, what a figure he was now I Bewailing her losses, the 
woman pursued him with the tongs, and the children, laughing and 
shouting, rolled over each other as they tried to catch him. 

' Fortunately fori our youngster, ^'ho was now no longer green-grey, 
but of a delicate paste colour, the door was open, and jtaking advantage 
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of the general oonfofiion, •W niBhed out into the open air, and with 
difficulty flattered to some bushes^ not far off, where he sank down, 
exhausted, into the deep snow. [Here he ky unconscions, as in a 
torpor, y 

But it wonld be too painfnl to follow the poor outcast through all 
his misfortunes, and to witness the misery and privation he suffered 
during that severe winter ; we will therefore only say that he lay in a 
dreamy state amongst the rushes in the marsh, when the sun again 
began to shine warmly upon the earth, and the larks began to sing, 
for it was early spring. 

% Then the young Drake spread out his wings, which had grown 
much stronger, and with ease they carried him away, so that almost 
before he knew it, he found himself in a large garden, where the fruit- 
trees were in all the splendour of full blossom, and the lilac scented the 
air, whilst the g^reen branches hung down to the stream which wound 
picturesquely through the soft lawn. yOh, it was so springlike and 
endianting ! and a short distance before him three beautiful white swana 
came sailing along the water from behind some bushes. The poor, 
hitherto-despised outcast knew the magnificent birds, and suddenly a 
fiseKng of deep sadness came over him. 

" I will fly to them, the beautiful birds ! and they will take my life, 
because I, ugly as I am, have ventured to go near them. But it does 
not matter, for it wiU be better to be killed by them than being bitten 
by the ducks, pecked by the chickens, and kicked by the ml in the 
poultry-yard, or suffering aU the hardships of this winter.** v Agitated 
by these feelings, without further consideration, but with assumed eon- 
fidenoe,jhe swam towards the three swans, which, as soon as they 
perceived the stranger, shot through the water with rounded wings and 
ruffled feathers to meet him. 

" Kin me !" the poor thine said, and with bent-down head awaited 
hie death (in quiet re8ignation.J But what did he now see in the dear 
water? Be saw his own reflection ; but it was no longer the ugly, dirty» 
gieen-grey bird, — no, it was a proud, princely swan ! 

True, he was hatdied by a duck, but why should that not happen 
to a 8wan*s egg ? 

(^The now snow-white youngster, with the lovely form, heartOy 
rejoiced in the misery and hardships of his early youth, for he could 
the better appreciate all his happiness, and the heavenly beauty by 
which he was surrounded. And the large swans surrounded him with 
a friendly welcome, and lovingly stroked his neck with their bills./ 

Just then two young children appeared in the garden, running 
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merrily down to the water, into which they threw bread for Cha 
swans. 

" Look, look I" the youngest cried, " here is a new one ! " and they 
clapped their hands and danced about, shouting with delight, and then 
ran off to call papa and mamma. Now fresh bread and cake were 
thrown into the water, and all said, " The new one is the most bnean- 
tifnl of aU, so yoimg and so graceful! " ( And the old swans showed 
no envy, bnt treated him as friendly as before, j « 

But the young stranger felt(quite]ashamed, and hid his head under 
his wing. He scaroely^understood his own feelings ; he was too happy, 
but not at all prond, for a good heart is never proud. He thought, 
without bitterness, of how he was formerly persecuted and mocked, 
whereas now all said that he was the most beautiful of these magni- 
ficent birds ; and the Hlac, with its long green branches and sweetly- 
smelling blossom, bent down to him in the water.y The sun shone 
brightly, and from the depth of his heart h^ssid, ^ Such great happi* 
ness I never dreamed of when I was the Ugly Little Duck." 




, THE NEIGHBOURS. 

IT might have been thonght that there was eoTnetliing out. of the 
way going on in the village-pond, but there was nothing up. All 
the dncka, whether lying on the water or standing on their heads — 
fur tbey could do that too — swam with one accord to land, where the 
narks of their feet cotild be seen in the wet clay, and they coold be 
heard from afar off. The water was in a regnlar commotion, whereas 
before it had been like a looking-glass, in which could be seen every tree 
and every bnah that was near, as well as the old house mth the holea 
in the gable and the swallow's nest, not forgetting the large Rose-tree, 
covered with flowers, which hung down from the wall almost acrosa - 
the water. All stood reflected there jnet like a ptuntiug, only every- 
thing was upside down, and when the water was ruffled one thing ran 
into another, and the picture was gone. Two feathers, which had 
fiUlen from the ducks as they flew away, were rocking np and down, 
when all at once they tailed Hlr>ng, exactly as if it were windy ; but there 
was no wind. Then they lay (juiet, and the water again became as 
smooth u a looking -glaas, and again the 
with the swallow's nest and the Rose-tree, 
and they were bo beautjftU ! but they thems 
one had told them so. The sun shone b 
petals ; and it was nith the Roses just ai 
buried in thought and ft.'cl particularly h^ 
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" How delightful life is I" each Hose said ; ** the only thing I eonld 
wish is, that I might kiss the sun, hecanse it is so warm and hright ; 
and then I should like to kiss the Roses that are down there in the 
water, they are so exactly like us ; and the dear little hirds in their nest 
I should like to kiss. There are some othen above us, too; they 
stretch out their little heads and ' Piep' quite softly; but they have no 
feathere, like their father and mother. Those are good neighbourt 
of oura, those above as well as below. Oh, how delightful life is !** 

The little young ones above and below, for those below were only 
reflections in the water, were Sparrows, and the father and mother were 
Sparrows. They had taken possession of the swallow's nest of the year 
before, and there they lay, quite at home. 

** Are those young ducks?" the little Sparrows asked, when they 
saw the feathere sailing along. 

" When you ask a question, let it be a sensible one,*' the Sparrow* 
mother said. " Do you not see that they are feathere — a living covering 
for the body, the same as I have, and you will have some day, only 
ours are finer ? I wish, however, that we had them up here in our 
nest, for they keep one warm. I should like to know what frightened 
the ducks so. It must have been something in the water ; for surely 
it was not I, though I did say ' Piep' rather loudly to you. Those 
thick-headed Roses ought to know, but they know nothing ; they can 
only look at themselves and scent the air. They are stupid neigh« 
boure!" 

''Listen to the dear little birds above!" the Roses said ; ''they 
begin to make an attempt at singing. They don't quite know how as 
yet, but it will come. What happiness that must be ! It is reaDy 
delightfal to have such merry neighboure !" 

Just then two horses came gaUoping up to be watered, a boy witli 
a broad-brimmed black hat sitting on the back of one of them, and he 
whistled just like a bird, as they rode into the deepest part of the pond. 
Wlien he got to the Rose-tree, he tore off one of the Roses and stuck it 
in his hat and rode away again, thinking himself very smart Tbe 
Other Roses looked after Uieir sister, and asked each other, '* Where ia 
she going to ?" but none could telL 

" I should like to go out in the world," one said to the other ; 
** but here, in our own green home, it is beautiful too. During tbe 
day the sun shines so warm, and at night the sky is stOl brighter, as 
we see through the innumerable holes that are in it" 

Those were the stars which the Roses called holes, for they knew 
no better. 
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"We give life to the hoase/' the Sparrow-mother said; ''and 
swallows* nests bring luck, people say, wherefore they are glad to have 
us ; but our neighbour there, the large Rose-tree by the side of the 
wall, causes dampness, and I hope will be lemoved when com can grow 
in its place. Boses are only good to look at and to smell, or perhaps 
to stic^ in a hat. I know, from my mother, that they fall off every 
year, when they are put by and receive a French name, which I cannot 
pronounce, and about which I do not trouble myself either. They are 
then strewed on the fire, and are said to smell nice. That is the whole 
of their life, so you see that it*s only for eyes and noses they serve any 
purpose. You now know all about them !'* 

In the evening, when the gnats danced about in the warm air, and 
the clouds were so beautifully tinged with red, the Nightingale came 
and sang to the Roses ; it sang that the beautiful in this world was 
like stmshine, and that beauty lived for ever. But the Roses thought 
the Nightingale was singing of itself, and so might any one have 
thought It never occurred to them that the song referred to them ; 
but they were pleased, and meditated whether all the young Sparrows 
might not turn to Nightingales. 

" I understood perfectly well what the bird sang," the young 
Sparrows said ; ** there was only one word I cannot make out What 
is beauty ?" 

" That is nofhing," their mother said. " It is only show. Down 
there, at the manor-house, where the Pigeons have a house of their own, 
and peas and barley are thrown into the yard for them every day — 
I have eaten with them, and so shall you some day (tell me Mith 
whom you associate, and I wiU tell you what you are) — well, down 
there, at the manor-house, they have two birds with green necks and 
tufts on«their heads, and tails which they can spread out tiU they 
are like wheels, with so many colours that it makes one's eyes ache to 
look at them. They are called Peacocks, and they are beauty. They 
should be plucked a little, and then they would not be difierent from 
ua. I would have plucked them, if they had not been so large !" 

" I will pluck them !" the least of the Sparrows cried, and he had 
no feathers himself. 

In the old house there lived two young people who loved each 
other very much ; they were very industrious and neat, so it always 
looked nice in their room, and every Sunday morning the young woman 
came out gathered a handful of the finest Roses, which she put into a 
tumbler and stood it on the chest of drawers. 

'' I can see that it is Sunday/' the man said, kissing his dear little 
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wife, and they then seated themselves and read a Psalm, the stm shining 
in at the window upon the fresh Roses and upon the young couple. 

" This sight annoys me !" the Sparrow-mother said, looking straight 
out of the nest into the room, and she flew away. 

She did the same the following Sunday, for, as usual, fresh Hoses 
had been put in the tumbler ; and thft young Sparrows, being now fledged, 
wished to go with her ; but their mother said, " You will stop here/' 
and they did stay accordingly. She flew away ; but it so happened 
that she was caught in a snare made of horse-hair, which some boys 
had fastened to a branch. The horse-hair cut into her leg as if it 
would cut it off. Oh, what pain it was ! and the boys, who nuihed 
forward, seized the bird, and squeezed the poor thing terribly ! " It is 
only a Sparrow I" they said, but still did not let it go. They carried 
it home ; and whenever it made a noise, it received a tap on the beak. 

There was an old man who sold soap for shaving and for washing ; 
soap in balls and in squares. He was a merry old pedlar, and when he 
met the boys coming along with the Sparrow, which they said they 
did not at dl care about, he asked them, " Shall we make it beaatifnl?" 
The Sparrow shuddered as it heard the word ; and the old man took 
some gold-foil out of his box, in which he had all manner of beautifhl 
colours, and, the boys having got him an egg, he smeared ihe Sparrow 
over with the white of it, and laid the gold -foil on, so that the bird was 
now gilt ; but the Sparrow trembled in all its limbs, not thinking of its 
splendour. The pedlar then tore a piece of red doth out of the Hning 
of his coat-coUar, cut it into the shape of a cock's-comb, and stack it 
on to the Sparrow's head. 

" Now you shall see the golden bird fly I'* he said, ktting the 
Sparrow go, which, in the most dreadful fright, flew off in the bright 
sunshine. How it did glitter ! All the Sparrows, and even a Crow — 
not a young one either — were quite frightened at the apparition, but 
flew after it nevertheless, for they wanted to know what foreign bird 
that might be. 

" Where from ? Where do yon come from ?" the Crow cried. 

" Wait a bit ! wait a bit 1" the Sparrows said ; but she would not 
wait. Driven by fear, she flew towards home; but the number of 
birds in pursuit was constantly increasing, some trying to peck her, 
and all cried, " Look at this one I look at this one !" 

" Look at this one I look at this one ! '* her children cried, when 
she reached the nest. " It is, no doubt, a young Peacock, for it has all 
the colours that dazzle the eyes, as mother said. Piep I that is beauty ! ** 
and they pecked at her with their little beaks that she could not 
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posBibly slip into the nest, and slie was bo exhausted, that she could not 
cry " Piep!" xniich less, " I am your mother !" The other birds now 
pecked her too, and tore her feathers out, till she fell, nearly dead, down 
into the Rose-tree. 

" Poor thing !" the Roses said. *' Come, we wUl hide you. Lean 
your little head upon us ! '* ^ 

The Sparrow-mother spread out her wings once more, then pressed 
them closely to her side again, and died amidst her neighbours, the 
beautiful fresh Roses. 

" Piep I" the young Sparrows cried in their nest "I wonder why 
mother does not come home ? I cannot understand it. Can it be that 
she is playing us this trick to oblige us to provide for ourselves ? She 
has kit us the house as an inheritance, but who is to be the sok 
possessor when we have families ?" 

** I cannot keep you here, when I have a wife and family ! ^ the 
imallest of them said. 

** I shall have more wives and children than you !" another broke in. 

" But I am the eldest !" a third cried. They now began to quarrel 
and fight, and, plump, one after another was pushed out of the nest. 
There they lay as angry as possible, with their heads turned on one 
ride and with sparkling e3res, which were turned up towards the nest. 
That was their way of sulking; 

They could fly a little, and it was settled between them that, in 
order to know each other, when they should meet later in the world, 
they should cry, " Piep!'* and scratch three times with the left foot. 

The little one, that had remained in the nest, made himself as big as 
possible, for he was now a house-proprietor ; but that did not last long. 
In the night flames burst from the windows and from under the roof, 
the dry thatch soon caught, the whole house was speedily burnt, and the 
little Sparrow with it, but the young people escaped uninjured. 

The next morning, when the sun had risen, and the whole of 
nature seemed refreshed, as after a soft night's rest, there remained 
nothing of the old house but a few black beams, which leant against 
the ddmney, now its own master. A thick smoke still rose from the 
ruins, but before them stood the Ro8e*tree quite fresh and blooming, 
every branch and every flower reflected in the calm water. 

^ How beautiful the Roses look, before that black, smoking ruin !'* a 
man exclaimed, as he came in sight of them. " I must have that, for 
it is a charming litde picture !*' and the man took a small book and a 
pencil from his pocket and sketched the smoking ruin and the blooniiui 
Boee*treey for he waa an artist 
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Later in the day, two of the Sparrows that had hecn horn there 
flew past. " Where is the house ?" they cried. " Where is the ne»t ? 
Piep ! all la humt, and our strong hrother has perished ; that is all he 
gained hy keeping the nest. The Roses have esca])ed well ; there they 
are, their cheeks as red as ever ; so it seems they do not fret ahout their 
neighhours' misfortune. I shall certainly not speak to them ; and it is 
my opinion that it is very ugly here." 

They then flew away. 

Late in autumn there was a hright, sunshiny day, so warm, that 
one might imagine it was the middle of summer, and in the yard 
behind a gentleman's house all was so dry and clean, and black, white, 
and red Pigeons were walking about, whilst the mothers said to their 
young ones, '' Stand in groups, stand in groups !" for that was how 
they looked best. 

'^ Wlio are the little brown creatures running about amongst as ?** 
one of the Pigeons asked. 

" They are Sparrows, poor little things ! and as we have always 
borne the name of being good-natured, we will allow them to pick up 
what they can. They do not presume to speak to us ; and just see how 
prettily they scratch with their feet j ** 

Yes, they scratched with their left foot, and that three times, st the 
same time saying, " Piep !" when they recognised each other, for they 
were three Sparrows from the burnt house. 

" There is good feeding here !" the Sparrows said, and the Pigeons 
strutted about, holding up their heads and talking to themselves. 

'' Look at that pouter !" one said to another, " see how she gobbles 
down the peas ! she gets too many, she gets the best ! Kourre, koune! 
Look at the ugly, greedy thing! Eourre, kourre !" All their eyes 
looked red and sparkled from sheer spite, and " Kourre, koane, konrreT 
sounded from all sides. 

The Sparrows ate well, and when they were satisfied went sway 
from the Pigeons, speaking pretty freely about them among^ them* 
selves, and then hopped chrough the gate into the garden ; and ss the 
door of the summer-house happened to be open, one hopped up to the 
threshold, for, being well fed, he was valiant. 

'< Piep ! " he said, '* I'll ventuie so far ! " <' Piep ! " said the second; 
'' I'll venture as far, and further, too !" and he hopped into the room. 
There was no one in the room, which the third, no doubt, saw, snd he 
therefore flew in further than the other, saying, '' All or nothing \ snd 
s most strange place it is ! What have we here ?" 

Inmiediately before the Sparrows was the Roee-tiee in full blossoaiv 
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reflected in the water, and the hlack heams were leaning against the 
chimney ; hut how did all this get into the room of a gentleman's house ? 
All the three Sparrows thought of flying over the Rose-tree and the 
chimney, hut only knocked their heads against the flat. wall, for it was 
a large, heautiful painting the artist had done from his little sketch. 

" PiepI" the Sparrows cried, "that is only a deception! %*iepl 
that is heauty! Can you understand it, fori cannot?" And they 
flew away, for people came into the room. 

Years passed hy, the Pigeons went on much as usual, and the 
Sparrows, after freezing in winter, enjoyed themselves in summer. They 
were all engaged or married, or what one chooses to call it They had 
children, and, of course, each thought its own the prettiest and cleverest. 
One flew this way, the other that way, and if they met in the world 
they knew each other hy the ** Piep ! " and the scratching three times 
with the left foot. The eldest was an old maid, had neither child nor 
nest, hut had a great longing to see a large town, and therefore she 
flew to Copenhagen. 

There stood a large house close to the 'palace and the water, where 
there were ships laden with apples and with earthenware. The 
wuidowB were wider at the hottom than at the top, and when the 
Sparrows looked through, it appeared to them exactly as if they were 
looking into a tulip, for they saw all imaginable colours and curved lines. 
In the middle of the tulip were white figures, some of marble and some 
of plaster, but to the eyes of a Sparrow there was no dififerenoe between 
them. On the top of the house was a metal car with metal horses, 
driven by Victory, also of metaL This was Thorwaldsen's Museum. 

" How dazzling it is I" the old Sparrow-maiden said ; " surely that 
is beauty. Piep ! tliat is larger than a peacock !" She thought of her 
youth, and of what her mother had considered beauty, and she flew 
down into the yard, where it was beautiful too. There were palm-trees 
and plants of dilTerent sorta painted on the walls, and in the middle of 
the yard stood a large Rose-tree, which spread out its branches full of 
Rosea over a grave, and thither she flew, for there she saw other Sparrows. 
"Piep!" she cried, and gave three scratches with her left leg; which 
salute she had frequently tried, but very seldom was it understood, for 
thoee who are once separated in this world do not meet every day. 
This greeting had become a habit with her, and just this day there 
were two old Sparrows and one young one who answered with a 
" Piep !*' and three scratches. 

" Well met ; how do you do ? how do you do ?" These ^ere three 
of the old Sparrows from the swallow's nesty with one young one of the 
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family. '' So we meet at last," they said. ** Thia is a grand plaoe^ 
but there is not much to eat. This, no doubt, b beanty ! Piep!*' 

Then several people came from the different rooms of the buildings, 
where the beautiful marble statues stood, and went to the grave which 
contained the great master, the sculptor of the figures, and with beam.* 
ing cAntenances they stood round Thorwaldsen's grave, some of thena 
taking as a remembrance the Rose-leaves that had fallen. There were 
people from distant countries, from EIngland the g^at, from Greimany, 
and from France ; and the handsomest of the ladies plucked one of the 
Roses, which she stuck in her bosom. Seeing this, the Sparrows 
thought that the Roses ruled here, and that the whole house was built 
for them, which certainly seemed pa3dng them too much respect ; but as 
all the people showed much love for the Roses, they would not be behind- 
hand. "Piep!" they said, and swept the ground with their tails, 
fixing one eye upon the Roses, when they were convinced that they were 
indeed their old neighbours; and so they were. The artist who 
sketched the Rose -tree by the side of the burnt-down house had, 
towards the end of the year, got permission to dig up the tree, and had 
given it to the architect, for there were no more beautiful Roses to be 
found ; and he had planted it on Thorwaldsen's grave, where the flowers 
bloomed an emblem of beauty, and their sweet-scented leaves were 
carried to distant countries in remembrance of him who lay beneath 
them. 

" Have you got an appointment here in the city ?'* the Sparrows 
asked, and the Roses nodded; they recognised their little brown 
neighbours, and were glad to see them again. 

" How delightful it is to live and to blossom, to see old firiends, and 
to be daily surrounded by friendly faces I It is here exactly as if every 
day were a fete-day." 

" Piep !" the Sparrows said ; " those are undoubtedly our old neigh- 
bours ; we remember well how they stood by the village-pond. Piep ! 
what honours they have come to ! The same happens to some in their 
sleep. But what is to be seen in such a red lump is more than I can 
understand." 

The Rose-tree, however, stood there green and fresh on Thorwaldsen*s 
grave, joining its beauty to his immortal name ! 
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TUE OLD STREET-LAMP. 

HAVE yon heftrd the story of the old Street-Ump ? It is nothing 
BO woDderfiiUy uniuing, but it will very well bear to be heard 
once. It was a good old Lamp, which had served for many, many 
years, bat was aboat to be replaced by a new one. The last night had 
coma that it was to sit on iu post and give Ught in the street, and it 
felt exactly like on old ballet-dancer who dances for the last time, 
knowing diat on the morrow' she will be forgotten. The Lamp had 
great fear of the following day, as it knew that it would then be 
carried for the first tune to the Town-hall, there to be judged by the 
honoarahle ccnncil, whether fit for further service or not. Then would 
be settled whether it was to be eent to one of the bridges, to give light 
there, or to a manufactory in the country, or perhaps an ironfoundry. 
Trtie, Uiere was no knowing what might not be made of it there, but it 
grieved that it did not know whether it would tlien retain coiisciousneas 
that it hod been a Btreet-Iamp, Whatever might happen, it would 
anyhow be separated from the lamplighter and his wife, whom 
it looked npon as its family. It bad become a Lamp when he was 
appointed hghter. His wile woe then young and pretty, and only at 
night, when she passed the Lamp, did she look at it, but never in the 
daytime ; but now that all three, the lamplighter, his wife, and the 
Lamp, had grown old, she would occasionally trim it Tliey were a 
thoroughly honest couple, and hod never cheated the Lamp out of one 
drop of oiL This was the last night, and on the following day it was 
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to go to the Town-hall. These were two Bombre thoughts, so one can 
imagine how the Lamp burned. Bnt other thoughts occupied it as 
well : it had seen so much, and had di£fu8ed so much light, perhaps aa 
much as the " honourable town-council '* itself; but that it did not say, 
for it was a worthy old Lamp, and would not hurt any one*s feelings, 
more particularly those of its masters. So many recollections crowded 
upon it, and the flame burned up as an inward feeling said, ** I shall be 
remembered too. There was that handsome young man — well, that is 
a good many years ago — he came with a letter, written on such pretty 
pink, gilt-edged paper ; it was a lady's handwriting. He read it twice, 
kissed it, and, looking up to me, said, ' I am the happiest of men ! ' 
Only he and I knew what his love's first letter contained. I remember 
two other eyes as well. It is extraordinary how thoughts can traveL 
There was a splendid funeral procession here in the street ; a young 
and beautiful woman lay in her coffin, covered with rich velvet and 
strewed over with wreaths and flowers. The whole street was filled* 
with people, and there were so many torches burning, that I was quite 
eclipsed, but when the procession had passed and the torches dis- 
appeared, I saw a man who stood here at my post crying — oh, I shall 
never forget his sorrowing look!" Thoughts crowded one upon 
another on the old Street-lamp this last night of its duty. The 
sentinel who is relieved knows who follows, and can exchange a word 
with him, but the Lamp did not know its successor; when, too, there was 
many a hint it could have given about the rain -and snow, of how far 
the moon shone into the street, and which way the wind mostly blew. 

Close by stood three candidates for the ofiice about to become vacant, 
for they thought the appointment was in the gift of the Lamp. One of 
these was a herring's head, for that shines in the darl;, and it pleaded 
the saving of oil there would be if it were placed on the lamp-post« 
The second was a piece of rotten wood, which also gives out light, and 
more, as it Itself said, than a fish's head ; besides which, that it was the 
last piece of a once -mighty tree in the forest The third was a glow* 
worm : the Lamp could not imagine where it came from ; however, there 
the worm was, and gave light too, but the rotten wood and the herring's 
head asserted that it only shone at certain times, and could, therefore, 
not be taken into consideration. 

The old Lamp said that neither of them gave light enough, which, 
however, they would not believe ; and when they heard that the appoint- 
ment was not in the gift of the Lamp, they said that was very fortunate, 
as it was evidently too old and feeble to be able to choose at alL 

Just then the Wind came round the comer of the street, and, 
blowing down the old Lamp's chinmey, said, ** What is this I bear* — 
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that yon go to-morrow? Is this really the last night that I shall find 
you here? If that is the case, I must mAke you a present. I will 
brighten your understanding, so that you shall not only clearly and 
distinctly recollect what you have seen and heard, but, when anything 
is said or read in your presence, you shall actually see as well as hear 
if 

** My best thanks,'* the Lamp said, ** for your great kindness. It 
only I am not melted down.** 

** That will not happen yet,*' the Wind said ; '' but now I must 
sharpen your memory, and if you receive many more such presents, 
yours will be a pleasant old age.*' 

" But I hope I shall not be melted down ; or can you perhaps then# 
too, secure me my meniory ?*' the Lamp asked. 

" Old Lamp,** the Wind answered, " be reasonable ;" and as the 
Moon just then appeared, it continued, " And what will you give ?'* 

** I shall not give anything,*' the Moon answered. '' I am on the 
decrease ; and, besides, the lamps have never helped me to give light. 
but I have helped them." The Moon then disappeared behind a cloud 
again, so that it might not be asked any more. Then a Drop of Water 
fell upon the Lamp's chimney, as if it had come from the roof, but it 
said it came straight from the grey clouds as a present, and perhaps 
the best of alL ''I will penetrate through you, so that you will have 
the power, whenever you wish it, to turn into rust in one night, and 
crumble into dust" But the Lamp thought that a bad present, and 
so thought the Wind too. '' Is there nothing better? is there nothing 
better?'* he blew as loud as he could, and just then a Star fell, leaving 
a long streak of light behind it. 

'' A^liat was that?" the Herring's head exclaimed ; " did not a Star 
fall ? and I think it went straight into the Lamp. Well, if the office 
is sought by such high people we may retire !" which it did, and the 
others as well ; but the old Lamp gave a brighter light than ever. 
*' That was a splendid gift !*' it said. '' The bright Stars, which have 
always been my delight, and which shine so brightly, that I have 
never been able to equal them, though it has been my constant aim, 
have honoured me by sending me a present, which consists in the 
[tower of making those whom I love see all that I see and remember. 
That is a delightful present ! for there is only half pleasure in that which 
cannot be shared with others." 

'* That sentiment does you honour!" the Wind said, ''but you do 
not know that a wax -candle is necessary to render the gift of any use : 
for unless a wax-candle is burning in you, no one will be able to see 
anything. The Stars did not think of that, for they imagine that 
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everything that ahines has, at least, one wax-candle within it. But 
now I am tired, so I will rest a little." 

The next day, — well, the next day we will pass over, — ^butthe next 
night the Lamp lay in an arm-chair; and where? — at the old lamp- 
lighter's. As a reward for his long and faithful services he had begs^d 
to be allowed to keep the old Lamp. The honourable council had 
laughed at him, but had, given him the Lamp, and now.it lay in an 
arm-chair by the side of the warm stove. The old couple were sittin-j^ 
at their supper, and would gladly have made room at the table for the 
old Lamp, at which they cast friendly glances. They lived in a cellar, 
it is true, two yards under ground, but it was warm there, for they had 
the door well listed ; it was neat and dean in their room, .with curtains 
round the bed and at the small window, where, on the high window- 
ledge, stood two most peculiar flower-pots. The sailor, Christian, had 
brought them home with him from the East or West Indies ; they 
were two elephants of earthenware with hollow backs, filled up with 
mould, and out of the one grew the finest garlic, that being the old 
people's kitchen -garden; whilst out of the other, which was their 
flower-garden, grew a beautiful geranium. On the wall hung a larp^e 
coloured print of the Congress of Vienna ; so they had at once all the 
emperors and kings. A wooden clock, with its heavy leaden weigh ta, 
went " Tick ! tick I " and always too fast ; but that was better, the old 
couple thought, than going too slow. They were eating their supper, 
and the old Lamp lay, as already stated, in the arm-chair, dose by the 
side of the warm stove. It appeared to the Lamp as if the whole workl 
were turned upside down, but when the lamplighter looked at it and 
spoke of all that they had experienced together, in rain and snow, in the 
short summer nights, and in the cold nights of winter, when it was a 
treat to get back into his cellar, then all seemed restored to proper 
order, and it was as if the past were present again. The Wind had, 
indeed, refreshed its memory. 

The old couple were so active and industrious, not a single hour 
was entirely dreamed away. On Simday afternoons one book or 
another was brought forth, generally a book of travels, and the oM 
man read out loud about Africa, of the vast forests, and the elephants 
which ran about wild, when the old woman would give a side-glance 
at the earthenware elephants, which were flower-pots. " I can almost 
imagine it all," she said ; and then the Lamp wished most anxiously 
that it had a lighted wax-candle inside, so that the old woman mi<rht 
see all as clearly as it then did, — the lofty trees with the dosely-inter- 
twined branches, the naked men on horseback, and whole herds of 
elephants crushing the reeds and bushes beneath their brood feet. 
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" Of wbat nse are all my capabilities without a wax-candle ?" the 
Lamp sighed ; " they have only oil and tallow-candles, which are of 
no use/* 

One day the old man brought a whole quantity of wax-candle ends 
into the cellar, the largest pieces of which were burned, and the smaller 
were used by the old woman to wax her thread when she sewed. Now 
there were wax-candles, but it never entered their heads to put a piece 
in the Lamp. 

"Here I stand with my extraordinary talents," the Lamp said. 
** I have BO much within me, but cannot share it with them. They 
do not know that I can change the white walls into the most beautiful 
tapestry, into dark forests, or anything that they could wish to see. 
Oh, they do not know it I" 

The Lamp stood, well scoured, in a comer, where it could not fail 
to be seen, for though every one said it was only an old piece of lumber, 
the old people did not care, as they loved it. 

One day — it was the old man's birthday — the old woman went up 
to the Lamp, and smilingly said, " There shall be an illumination for 
him ;" and the old Lamp trembled with delight, for it thought, '' They 
shall see what they little expect !" but only oil was put in ; and though 
it burned the whole evening, the old Lamp was now convinced that 
the gift of the Stars would remain a useless treasure for this life. Then 
it dreamed — and with such talents any one might dream — that it was 
taken to a foundry, in order to be melted down, and it was as much 
frightened as when about to be judged by the town -council ; but, 
although it had the power of turning itself into rust and dust, yet it 
did not do so, but was melted down ; and a beautiful candleetick was 
made of it, in which a wax-candle was stuck. It was cast in the form 
. of an angel, carrying a large nosegay, in the middle of which the candle 
was put ; and the candlestick was placed upon a green writing-table 
in a poet's study. The room was so comfortable ; there were many 
books and beautiful pictures, and all that the poet thought and wTote 
curled up the walls like smoke, and the room was turned into vast, 
>?loomy forests, into smiling meadows, where the stork strutted about, 
and into the deck of a vessel on the swellmg sea. 

"What talents I have I" the old Lamp said, when it awoke; "I 
oonld almost wish to be melted down ; — but, no, that must not be as 
long as the old people live. They love me, for my own sake ; I am 
as a child to them, and they have scoured me, and given me oil. I 
am as well off aa the * Congress/ and that is something verj'' grand !" 

From that time the old Lamp enjoyed greater peace of miiid, and 
that it deserved, — the honest oKl thing I 



THE DARNING-NEEDLE. 

THERE woH once & Darning-needle which thought itself so fin^ 
that it imagmed it was a Sewing -needle. 

" Mind bow you hold me I" the Darning-needle said to the Fingers 
as they took it up, " or you may lose me, and, if I fall, it is * great 
question whether I shall be found again, for I am bo fine ! " 

" That can be managed," the Fingers said, and they Isid hold of it 
tight round the body. 

"See, I have a train I" the Darning-needle said, audit drew KloDff 
thread after it, in which there was no knot. 

The Fingers applied the Needle to the cook's slipper, the upper- 
leather of which had burst and required mendiiu;. 

"That is coarse work!" the Needle said. "I shaD never get 
through it I eball break! I am breaking!" and it did bruk 
" Did I uot Bay so ? " Uie Needle sighed ; " I am too fine !" 

" Now, it is of no use," the Fingers thought, but they still had tc 
hold it, and the cook dropped some melted sealing-wax upon it and 
stuck it in her neck -handkerchief. 

"Now I am a breast-pin!" the Needle said. "I knew tbat I 
should come to honours, for when one is Bometlung, one is sun to rise.- 
Then it laughed inwardly, for there is no outward appearance in " 
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Needle, whether it laughs or not; and there it sat as proudly as if it 
were driving in its own cazriage, and it looked about it on all sides. 

'* May I take the liberty to ask whether you are of gold ? " it 
inquired of a Pin that was its neighbour. '* Your outward appearance 
is splendid ! and I see that you have a head, too, but it is very smalL 
You must see whether you cannot get it to grow, ibr all cannot have 
sealing-wax dropped upon them !*' Hereupon the Needle raised itself 
up so proudly, that it fell out of the handkerchief into the sink, just as 
the cook was washing a dish. 

*' Now I am going to travel !'* the Needle said. '' I hope I may 
not get lost" But lost it was. 

'' I am too fine for this world I'* the Darning-needle said, as it lay 
in the gutter. " But I know my own worth, and there is always a 
satisfaction in that I" And the Needle did not lose its presence of mind 
nor its good humour. 

All sorts of things floated past over its head— chips of wood, straw, 
and pieces of newspaper. " How they sail along !" the Needle said, 
'' and they little think what is lying beneath them. There goes a Chip, 
thinking of nothing in the world but of a chip, and that is itself. Now 
a Piece of Straw floats past. Oh, how it twists and twirls about ! but 
do not think too much of yourself; take care, or you may knock against 
a stone. There swims a Piece of Newspaper ! What is in it is long 
forgotten, and yet see how it spreads itself out ! Here I sit patient and 
quiet I know what I am, and that I shall remain I" 

One day, something glittering lay close by its side, and the Needle 
thought it was a Diamond, though it was nothing but a little Piece of 
Glass ; but because it glittered the Needle addressed it, and introduced 
itself aa a Breast-pin. ** You are a Diamond, I suppose ?" ** Yea, I am 
something of that sort !** So each thought the other something very 
valuable, and they complained of the arrogance of the world. 

** I lived in a box with a young lady," the Needle said. " Slio was 
a cook, and on each hand she had five Fingers, and never have I seen 
anything as conceited as these Fingers, though they were only made on 
purpose to lay hold of me, to take me out of the box, and to put mo iu 
again." 

'' Did they shine ?*' the Piece of Glass asked« 

" Shine I" the Needle said, " not they ; and yet they were aa con- 
ceited and arrogant as possible. Tliey were five brothers, all bom 
Fingers, and held themselves so proudly, one by the side of the othrr, 
though they were of difierent lengths. The outer one, Mr. Thnnilt, 
was short and thick, and had but one joint in his bac* 
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could only make one bow ; but be said that if be were cat off from a 
man's band, that man would be unfit for militaiy service. Foreman, 
the second, dived into sweets and sours, pointed at sun and moon, and 
pressed upon the pen in writing ; Middleman looked rigbt over tbe 
others*, beads ; Ringman wore a gold ring round bis body, and Little* 
man did nothing at all, which be was particularly proud of. It was 
all bragging and boasting, and that's why I went into tbe sink/' 

" And now we lie here and shine !*' the Piece of Glass said. Just 
then there was an increase of water in the gutter, so that it overflowed; 
and the Piece of Glass was carried away. 

" Now she has a rise," the Needle said, '* and I remain ; I am too 
fine ; but that is my pride, which is to be honoured." 60 there it lay 
in its pride and ruminated deeply. 

" I could almost believe that I am bom of a Sunbeam, I am so very 
fine ! Indeed, it seems as if the Sun were looking for me under tbe 
water ; but I am so fine, that my own mother cannot find me. If I 
had my eye which broke off, I think I should cry; but no, I would 
not, for that would be beneath me." 

One day some boys were rummaging about in tbe gutter, bunting 
for halfpence, nails, and such like. That was a dirty trick, but such 
as it was, it was their amusement. 

"Ah!" one of them cried out, as be pricked himself *witb the 
Needle, " this is a pretty fellow ! " 

" I am no fellow at all, but a young lady !" tbe Needle said, but 
no one heard it. The sealing-wax had got worn off, and it had grown 
quite black, but that only made it look thinner, and it thought itself 
finer than ever. 

" Here comes an egg-shell sailing along !" the boys cried, and they 
stuck the Needle into it 

" White walls, and I myself black," the Needle said ; " that looks 
well, and people cannot help seeing me now. I only hope I shall not 
be sea-sick, for then I should break !" It was not sea-sick, nor did it 
break. 

"There is no protection against sea-sickness like having a steel 
stomach, and the constant thought that one is something more than 
man. It has passed now. The finer one is the more one can bear.*' 

** Crash !" went the egg-shell, as a waggon passed over it. 

"Ah! how heavy it is I" the Darning-needle said, "I shall be 
sea-sick after alL I am breaking, I am breaking!" but it did not 
break, for all the waggon passed over it. There it lay its full length, 
and there let it lie ! 
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THE SHADOW. 

IN hot conntriM the Bun bums fiercely, so that the inhahitants 
become a mahogany colour, and in the veiy hotteat they are burnt 
quite black ; but U was only to a hot country that the learned man of 
our etory bad gone from a cold one. He thought that be could go 
abont there just aa be had done at home, but he very aoon found out 
his mistake, and, like all aensihle people, had to remain in the houue 
with doors and ahuttera closed. The houses looked as if ell the 
people were ealeep or from home. The narrow etreet with the high 
honsee, in which he lived, was so situated that the snn shone into it 
hava morning till night, and it was really nnbearable. The learned 
man from the cold country, who was a young man, felt as if be were 
Bitting in a red-hot oven, which had such an effect upon him, that he 
grew quite thin, and his Shadow even shrunk up, so that it was much 
smaller dian it bad been at borne. It was only at night, after the sun 
had gone down, that they began to live. 

It was qnite a treat, when lights were bronght into the room, to 
■ee huw the Shadow stretched itself up the wall, for it had to stretch 
Itself in order to regain strength. The learned man went ont into the 
balcony to stretch himself too, and when the atara a]>peared in the 
beautit'al dear air, he began to revive. On all the balconies is the 
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street — and in wann conntries every window has a balcony — people 
made their appearance ; for one must have air, even when one is accos- 
tomed to the mahogany colour. Above and below now all was life. 
Shoemakers and tailors, as well as all other people, crowded into the 
streets ; tables and chairs were brought out, thousands of lights burned, 
and the people began to talk and sing. Some walked, whilst others 
rode ; and '' klingelingeling" it sounded as the mules passed along, for 
all had beUs on their harness. The boys let o£P squibs and crackers, the 
dead were carried to their last homes, and the church -bells rang ; yes, 
all was bustle in the street below. Only in one house, exactly opposite 
that in which the learned man lived, all was quiet ; and yet some one 
lived there, for flowers stood in the balcony, growing so luxuriantly 
in the hot sun, which th^y could not do unless they were watered ; and 
that must be done by some one ; so it was evident some people lived 
there. The window, also, in the opposite house was opened towards 
evening, though it was dark i^dthin, — at least in the front room, but from 
the back came the sounds of music. The learned man thought it wonder- 
fully beautiful ; but that may have been only in his fancy, for he thought 
everything wonderful in the warm country, if there had but been no 
sun. The stranger's landlord said he did not know who inhabited the 
opposite house, for no one was ever seen ; and as for the music, that he 
thought most tedious. It seemed to him exactly as if some one were 
practising one piece over and over again, — always the same piece, and 
still could not succeed with it. 

One night the learned stranger awoke, and as he slept with his 
window open, the curtain was blown aside a little by the wind, and it 
seemed to him as if a wonderful 'brightness filled the opposite room ; all 
the flowers shone like flames of the most beautiful colours, and in the 
midst of the flowers stood a taU, lovely girl, and it seemed as if she shone 
also. It quite dazzled his eyes, and with one jump he was out of bed. 
Quietly he stole behind the curtain, but the girl had gone and the 
brightness had disappeared ; the flowers stood there, as usual, without 
shining in the least, but from the open window sounded the most 
delightful music, which sunk into the soul and roused the sweetest 
feelings and thoughts. It was like magic ! Who could be living there ? 
Where was the entrance even ? for the ground-floor was entirely taken 
up with shops, and the people could not go backwards and forwards 
through those. 

One evening the stranger was sitting on his balcony, and as a light 
was burning behind him in the room, it was quite natural that his 
Shadow should fall upon the opposite walL Yes, there it sat on the 
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balcony among the flowers ; and when the stranger moved it moved 
too, for that is the habit of Shadows. 

'* I firmly believe my Shadow is the oAly living thing opposite 
there!" the learned man said. "Just see how nicely it sits amongst 
the flowers ; and now, if it had sense, as the window is open, it would 
jnst slip in, look about it, and when it came back tell me what it had 
seen. You should make yourself usefal," he said, jokingly. " Pray 
have the kindness to go in there* Well, are you going ?" He nodded 
to his Shadow, and the Shadow nodded also. '' Go, then, but do not 
stop away altogether." The stranger then got up, and the Shadow on 
the opposite balcony did the same ; the stranger turned round, and the 
Shadow tamed round also ; and if any one had paid particular attention, 
he would have seen clearly that the Shadow went into the half-open 
window of the opposite house just as the stranger stepped into his room, 
and drew the curtain after him. 

The next morning the learned man went out to drink his coffee and 
read the newspaper. " How is this ?" he exclaimed, when he got into 
the sunshine. " I have no Shadow ! So it really did go away last 
night, and has not returned I That is exceedingly unpleasant !" 

He was considerably annoyed, not so much that his Shadow was 
gone, but because there was a story of a man who had lost his shadow, 
which every one in his own country knew ; so that if, on his return, he 
told his story, people would say he was only copying, whereas there 
was but too much truth in it. He, therefore, made up his mind not 
to say a word about it, which was a very sensible determination. 

At night he went into the balcony again, having placed the light 
so that it would be exactly behind him, for he knew that every Shadow 
wants its master to be between it and the light ; but he could not entice 
it out. He made himself small, he made himself big, but no Shadow 
came. " Hem ! hem !" he said, but that was of no use. 

Vexatious it ceitainly was, but in warm countries everything grows 
very fast, so that after a week's time he noticed, to his great joy, that 
a new Shadow was sprouting out from the feet when he got into the 
Bunshine, the roots of the old one having no doubt remained. In the 
course of three weeks he had a very respectable-sized Shadow, which 
increased more and more on his way to Uie northern countries, so that 
at last it grew so long and so big, that half of it would have been quite 
enough. 

WeD, the learned man reached home, and he wrote books about 
tmthi goodness, and beauty, and thus many years passed by. 
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He was sitting one evening in his room wheii there wu a gentle 
knock at the door. 

'^ Come in !" he said, bnt no one came, so he opened the door him- 
self, and there stood snch a wonderfully thin man, that quite a strange 
feeling crept over him. 

" Whom have I the honour of addressing ?" he asked. 

'' Ah, that is just what I expected !" the thin man said, " that yon 
would not know me. I have become so thoroughly flesh and blood, 
and covered with clothes too, and, no doubt, you never expected to see 
me so well oflF. Do you not know your old Shadow ? You never 
thought that I should come back. Everything has prospered wonder- 
fully with me since I was with you, and in every way I have become 
rich, so that if it is necessary I should purchase my freedom, I can 
do it." As he said this he jingled a bunch of valuable seals, which 
hung from his watch, and his fingers played with the massive gold 
chain he wore round his neck. Uow all his fingers glittered with 
diamond rings, all of the purest water ! 

'^ \Miat does all this mean?" the learned man cried. ^'I cannot 
get over my surprise I " 

" Well, it is not commonplace," the Shadow said ; " but then you 
are something out of the common yourself, and you know that from 
your childhood up I have always trodden in your footsteps. As soon 
as I found that I could make my way alone in the world, I started for 
myself, and a brilliant position I have gained ; but then an irresistible 
longing came over me to see you once more before you die, fur you 
know that die you must I wanted to see this country again as well, 
for one always must love the land of one's birth. I know that yon 
have another Shadow ; and if I have to pay it or yon anything, pray 
have the goodness to tell me so." 

"And is it really you?" the learned man said. ''It is most 
extraordinary ! and never would I have believed that an old Shadow 
could return as a man !" 

" Tell me what I have to pay," the Shadow repeated, '' for I do 
not like being any one's debtor.'* 

" How can you talk that way?" the learned man said, " for there 
can be no question of any debt. You are as free as any one living* 
and I heartily rejoice at your good fortune. Take a seat, my old friend, 
and tell me how it all happened, and what you saw out there in the 
opposite house." 

'' Yes. I will tdl you everything/' the Shadow said, seating him* 
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«elf ; " but then yon must promise me that yon will never tell any cne 
here in the town that I have been' your Shadow. I intend getting 
mari-ied, for I have plenty to support several families ! " 

** Make yourself quite enny/* the learned man said ; " I will not 
tell any one who you really are." 

It was quite extraordinary how thoroughly human the Shadow 
was ; he was dressed all in black, of the very finest cloth, had patent 
leather boots and a crush-hat ; and then there were the seals, the chain, 
and the diamond rings which we know of already. Ue was remarkably 
well dressed, 

" I will now begin my story," the Shadow said, placing his foot, 
with the patent leather boot, as firmly as he possibly could on the arm 
of the learned man's new Shadow. This was done either out of pride 
and bravado, or perhaps in the hope that the Shadow would stick to his 
foot ; but the Shadow remained perfectly quiet and all attention, for, no 
doubt, it wished to know the way to get off and make itself its own 
master. 

" Do you know who lived in the opposite house ?" the Shadow 
Baid. " It was Poetry ! There I remained three weeks, which is 
about as efficacious as living three thousand years, and reading every- 
thing that is written. That I maintain, and I am right. I have seen 
everything, and I know everything I" 

'' Poetry !" the learned man exclaimed. ** Yes, yes, she is often a 
recluse in large cities ! Poetry ! ah, I saw her for a moment, but I 
was half asleep ! She stood on the balcony, and shone as brightly as 
the northern lights ! But go on ! go on I you were on the balcony, 
and went in at the window, and then " 

" Then I found myself in the ante-room," the Shadow answered. 
** Ton could not see in there, because it was in darkness ; but in a long 
row of rooms the opposite doors were open, and each room was lighted 
up. I should have been killed by the light, if I had penetrated as far 
as the goddess herself; but I was prudent and took my time, as every 
one should do!** 

" And what did you see then ?" the learned man asked. ' 

" Everything,*' the Shadow answered. " I saw everything, and 
knew everything." 

"And how did it look in the rooms?** the learned man asked. 
** Was it as in a green wood ? Was it as in a solenm church ? Were 
the rooms like the sky, studded with stars?" 

** All was there !'* the Shadow said, " bat I did not go right in ; I 
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remained in the ante-room^ in the dark ; but I was very weD there, I 
saw everything, and I knew everything ; I have been at the court and 
in the ante-room of the goddess of Poetry ! " 

" But what did you see ? Were all the gods of antiquity assembled ? 
Did the old heroes fight there ? Were lovely chUdren playing there, 
and telling their dreams ?" 

" I tell you that I was there, and you can imagine that I saw every- 
thing that was to be seen. If you had come over, you would possibly 
not have remained a man, whereas I became one, and at the same time 
I learned to know my nature and my relationship to Poetry. At the 
time when I was with you, I did not think about it ; but, you know, 
that always at the rising and setting of the sun I became so wonder- 
fully big, and that by moonlight I was plainer even than you youra^. 
I did not then understand my nature, but in the ante-room all became 
dear to me. I became a man ! I left it thoroughly formed, but yoa 
were no longer in the warm ^untry. I was ashamed of my appear- 
ance, for I wanted boots and clothes ; all that makes the man. I sought 
shelter, — yes, I may tell you, for you will not set it down in a book, — I 
sought shelter under the cake-woman's petticoats. There I hid myself 
and she little thought how much she concealed. Not till night did I 
venture forth, when I ran about the streets in the moonshine ; I stretched 
myself along the wall, which tickles one's back so nicely ; I ran up and 
down, and looked through the highest windows even ; I saw what no 
one else could see, and what no one was intended to see. It is a bad 
world, and I would not be a man were it not that it is a position of 
accepted importance. I saw the most incredible things in women and 
in men, in parents and in children. I saw," the Shadow said, ** what 
no one was to know, but what every one wished to know, the neigh- 
bours' faults. If I had wHtten a book, it would have been read eagerly ; 
but I wrote to the people themselves, and there was consternation in 
every town to which I came. All were so afraid of me, but they loved 
me so dearly. The professors made me a professor, and the tailors gave 
me new clothes, so that I am well provided. I was overwhelmed with 
presents, and the women discovered that I was handsome. Thus I 
became the man that I am ; and now I must say farewell. Here is my 
card, I live on the sunny side, and in rainy weather I am always at 
home." And herewith the Shadow went away. 

" That is most remarkable !" the learned man said. 

A year passed by and the Shadow returned. 

" liow does the world treat you?" he asked. 
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** Oh !** the learned man said, " I wtite about truth, goodness, and 
beauty, but no one cares to hear about them, and I am in despair ; I 
take it so to heart." 

" I do not take anything to heart!** the Shadow said, " and I am 
growing fat, as one ought to be. You are not fit for the world. You 
^ill get quite ilL You must traveL This summer I am going on a 
journey ; will you go with me ? I should like a travelling companion : 
will you go as my shadow ? I shall be very happy to take you with 
me, and will pay your expenses." 

" That is madness !" the learned man said. 

" That depends entirely upon how one looks upon it !*' the Shadow 
said. '^Such is the world, and such it will remain!*' and he went 
away. 

^he learned man was unfortunate. Cares and troubles came upon 
him, and what he wrote about truth, goodness, and beauty was, to most 
people, what a rose would be to a cow. At last he grew quite ill. 

" You look exactly like a shadow !" people said to him, and as he 
heard the words a shudder came over the learned man. 

''You must go to the warm baths!" the Shadow said, when he 
called : '' nothing else will do you any good. For old acquaintanceship, 
I will take you. I pay the expenses, and you can write the description 
of our journey, and can amuse me a little on the way. I want to go 
to the baths, for my beard does not grow as it should, which is an 
illness too, and one must have a beard. Now be sensible, and accept 
my offer : we shall travel as friends." 

So they started, the Shadow as master, and the master as shadow. 
They drove together, they rode together, and they walked together, 
aide by side ; before and after one another, according to the position of 
the sun. The Shadow chose his place and acted as master in every- 
thing ; the learned man making no difficulty about it, for he was an 
easy, good-natured man. 

Thus they reached the baths, where there were many strangers, and 
amcmgst these the beautiful daughter of a king, whose malady was 
that she saw too clearly, which was highly distressing. 

She saw at once that the new arrival was quite a different man to 
others. " It is said that he is here for the growth of his beard, but I 
know the real reason — he cannot cast a shadow." 

Her curiosity was excited, and she therefore at once entered into 
conversation with the stranger. Being a king's daughter, she had not 
to stand upon much ceremony, so she said, ** Your illness is, that you 
cannot cast a shadow." 
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'* Yonr Royal Highness must have improved considerably in your 
health !" the Shadow said. " I know that your illness was seeing too 
clearly, but that defect has evidently left you, and you are cured. I have 
not only a shadow, but a most extraordinary one. Other people have 
only a conmion shadow, but I do not like what is common. People 
give their servants finer clothes than they wear themselves, and I have 
made my shadow human. Do you not see the person who always 
accompanies me ? He is my shadow ; and you may observe that I have 
even given him a shadow of his own. I like what is out of the 
common way." 

"Can it be," the Princess said, "that I am really cured? This 
is the most wonderful of all baths. Water certainly has, now-a-days^ 
most extraordinary power ; but I shall not leave here, for now it is 
becoming interesting. The stranger pleases me, and I only hope his 
beard may not grow, or he will go away." 

At night the Princess danced with the Shadow. She was light, 
but he was still lighter ; such a partner she had never yet had. She 
told him what country she came from, and he knew it, for he had been 
there when she was from home. He had looked in at the upper as 
well as the lower windows, and had seen everything that went on there, 
so that he could refer to circumstances which quite astonished her. He 
must certainly be the wisest man living. She was inspired with great 
respect for him, and when they danced together again she fell in love 
with him. Again they danced together, and she was near telling him 
her passion ; but she was prudent. She thought of her country, and 
of the many beings over whom she had to rule, and she said to herself, 
" He is a wise man, which is good, and he dances well, which is also 
good, but has he solid information ? That is quite as important, and 
he must be examined." She therefore asked him a most difficult 
question, which she could not have answered herself, and the Shadow- 
looked puzzled. 

" You cannot answer that!** the Princess said. 

" Oh, that is nothing but school learning I" the Shadow answereil, 
" and I have no doubt even my shadow there at the door can aus^ver 
it." 

" Your shadow I" the Princess exclaimed; " that woxdd be remark- 
able!" 

" I do not positively say that he can do so," the Shadow said, " but 
I fully expect he can ; indeed, he has followed me so long and listenetl 
to me, that I have little doubt of it But I must warn your Koyal 
Highness that he is so proud of passing for a man, that he must in 
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every way be treated as snch, if lie is to be in a good humour, as he 
must be, in order to answer welL" 

** That wiU amuse me I*' the Princess said. 

And she went up to the learned man. and spoke with him about 
the sun and moon, and about man physically and morally, and he 
answered everything with great learning. 

** What an extraordinary man that must be, to have so learned a 
shadow 1" she thought. " It would be a real blessing for my subjects 
if I chose him as a husband. I will do so ! " 

All was soon arranged between them, but no one was to know any- 
thing about it till she got back to her own country. 

" No one, not even my shadow ! ** the Shadow said, and he formed 
projects of his own. 

Then they went to the country where the Princess ruled, when she 
was at home. 

" Now attend to me, my good friend I " the Shadow said to the 
learned man. " I am now very happy, and have become as powerful as 
any one can be, so that now I intend to do something extraordinary for 
you. You shall always live with me in the palace, and drive with me 
in my state-carriage, and have ten thousand pounds a -year ; but then 
you must allow yourself to be called shadow by every one. and not say 
that you have ever been a man ; besides which, once a-year, when I sit 
on the balcony and show myself to the people, you must lie at my feet, 
as it becomes a shadow to do. I will now tell you that I am going to 
marry the Princess. This evening the wedding takes place ! " 

'' That is tod great a piece of madness ! " the learned man cried ; 
''I cannot, and will not, do it; that would be deceiving the whole 
country, as well as the Princess. I will tell all ! That I am a man, 
and that you are only a Shadow dressed up !" 

" No one will believe you I" the Shadow said. " Be sensible, or I 
call the guard." 

" I will go stiaight to the Princess !" the learned man said. '* But 
I will go first ! " the Shadow said, ** and you shall be placed under 
arrest !" and so it was, for the guards obeyed him, knowing he was to 
marry the Princess. 

" You are trembling !" the Princess said, when the Shadow appeared 
before her : " what has happened ? You must not be taken ill just 
when we are going to be married !" 

" Oh, the most dreadful occurrence has taken place 1" the Shadow 
said. ** Only imagine ! — oh, that poor shadow's brain cannot bear 
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much ! just imagine — ^my Bhadow has gone mad ! he fandes he ifl a man, 
and that I — just imagine — that I am his shadow!" 

"That is dreadful!'* the Princess said; "I hope he is in con- 
finement ? " 

" Yes, he is ! and I fear he will never recover !" 

" Poor Shadow !" the Princess said. " He is very unhappy, and 
it would be a real blessing to release him from his suflbrings, and I 
think it will be necessary to get rid of him privately !" 

".That is really hard," the Shadow said, " for he has been a faith« 
ful servant !" and 'he pretended to sigh. 

" You are a noble character !" the Princess cried. 

That night the whole town was illuminated, and the camion were 
fired, " Boom ! " and the soldiers presented arms. That was a wedding ! 
The Princess and the Shadow went on to the balcony to show them« 
selves to the people and to receive one more hurrah. 

The learned man heard nothing of all that, for he had been put tc 
death. 




THE OLD HOUSa 

IN A itreet there stood an old honae nurly three hundred years old, for 
th*t conld be seen on the beams, on which the date wu carved, 
together with tnlipB knd hops. On these also were written whole 
verses in old lelhrs, and over each window were grotesque faces. Una 
story projected beyond the other, and immediately nnder the roof was 
ft leaden epont with a dr^ion's head, from which the water was intended 
to mn, fant it came oat throagh a hole in the epout. 

All the other booses in the street were new and smart, with large 
panes o{ glass in the windows, and it conid be seen at once that they 
would have itothing to do with the old honae, thinking, no doubt, how 
kmg is Otis old tnmble-down thing to be allowed to remain, a disgrace 
to the whole street ? The balcony, too, projects bo far, that no one can 
aee ont of onr windows what is going on on the other side of it. The 
steps are as broad as those of a palace, and as high as those leading up 
into a church- steeple. The iron-railing looks like the door of a vanlt, 
and it has brass knobe. It is all in very bad taste. 

Exactly opposite, in the street, were also nice, new houses, and they 
thought the same as the others ; bnt at a window of one of (hue sat a 
litde boy, with &esh, red cheeks, and bright blue eyes, and he liked the 
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old house better than any of the others, as well in snnshine as by moon- 
light When he looked over at the old wall where the plaster had 
fallen off, he could imagine all sorts of the most extraordinary pictures, 
how the street had looked formerly, with broad steps, balconies, and 
pointed gables. He could see soldiers with halberds, and water-sponts 
like dragons and snakes, running about. There was a great deal to 
see in that house, and in it there Hved an old man, who wore knee- 
breeches, a coat with large metal buttons, and a wig which could not 
be mistaken for anything but a wig. Every morning an old woman 
went to the house to clean it and to buy provisions, but for the rest of 
the day the old man with the knee-breeches was quite alone. He some- 
times came to the window to look out, when the little boy nodded to 
him, and the old man nodded back, and thus they became acquaintances 
and friends, though they had never spoken to each other ; nor was that 
at all necessary. 

The little boy heard his parents say, the old man over the way is 
well off, but he must be dreadfully lonely. 

The next Sunday the little boy took something, and having care- 
fully wrapped it up in paper, went outside the door, and when the 
woman came who attended to the old house, he said to her, *' Here, 
will you give this to the old man who lives opposite ? I have two 
tin-soldiers, and this is one of them, which he shall have becanae I 
know that he is so very lonely." 

The old woman looked quite pleased, nodded, and took the tin- 
soldier over to the old house. Shortly after the little boy was asked 
whether he would not go over himself and pay a visit, and having 
received permission from his parents he went. 

And the brass knobs on the step-railings shone much brighter than 
usual, as if they had been polished for the little boy*s visit, and it was 
as if the wooden trumpeters that were carved on the door blew with all 
their might, so that their cheeks were much larger than before. Yee, 
they blew, " Tmtterattrut ! the little boy is come, trutterattrut !** and 
then the door opened. The walls were covered with old portraits of 
knights in armour, and ladies in silk dresses ; and the armour rattled, 
and the silk rustled. Then he came to some stairs, which went np a 
good bit and then down a little bit, when he reached a balcony which 
certunly was in a very dilapidated condition, with large holes and long 
cracks, out of which grass grew, and, indeed, the yard and the wall, as 
well as the balcony, were overgrown with green, so that they looked like 
a garden. Here stood old flower-pots, in whii h the dowerf grrcw like 
wild, together with weeds ; and in one, in which there woe pinks, the 
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Weeds eaid quite plainly, " The air has fondled ns, the snn has kissed 
MBy and given us a pretty flower." 

He then reached a room, the walls of which were hung with 
printed Leather, ornamented with gold flowers, and the Leather said, 

** Gilding 'b soon past, 
Bat leather will last.'* 

Against the wall were high -backed Arm-chairs, curiously carved, 
and they said, ''Seat yourself! pray take a seat! Oh, dear, how I 
creak I Now I shall have rheumatism, I suppose, like the old press ! 
Rheumatism in the back, oh, dear !** 

The little boy now reached the room where the old man was, who 
said to him, " Many thanks, my little friend, for the tin-soldier, and my 
very best thanks for coming yourself!" 

"Thanks! thanks!" or "Creak! creak!" all the pieces of Fumi- 
tare said ; and there were so many of them, that they stood iu each 
otber*s way, looking at the little boy. 

On the wall hung a portrait of a beautiful lady, so youn;:?, and «o 
joyous, but dressed quite in the old style, with her hair powdtrxjd. She 
said neither, " Thanks !" nor " Creak!" but fixed her mild eyes upon 
the little boy, who asked the old man, " Where did you get her from ?" 

" From the broker over the way," the old man said. " There are 
80 many paintings over there, but no one knows the people whom they 
repreaent, and, therefore, nobody cares for them, but in former years I 
knew this one, who now, however, has been dead and buried half a 
century!" 

Beneath the portrait, covered with glass, hung a nosegay, which, 
Jko doubt, had been gathered half a century too, the flowers looked so 
old* And the pendulum of the large clock s^\*ung backwards and 
forwards, and the hands turned, and all the things in the room grew 
older and older, though they did not notice it. 

** At home, they say that you are so dreadfully lonely," the little 
boy said. 

" Oh, no," he answered ; " old Thoughts, with all that they bring 
with them, come to visit me, and now you come toa I am quite 
oontented !" 

Then he took a. book do^Ti from the shelf, and the book was full of 
pictures of whole processions. There were coaches, such as are never 
seen now-a-days, and soldiers in curious costumes, and citizens wuviiiL^ 
flags. There was a procession of tailors, and their banner bore a pair 
i^i i»bear8 held by two lions ; and one of shoemakers, their device; not 
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being boots, but an eagle with two beads, for sboemakers mnst ha'vo 
two of everything bo as to make a pair. That was a pictnre-book ! 

The old man now went to fetch some preserves, apples and nuta 
from another room ; it was really quite delightful in the old houae ! 

" I cannot stand it !" the Tin-soldier said, standing on the drawers ; 
" it is so lonely and melancholy here ! When one has once known the 
pleasures of a family circle, it is quite unbearable to live alone like thia. 
The day is so long and the evening still longer. It is not at all like in 
your house, where your father and mother talk so cheerfully, and yon, 
dear children, make such a delightful noise. You cannot imagine how 
lonely the old man lives I Do you think he has any one to kiss him ? 
That he has kind words spoken to him, or that he will have a Christmas- 
tree ? Oh, no, there is nothing for him but his fimeral. I cannot 
bear it!*' 

" You must not give way so," the little boy said. " To me it 
appears quite delightfiU here ; and then there are the Thoughts, and all 
that they bring ^-ith them, come visiting !" 

"But I do not see them, nor do I know them !" the Tin-soldier 
said. " I cannot bear it" 

''But you must bear it!'* the little boy said, just as the old man 
came back with the most delicious preserves, apples and nuts, and the 
little boy thought no more of the Tin-soldier. 

The little boy returned home, joyous and happy, and days and 
weeks passed, and there was nodding to and from the old house, and 
then he went over there again. 

The carved Trumpeters blew their trumpets, " Trutterattmt ! here is 
the little boy ! Trutterattrut !" The swords and armour in the pictnies 
of the knights rattled, and the silk dresses of the ladies rustled, and tba 
Leather sang, and the Old Chairs had the rheumatism in their bada, 
'' Oh, dear 1" Everything was exactly as the first time, for over tliera 
one day and one hour were exactly like the others. 

" I cannot stand it I" the Tin-soldier said.* " I have cried tears of 
tin, it is so melancholy here. Let me rather go into the wars and loea 
arms and legs, for in that there will be some variety. I know now 
what it is to receive visits from old Thoughts. I have had vinta frota 
mine, and believe me, in the long run, that is anything but cheerfbL 
I w*as near jumping off the drawers. I saw you all over tliera, as 
plainly as if I were there. It was Sunday morning. You were aU 
standing round the table singing a hymn. You were all so devout^ 
with your hands folded, when the door opened and your little sister 
Mary, who is not yet two years old, and who always dances when ah* 
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hears mtisic of any sort was brought in. She was not intended to 
dance then, but she did, though she could not make the time suit, the 
notes were so long. She stood first on one leg, turning her head to 
that side, and then on the other, and to that side she then turned her 
heady but it would not do. You all stood there quite serious, as 
difficult as you found it, but I laughed inwardly ^nd falUng off the 
table I got a bruise which served me right, for it was very wrong of 
me to laugh. I now live all the past over again. Tell me whether 
you still sing on Sundays, and tell me something of little Mary. How 
is my comrade, the other Tin-soldier ? He is truly to be envied ! Oh, 
I cannot bear it !" 

'* You have been given away !" the Httle boy said, " and you must 
remain. Do you not see that ? " 

The old man brought a box, in which there were many things to be 
admired, and then the piano was opened. It had a landscape painted 
inside the lid, and it was quite hoarse when the old man played upon it 
In a low voice he then sang a song. 

** She used to sing that ! " he said, and nodded to the portrait he 
had bought at the broker's, and the old man's eyes sparklecl brightly 
as be did so. 

"I will go to the wars! I will go to the wars!'* the Tin-soldier 
cried as loud as he could, and he threw himsc4f down on to the floor. 

Wliat could have become of him ? The old man looked, and the 
little boy looked, but he was gone. " I shall find him," the old man 
aaid, but he did not find him. The floor was full of holes, through one 
of which the Tin-soldier had fal^n, and there he lay in an open grave. 

The day passed quickly and the little boy returned home. The 
week passed, followed by several other weeks, and the windows were so 
frozen, that the little boy had to breathe upon them in order to see 
through to the opposite house. There the snow lay, high above the 
steps, exactly as if no one lived there, nor did any one live there. •The 
old man had died ! 

That evening a coach stopped before the house, which carried the 
old man away to his vault in tlfe country. No one followed, for all 
his friends were dead, but the little boy kissed his hand after the coach. 

Some days later the house and the furniture were sold by auction, 
and the little boy saw from the i;vindow how all the things were carried 
away. The old knights and the old ladies, the flower-pots, the old 
chairs, and the old cuplionrds, were carried, this here and that there ; and 
the portrait of the lady which had been bought at the broker's, went 
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back there and hung in his shop a long time, for no one knew her, and 
no one cared for the old portrait. 

In spring the old house was pulled down, for people said it was 
only a ruin. From the street one could see right into the room with 
the leather hangings, which were all in shreds, and the Weeds on the 
balcony hung abou;t the falling beams, aud then it waa pulled do^iu 

'' It's high time it came down !" the neighbouring Houses said. 

A new house was built there, with large windows and white walls, 
but in front, where the old house had actually stood, there was a small 
garden, wild vine growing up the walls of the neighbouring houses, and 
in front of the garden was an iron railing with an iron gate. It was 
quite grand. The Sparrows assdnbled by dozens in the vin^, chatter- 
ing away, but it was not of the old house they were talking, for that 
they could not remember. So many years had passed, that the little 
boy had grown up to be a man, the pride of his parents. He was jnst 
married, and had moved with his young wife into this house, and there 
he stood by her side whilst she was planting a wild flower she had 
taken home from the fields. With her little hand she was pressing 
down the earth. "Oh, what was that?*' She had pricked herself 
with something that rose out of the soft mould. 

That was, — just imagine, it was the Tin-soldier, the very same that 
had got lost up in the old man's room, falling through a hole in the 
floor, and had been buried here in the groimd for many years. 

The young woman wiped the Soldier, first with a green leaf and 
then with her fine, scented handkerchief, and the Tin-soldier felt just 
as if he were recovering from a swoon. 

*' Let me see it I" the young man said, and laughing he shook his 
head. " It can scarcely be the same, but it reminds me of a story with 
a Tin -soldier when I was quite a Uttle boy." He then told his wife all about 
the okl house and the old man, and how he had sent him over one of 
his Tin -soldiers, because he was so dreadfully lonely, and he told the 
story so naturally, that tears came into the young woman's eyes. 

*' It is quite possible that this may be the same Tin-soldier !" she 
said, " so I will take care of it, and think of the story you have told 
me, and you must show me the old man's grave." 

'* I do not know it!" he said, '^and no one knows it AD hiB 
friends were dead, and none troubled themselves about him, and I waa 
,quite a little boy I" 

" How dreadfully lonely he must have been !" she said* 
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" Dreadfully lonely !" the Tin-aoldier eaid, " but it is delightM not 
to be forgotten I" 

"Delightful!" uiclumed eomethlng cloaa by, but no one besides 
the Tin-Boldier saw that it waa a ahred of leather. It had lo«t ita 
gilding and looked like moiat earth, but there it was, and said, — 



The Tin -soldier, however, thought othCTwise. 



THE DROP OF WATER. 

YOU know a magnifying glass, & round piece of glass, which makea 
everything look a hundred times larger than it is ! If yon look 
through the glass at a drop of water from any pond, yon wiH tee mora 
than a thousand curiouB creatures, which you would not see in the 
water witbont it, bnt they are tliere for all that. And they are so 
ToradouB that they tear off each other's arms and Ic^, or swallow one 
anotiier whole, but yet they are bappy and merry in their way. 

Now there was once an old man, whose name was Eribb1e-Erabbl«, 
and therefore people called bim so. He wanted to get good out of 
everything, and when he could not do so by fur means be bad reconrae 
to sorcery. 

Well, he was sitting one day, holding hie microscope to his eye and 
examining a drop of water, taken from tiie nearest ditch, watching the 
thousand oreatores as they hopped and jumped abont, and deronred 
each other. 

" Why it is truly dreadful," he cried. " Can tbey not be tangbt to 
live in peace and quietness ?" and be thought it over and over, botthcR 
was no mani^ing it, so he had to use sorcery. " I must give tbcm 
colour, so that they may be seen more plainly I " he said, and added a 
small drop of flnid to the water, looking like port>wine, but it was 
witches' blood of the veiy best quality, and all the wonderlitl creatons 
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immediately mssmned a pink colour, bo that it loobpd like a dty of wild 
naked men. 

" What liave jou got tliere ?" another Sorcerer asked, who had no 
name, and that wu the most wonderful thing abont him. 

" If yon can gaees what it is," Kribble-Erahble said, " I will give 
it yon, bat it is not easy to find ont, when one does not know it ! " 

Tlien the Sorcerer withont a name looked throngh the microscope, 
and it was really exactly like a dty, where all the people were mnnlng 
abont withont clothes. It was horrible, bnt etill more horrible to see 
how the one pushed and knocked the other abont, how they were 
hacked and mangled. " His leg is longer than mine," one eaid, " ofT 
with it !" There is one, who has a small swelling behind his ear ; it is 
qnite small, bnt it worries him, and it mnst not worry others," so they 
tore him to piecas and ate him np on account of the swelling. There 
•at one eo qnietly, like a yonng maiden, wishing for nothing bnt t>eace 
and quietness, bnt they pnU her ont, pnll her abont and deronr her ! 

" That is wonderfully amusing," the Sorcerer said. 

"Tee, bnt what do you think it is?" Eribble-Krabbk asked. 
"Can yon make it ont?" 

"That is not difficult!" the other said. "It is Copenhagen, or 
•ome other large city, for they are all slike. A large city it 
undoubtedly is t" 

"It i< ditch-waterl" Eribble-Erabble said. 



THE SHIRT-COLLAR. 

THERE was onoe a yonng gentleman, whose household goods cos- 
sigted only of a Boot-jack and a Comb, but he had th« moat 
beautiful Shirt-collar, and it ia the history of thia Collar we are about 
hear. It was (pxiwing old, bo it thought of marrying, and it ao 
happened, that at the wash it met with a Garter. 

"Never have I seen any one so alim and el^aut, so delicate 
and pretty !" the Shirt-collar said. " May I ask your name?" 

" That I never give !" the Garter answered. 

" Where do yon live ?" the Shirt-oollar then asked. 

But the Garter was too modeat to answer snch a question. 

" You are a sash no doubt '. " the Collar said. " A waistband, for 
I see yon are useful as well as ornomeutal, my dear young lady !" 

" Yon must not speak to me !" the Garter said. " I am ran I 
never gave yon any encourag^nent !" 

" Oh, when any one is as beautiful as yon, do tnconragan^t ia 
needed." 

" Do not come too near me!" the Qarter aaid, "kr you look ao 
like a man." 

" Bo I am a man !" the Shirt-collar said. " I am a yomg gaolle- 
man, and am possessed of a boot-jack and a comb." Now that wm 
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not tme, for that was its master, whose property these were, bat it was 
fond of bragging. 

" Do not come so near me !" the Garter cried, ''for I am not used to 
it." 

" Dearest !" the Collar said, but just then they were taken out of the 
washing -tub, were starched and hung across a line in the sunshine to 
dry, and then put upon the ironing-board. 

"Dear lady!" the Collar said, when the Flat-iron came. "My 
dear widow-lady, I am quite warm. I am quite another being. I have 
lost all my wrinkles, but you are bnndng me ! Oh, dear, will yon 
marry me?" 

"Spooney!" the Flat-iron said, and it went prondly across the 
Collar, for it imagined itself a boOer destined for the railway. 

" Spooney !" it said. 

The Shirt-collar had become a little ravelled at the edge, so out 
came the Scissors to trim it. 

" Oh, you are, no doubt, first dancer I " the Shirt-collar cried. 
* How you can stretch out your legs ! I have never seen anything so 
charming. No human being can come up to you !" 

" I know that," the Scissors said. 

" You deserve to be a duchess," the Collar said. " I have only a 
boot-jack and a comb, — had I but a dukedom !" 

" Why, he has the impudence to make love to met" the Scissors 
cried, and, as they grew angry, gave it a deep cut, and so it was cast 
on one side. 

" I suppose now I must make love to the Comb," the Collar said. 
" It is remarkable, miss, how you keep all your teeth. Have you never 
thought of marrying ?" 

" Of course I have !" the Comb said. " Why, I am engaged to 
the Boot-jack." 

" Engaged !" the Shirt-collar said, and as there was now no one 
left whom it could marry, it despised matrimony. 

A long time after, the Collar lay in a box at the paper-miH There 
was a considerable company of rags ; the fine to themselves, and the 
coarse to themselves, as is right and proper. They all had plenty to 
aay, but the Shirt-collar most of all, for it was a mighty boaster. 

" I have had an immense number of sweethearts," it said. " The 
girls would not leave me alone. But then there is no den3nng that I 
was a proper young gentleman, and I had a Boot-jack as well as a 
Comb, though I used neither. You should have seen me at that time ! 
I shall never forget my first love ; she was a Sash, ao fine, so deKcate^ 
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and 80 pretty, and for love of me she threw herself into the waah*tab. 
Then there was a widow who burned for me, but I would have nothing 
to do with her, and she turned black with anger. There waa also the 
first dancer, who gave me a wound, the mark of which I bear atill ; 
she waa very sharp and cutting. My own Comb was in love with me, 
and lost all its teeth from disappointment. But of all I am most sorry 
for the Garter, — I mean the Sash — which threw itself into the wash- 
tub. Ah ! I have much on my conscience, and it will do me good to 
become white papor." 

8o it did, and so did all the regs become white paper, but the 
Shirt-collar, just that piece on which this story is written, which 
happened because it bragged so of things which were not true. And 
let us take a lesson, that we may not fall into the same error, for no one 
can tell whether we may not seme day come into the rag-box, and be 
turned into white pa])er, and have to tell our own histoQ'*- our most 
private afi'airs even — like the Shirt-collar. 




THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

THE Urgest green le^f id the conntry ia oertainly the bnrdoct-leaf. 
Held before one it would do for >n apron, and put on one's head 
it would eerve in rainy weather aa an nmbreUa, it is so very large. 
Iferer doea one burdock grow alone ; but when there is one there are 
several to be found. It is very splendid, and all this splendoar ia only 
good for snails. The Urge white Snails, of which peoj^ of rank used 
to have fricassees prepared, and when they ate it used to aay, " Hem I 
ia that not delicious?" for they really thought it nice. Theee Snaib 
lived on bn^dock-leave^ and on that account the burdocks were sowed. 

There was a domain and an old castle, where snuls were no longer 
eaten, and they had therefore nearly died off; bat not so the burdodu, 
which grew and grew over all the walks and beds, till they oonld no 
longer be mastered. It was a real burdock forest, and if, here and 
there, then had not stood an apple or a plum-tree, no c»ie would have 
raspected that it was a garden. It was all bnrdodu, and amongst 
dieee Uved the last two old Snails. 

They did not themselves know how old they were, hnt they oonld 
Tery wdl remember that there had been many more of then, that they 
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descended from a family of foreign origin, and that for them and theirs 
the whole forest had been planted. They had never been out of it, but 
yet they knew that there was something more in the world, — that there 
was a plaoe called the castle, where they were cooked, when they tamed 
black ; that they were then laid upon silver dishes, but what happened 
afterwards they did not know. How it might feel to be cooked and 
laid upon silver dishes, they could not imagine, but they knew it most 
be very g^and. Neither the cockchafers, nor the toads, nor the wonus, 
whom they asked about it, could give them any information, for 
neither of them had ever been cooked, nor had ever lain upon a silver 
dish. 

The old white Snails were of the highest rank in the world ; that 
they knew, for the forest was there for them, and the castle was there 
that they might be cooked and laid jipon silver dishes. 

They lived very retired and happy ; and, as they had no children 
of their own, they had adopted a little common Snail, which they 
brought up as their own child. Now, the little one would not grow, 
for it was only a common snail; but the Snail-mother thought she 
could perceive an increase, and begged the father to feel, if he could 
not see it He did feel, and found that the mother was right 

One day it rained very heavily. 

"Listen, how it goes drum — drum — drum — on the burdock- 
leaves," the father said. 

" And drops are coming through," the Snail-mother said. " They 
run down the stalks. You will see that we shall have it wet here. It 
is fortunate that we have our good houses, and that the little one has 
one, too. Certainly, more has been done for us than for any othtr 
li\ang creature, so that there can be no doubt we are the masters of the 
world. We have had a house of our own from our verv birth, and the 
burdock forest was sowed for us I I should hke to know how far it 
extends, and what is beyond it" 

" There is nothing beyond it," the Snail-father said. " It cannt »t 
be better anywhere than here, and there is nothing more I oould wi^h 
for." 

" Well," said the mother, " I should like to go to the castle, be 
cooked and laid upon a silver dish. Take my word for it, there is 
something very peculiar in it, and it has happened to all our ancestors." 

'* The casUe has probably fallen in," the father said, " or the bur* 
dock forest has grown over it, so that the people cannot get out. 
Anyhow there is time enough to see whether there is anything beyoud 
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the forest, but you are always in snch a fariooB harry, and the little one 
takes after yon. ' It made me qnite giddy the other day, to see how he 
had climbed up to the top of one of the burdocks." 

'* You mnst not scold," the mother said, " for he crawls so carefully ; 
he will certainly be a comfort to us yet, and we old ones have nothing 
dae to live for. But have you ever thought of it, where we are to get 
a wife for him ? Do you not think, that deep in the burdock forest 
there may still be one of our family left ?" 

'' I dare say there are some black Snails there,'* was the answer ; 
" black Snails without a house, but they are so common, however, we 
might commission the Ants, who run backwards and forwards as if 
they had something to do, to find a wife for our little one." 

" I certainly know the most beautiful of aU," one of the Ante said ; 
" but I fear that will not do, for sh^ is a Queen ! " 

** That does not matter," the old ones said. '' Has she a house ?" 

^' She has a palace ! " the Ant answered, " the most beautiful Ant's 
palace with seven hundred passages." 

" Many thanks ! " the Snail-mother said ; " our son shall not go 
and live in an an Ant-hilL If you do not know of anything better, we 
will commission the Gnats to look out, for they fly about, in rain and 
sunshine, and thoroughly know the burdock forest." 

" We know of a wife for him," the Gnats said. ** About a hundreil 
steps from here on a gooseberry-bush, sits a little Snail inith a house ; 
she is quite alone, and old enough to marry. It is not more than a 
hundred steps." 

^' Let her come to him, then,** the old ones said. '' He has a bur- 
dock forest, and she only a bush.' 

So they fetched the little Snail-maiden. It was a whole week before 
she arrived, but just that proved she was of the right sort. 

Then the marriage took place. Six Glow- worms ^ave as mucJi 
light as they could, but otherwise it was a very quiet wedding, for the old 
couple could not bear revelling and merr^Tnaking. The Snail-motber, 
however, made a fine speech, for the father was too much affected to 
speak, and then they made over the whole burdock forest ^to them, 
Ba3dng, as they had always said, that it was the best place in the world, 
and that if they lived steadily and multiplied, they and their children 
would some day be carried to the castle, be cooked black an d laid upon 
silver dishes. 

After the speech the old ones crept into their houses and never 
came out again ; they slept. The young couple ruled over the forest 
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and had nnmeroiiB deeoendanta, but they were never cooked and were 
never Uid npon silver diahea, from which they concluded that the castle 
had fallen in, and the whole hunan race become extinct; and aa no 
one contradicted them, it mnst be true. The rain fell npon the burdock 
leaves in order to give them dram mnsic, and the snn shone to light 
np the bnrdock foreet^ and they were very happy. The whole famfly 
were happy. 




^ 



TBE LITTLX aiSL WITH THE KATCKn. 



THE LITTLE GIRL WITH THE MATCHES. 

'TT wu dreadfoUy cold ; it snowed, and was beginning to grow daiti, 
J. and it was the last night of the year, too, — New Year's Ere. In 
this cold and darkneea a poor, little girl wag wandering aboat the 
■treete with bare head and bare feet. She had slippers on when she 
left home, bnt what was the good of that ? They were very large, old 
shppers of her mother's, so large that they slipped off the little girFa 
feet ae she hurried acroas the street to escape two carriages, which came 
galloping along at an immense rate. The one sHpper was not to be 
fonnd, and a boy ran off with the other, saying, that it would do for a 
cradle when he had children of his own. 

So ttie Httle girl wandered along barefooted, with a quantity of 
matdies in an old apron, whilst she held a bmidle of them in her hand. 
No one had bongbt a single match from her during the whole day, nor 
given her a idngle farthing. Hnngry, and pinched with cold, the poor 
Uttle girl crept along, the large fiakee of snow covering her yellow hair, 
which curled so beantifaUy round her face, bnt her appearance was 
certainly the last thing she thought of. 

In a comer between two bonsea, one projecting beyond the other, 
ahe sought shelter, and huddling herself np she drew her poor little feet, 
which were red and blue with coM, under her as weS as she could, bnt 
alw was colder than ever aad dared not go homsr for, as she had sold 
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no in«>4^ifln, lier frnther would beat ber. Besides, it was cold at home, 
for they lived iminediatelj under the roof and the wind blew in, thoogli 
straw and rags had been stuffed in the large cracks. Her little handi 
were quite bennmbed with cold. Oh, how mudi good one match would 
do, if she dared but take it ont of the bundle, draw it across the wall, and 
warm her fingers in the flame ! She drew one ont, — " Ritsh !" how it 
spattered and bnmed ! It bnmed with a warm, bright flame like a 
candle, and she bent her hand roond it ; it was a wonderfol light ! It 
appeared to the little girl tA if she were sitting before a large iron-atove, 
in whidi the fire bnmed brightly and gave forth such comforting 
warmth. 8he stretched ont her feet to warm them, too, — ^bat the 
flame went ont, the stove disappeai^, and there she sat with a little 
bit of the bomt-ont matdi in her hand. 

Another was lighted ; it bnmed, and where the light feD npon the 
w'all, that became transparent, so that she oonld see into the room. 
There the table was covered with a dazzlingly white doth and fine 
china, and a roasted goose was smoking most invitingly npon it. Bnt, 
what was still more Helightfnl, the goose sprang down from the table* 
and with a knife and fork sticking in its back, waddled towards the 
little girL Then the match went out, and she saw nothing bat the 
thick, cold walL 

She lighted another; and now she was sitting nnder the most 
splendid Christmas-tree. It was larger and more beaatifiilly decorated 
than the one she had seen at Christmas through the window at the 
rich merchant's. Thousands of tapers were burning amongst the gnen 
branches, and painted pictures, such as she had seen in the shop- 
windows, looked down upon her. She stretched out both her hands, 
when the match was burnt out The innumerable lights rose higher and 
higher, and she now saw, that they were the stars, one of which fell, 
leaving a long line of light in the sky. 

** Some one is dying now/' the little girl said, for her old grand- 
mother, who alone had loved her, but who was now dead, had said, 
that when a star falls a soul takes its flight up to Heaven. 

She drew another match across the wall, and in the light it threw 
around stood her old grandmother, so bright, so mild, and so loving. 

" Grandmother," the little girl cried ; '' oh, take me with yon ! I 
know that you will disappear as soon as the match is burnt out, the 
same as the warm stove, the delicious roasted goose, and the Christmas* 
tree ! " and hastily she lighted the rest of the matches that remained in 
the bundle, for she wished to keep her grandmother with her as lont^ 
»8 possible, and the matches burned so brightly, that it was lighter than 
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day. Never before had her grandmother appeared so beaudAil and so 
tall, and taking the little girl in her arms, in radiance and joy they flew 
high, high np into the heavens, where she felt neither oold, hunger, nor 
fear, for they were with God ! 

But in the comer between the two houses, in the cold morning air, 
sat the little girl with red cheeks and a smiling mouth. She was 
frozen to death during the lapt night of the Old Year. The first light 
of the New Year shone upon the deaii body of the little girl which 
sat there with the matches, one bundle of which was nearly consumed. 
She has been trying to warm herself, people said, but no one knew what 
visions she had had, or with what splendour she had entered with her 
grandmother into the joys of a New Year. 




THE FLAX. 

THE Flax WM in bloom. It has snch fine bine flowen, which an 
SB delicate as the winga of a moth, and nnuclt finer. The aun 
shone npon the Flax and the clouds watered it, which dote it aa moch 
good aa it does little children to be washed and then kiased by their 
mothers. They are aU the prettier for it, and so was the Flu. 

" People Bay, there is a wonderfnUy good crop of me, and that I am 
BO long in the stalk," the Flax eaid, " that a beautiful |uece of linen 
may be made of me. How happy I am! Of all, I am certainly the 
happiest. I am so well off now, and something will be made of me 
hereafter. How the Bun strengthenB me, and the run refivahes me. I 
am over-happy, I am the happiest in the world." 

" Wait, wait '." the Hedge-stakes said. " Yon do not know the 
world, but we do, we have knota in us," and they then croaked 
]iitiably ; 

" Snipp-Siupp Snum t 
Biuclmre, 
There '1 an end of tlio Ming I " 

"No, it is not so!" the Flax said. "The sun shines in the morn- 
ing, the rain is so refreshing, I can hear myself grow, I leel that I aiu 
blowing. I am certainly of all the moat happy." 
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But one day people came, and laying hold of the Flax, tore it np hy 
the roots. That was painful, and then it was put in water as if to 
drown it, and then it was held over fire, as if it were going to be 
roasted ; it was really dreadful ! 

'' It cannot be all happiness/* the Flax said ; ** the more one goes 
through the more one will learn !*' 

From bad it got to worse. The Flax was torn and broken, dned 
and combed, and much more happened to it, that it could not tell the 
name of. It was then wound round the wheel, — shnurrerur ! It was 
quite impossible to collect its thoughts. 

"I have been wonderfully happy," it thought, through all its 
sufierings. " One must rejoice over the blessings one has enjoyed !" 
and it still said the same when it was put on the weaving-frame, and 
thus it became a long, beautiful piece of linen. 

** Well, this is extraordinary ! I should never have imagined it ! 
How fortune favours me. The Hedge-stakes were rambling with 
their — 

' Snipp-Snapp Sntirre ! 
BasseliiiTe 1 ' 

The song is by no means at an end. It is now really beginning. It is 
splendid. I have suffered, but I have come to something for it I am 
the happiest in the world. I am so soft and so strong, so white and so 
long. This is very different to merely being a plant, if even with 
a flower. There is no attention paid to one, and one is only watered 
when it rains. But now I am waited upon. The girl turns me every 
morning, and every evening the watering-pot gives me *a shower-bath. 
Why, even the par8on*s wife stopped to look at me and said, that I am 
the finest piece of linen in the whole parish. I cannot be more happy.*' 

The linen was now carried into the house, and came under the 
Bcissors. How it was cut, and how it was run through and through 
by the needle. That was indeed not pleasant, but of the linen were 
made twelve articles of clothing, of the sort one does not willingly 
mention. There were twelve of them. 

" WeQ, now I have indeed come to something. This, then, was 
my destiny ! Oh, it is beautiful ; now I am of use in the world, and 
that is as it should be, that is real happiness. There are twelve 
articles of us, but yet we are all one and the same. One dozen ! Oh, 
what happiness it is !** 

Years passed by, then they could no longer hold together. 

"There must be an end to all things!" each article said. "I 
should like to last a little longer, but one must not wish for imposai- 
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bilities." They were then torn into BhredB, and they now thought 
that it was indeed all over with them, for they were dragged and torn 
till they became a pulp, and then boiled, and they knew not what else 
was done to them, but at length they became beautifdl, fine ^hite 
writing-paper. 

" Well, this is a surpriBe, and a delightful surprise too !" the Paper 
said. *' I am finer now than ever I was, and now I shall be written 
upon. What may not be written upon me ! This is an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune.*' The most beautiful stories were written on it, 
which people read, and all was so true and so good, that they grew 
better and wiser. T^'e paper thus became .a real blessing to them. 

** I never dreamed of anything like this whilst I was a little blue 
flower in the fields. How could I ever imagine that I was destined to 
spread pleasure and knowledge amongst men. I can even now scarcely 
believe it But so it is ! Heaven knows, that I have done absolutely 
nothing towards it, excepting growing as full and strong as I could, and 
yet one delight has followed upon the other. Whenever I think, 
* there is an end of the song,' something higher and better follows. No 
doubt I shall now be sent on my travels round the world, that all peo* 
pie may read me. I think that is certain! Formerly I bore blue 
flowers, but now the place of each flower is taken by tiie most beau- 
tifiil thoughts. I am as happy as possible." 

But the paper did not go on its travels, it only went to the printer, 
where what was written upon it was made into a book, — into many 
hundreds of books — for thus infinitely more people could derive plea- 
sure and profit from what was written, than if the paper itself had 
travelled all over the world, besides that, it would be quite worn oat 
before its journey was half accomplished. 

" W^ell, that is certainly the most sensible plan," the Written Paper 
thought "It never occurred to me. I remain at home, and am 
honoured like an old grandfather, for on me the book was written : 
the words ran out of the pen right on to me. I remain, and the books 
run about Oh, how delighted, and how happy I am !" 

The Paper was now rolled up, and laid on a shelf. " The task 
being accomplished, then comes rest," the Paper said. "It is as it 
should be, that one may have time for reflection. It is only now I 
know what is in me, — and to know oneself is true wisdom ! I wonder 
what will come next; some step in advance, for there is no going 
back." 

One day the Paper was all thrown on the fire to be bnmt, for it 
must not go to the shope to wrap up butter or sugar ; and aD the 
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children in the houBe stood in front, to see it blase up, and to watch 
the red sparks in the ash, which run along and suddenly disappear, 
one quickly after another. Those are the children coming out of 
school, and the last spark of all is the schoolmaster. One thinks all 
are gone, but, no, there come some more, and the schoolmaster last. 

All the Paper lay in a heap on the fire. Oh, how the flame shot 
up ! " Ugh !" it cried, and it was all one flame, which rose higher than 
the Flax had ever been able to raise its little blue flower, and shone 
brighter than ever the linen had done. All the written letters became 
red, and all the words and thoughts rose up on flames. 

** Now .1 shall rise straight up to the sun ! " sounded from the flame ; 
and it was as if a thousand voices spoke from one mouth, and the flnnie 
rose high out at the top of the chimney. In the flame, quite invisible 
to the human eye, floated little beings, equal in number to the flowers 
on the fleld of flax. They were lighter than the flame which bore them, 
and when that was extinguished, and nothing remained of the pa]x^r 
but black ash, they danced across it once more, and wherever they 
touched it, the footsteps were seen as red sparks. The qhildren came 
out of school and the schoolmaster was the last. It was pretty to 
watch them, and the children of the house sang, — 

*' Snipp-Snapp Snorre ! 
Baflselarre, 
There *» an end of tbe song ! ^ 

But the little invisible beings all cried, " The song is never over, 
that is the best of it'* 

The children could not hear this, nor were they intended to do ho. 
for children are not to know every thing* 
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THE NAUGHTY BOY. 
rpHERE was once an old poet, such a good, boDest old poet! Be ma 
-*- dttiiig alone in his own littia room on a very atonn; evening; the 
wind was roaring without, and the rain poored down in torrents. Bnt 
the old man sat cosily by his warm stove, Uie fire was blazing brightly, and 
some applee were roasting in front of it 

" Thoee poor people who have no loof to shelter them to-m'ght will, 
most aFsnredly, not have a dry thread left on their skin," said the kind- 
hearted old man. 

" Oh, open the door ! open the door I I am so cold, and qnite vet 
through besides— open the door!" cried a voice from without The voioe 
was like a child's, and seemed half choked with sobs. " fiap, rap, T*p I" it 
went on knocking at the door, whilst the rain still kept streaming down 
from the cloudfl, and the wind rattled among the window-panes. 

"Poor thing!" said the old Poet; and he ar 
There stood a little boy, almost naked ; the wate 
long flaxen hair; he was shivering with cold, and 
longer out in the street, he must certainly have p 

" Poor boy !" said the old Poet again, takinj 
leading him into his room. " Come to me, and w< 
again, and I will give thee some wine, and bcod 
supper, my pretty child !" 
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And, of a truth, the boy was exceedingly pretty. His eyes shone as 
bright as stars, and his hair, although dripping with water, curled in 
beautiful ringlets. He looked quite Uke a little cherub, but he was very 
pale, and trembled in every limb with cold. In his hand he held a pretty 
little cross-bow, but it seemed entirely spoilt by the rain, and the colours 
painted on the arrows all ran one into another. 

The old Poet sat down again beside the stove, and took the little boy in 
his lap ; he wrung the water out of his streaming hair, warmed the child's 
hands within his own, and gave him sweet mulled wine to drink. The boy 
soon became himself again, the rosy colour returned to his cheeks, he 
jumped down from the old man's lap, and danced around him on the 
floor. 

" Thou art a merry fellow !" said the Poet " Thou must tell me thy 
name." 

" They call me Cupid," replied the boy. " I>on't you know me? There 
lies my bow — ah, you can't think how capitally I can shoot! See, the 
weather is fine again now ; the moon is shining bright." 
But thy bow is spoilt," said the old man. 

That would be a sad disaster, indeed," remarked the boy, as he took 
the bow in his hand and examined it closely. " Oh, it is quite, dry by this 
time, and it is not a bit damaged ; the string, too, is quite strong enough, I 
think. However, I may as well try it." He then drew his bow, placed an 
arrow before the string, took his aim, and shot direct into the old Poef s 
heart. " Now you' may be sure that my cross-bow is not spoilt !" cried he, 
as, with a loud laugh, he ran away. 

The naughty boy I This was, indeed, ungrateful of him, to shoot to 
the heart tho good old man who had so kindly taken him in, warmed 
him, and dried his clothes, giving him sweet wine and nice roasted apples 
for supper! 

The poor poet lay groaning on the ground, for the arrow had wounded 
him sorely. " Fie, for shame, Cupid !" cried he, " thou art a wicked boy ! 
I will tell all good children how thou hast treated me, and bid them take 
heed, and never play with thee, for thou wilt assuredly do them a mischief, 
as thou hast done to me." 

All the good boys and girls to whom he related this story were on 
their guard against the wicked boy Cupid ; but, notwithstanding, he made 
fools of them again and again— he is so terribly ctmning! When the 
students are returning home from lecture he walks by their side, dressed 
in a black gown, and with a book imder his arm« They take him to be a 
fellow-student, and so th^y BottBr him to walk arm-in-arm with them, just 
as if ho were one of flieir inlima^A ^'^'nnds. But whilst they are thus 
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fitmiliar vitii him, all of a sudden he throstB his arrows into their boaoms. 
Even when young girU are going to church, be will follow and watch for 
his opportunity : he is alwaya wayl&jiiig people. In the theatre, he mta in 
tbe great chandelier, and kindles such a bright, hot flame, men fancy it a 
lamp, but they are soon undeceived. He wanders about in the Boyal 
Gardens and all the public walks, T tinWg mischief ereiywheie ; nay, once 
he even shot thy &ther and mother to the heart ! Only ask them, de^r 
child, and they will certainly tell thee all abont it In fine, this fellow, 
this Cupid, is a very wicked boy ! Do not play with him ! He waylays 
eTerybody, boys and girls, youths and maidens, men and women, rich and 
poor, old and young. Only think of this, he once shot an arrow into thy 
good old grandmother's heart I It happened a long time ago, and she has 
recovered frcon the wound, but she will never forget him, depend npon it 
Fie, for shame ! wicked Cupid ! Is he not a mistJiievouB boy ? Beware of 
him, beware of him, dear child !" , 
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LITTLE TUK. 

A DROLL name, to be sure, ie Tnk ! howeTcr, it w«s not the little boy's 
real name,— his real name was Carl— but when he was so jomig he 
oonld haxdlj epeak, he used to call himself Tuk— wh^, it would be difBcnlt 
to say, forTnk is not at all like CorL However, the boy was still called 
Little Tok by all who knew him. 

Little Tuk had to take care of his sister OnBtara, who was smaller even 
than himself, and he had also to leam his lesson ; here were two things to 
be done; and the difficulty was, how to do them both at once. The poor 
boy sat with his little sister in his lap, singing to her all the pretty songs 
heknew, yet every now and then casting a sidelong glance at his ge<^3aphy- 
book, which lay open beside him ; by to-morrow morning ho must not only 
be able to repeat withoat book the names of all the towns in the diocese of 
Zealand, bat to tell about them all that conld be totd. 

At last his mother came home and took little Gnstsva ; Tuk tben ran 
to the window, and read and read till he hod nearly read his eyee ont, for it 
was growing darker every minnte, and bis mother could not afford to bny 
candles. 

" There goes the old washerwoman home through the street," said the 
mother, looking oat of window ; " she can hardly carry herself, poor thing ! 
and she has the weight of that great heavy pail of water Aom the pump to 
bear besides. Jmnp up, like a good boy, little Tuk ; go and help the poor 
old creature !" 

And little Tuk immediately jumped up and ran to help her. When he 
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came back it was quite dark ; it was of no use to wish for a candle, he must 
go to bed. There he lay, still thinking of his geography-lesson, of the 
diocese of Zealand, and all that his master had told him. It shonld 
have been all read oyer again by rights, bnt that he conld not do now. Hia 
geography-book he put under his pillow, for somebody had told him that 
would help him wonderfully to remember his lesson. However, he had 
never yet found that this sort of help was at all to be depended upon. 

So there he lay, thinking and thinking, till all at once he felt as though 
some one were gently sealing his eyes and mouth with a kiss. He slept, 
and yet he slept not, for he seemed to see the old washerwoman*B mild eyes 
fixed upon him, and to hear her say: — 

'' It would be a sin and a shame, little Tuk, if you were not to know 
your lesson. Tou helped me, now I will help you, and then our lord will 
help us both." 

And then the leaves* of the book under little Tuk^s head began to rastk, 
and to turn over and over. 

" Cluck, cluck, cluck T' cried a hen^-she came from the town of Kioge. 
" I am a Kioge hen," said she ; and she told little Tuk how many inhabi- 
tants the town contained, and about the battle that had onoe been fought 
there, and how it was now a place of no consequence at all 

** Eribbley krabbley, kribbley krabbley !"— and here a great wooden bird 
bounced down upon the bed ; it was the popinjay from the shootrng-giound 
at Prestoe. It declared that there were as many inhabitants in Fresloe as 
it had nails in its body ; it was a proud bird. 

''Thorwaldsen lived in one comer of Frestoel Am noil a pretty bird 
— a merry popinjay ?" 

And now little Tuk no longer lay in bed, — ^he was on horseback— on be 
went, gallop, gallop ! A magnificently-clad knight—a knight of the olden 
time — wearing a bright helmet and a waving plume, held him on his own 
horse, and on they rode together, through the wood, to the ancient city of 
Yordingborg ; and it was once again full of life and bustle, as in the di^ 
of yore ; the high towers of the King's castle rose up against the sky, and 
bright lights were seen gleaming through the windows. Within wero aong, 
and dance, and merriment; King Waldemar was leading out the noble 
young ladies of his court to tread stately measures with him. Suddenly 
the morning dawned, the lamps grew pale, the sun rose, and the outlines 
of the buildings gradually faded away, one high form after another seemed 
blotted out of the clear morning sky, till at last one tower alone remained 
to taaxk the spot where that royal castle had stood And the vast cHj Ittd 
shrunk up into a poor, mean-looking little town ; and the sehoQiMMVi 
came out of school, their books under their arms, and theyiN^ *SllD 
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thousand inhabitants." But that was not true, — there were not near so 
many. 

And little Tuk lay in his bed again : he knew not whether he had been 
dreaming or not Again there was somebody close by his side. 

" Little Tuk ! little Tuk !" cried a voice, — it was the voice of a young 
sailor-boy. " I come to salute you from Corsoer. Gorsoer is a new town— 
a living town — it has steamnships and stage-coaches of its own ; once people 
used to call it a low, vulgar place, but that is an old, worn-out prejudice. 
'I dwell by the sea-side/ says Gorsoer; 'I have broad high-roads and 
pleasure-gardens, and I have given birth to a poei— a very amusing one, 
too, which is more than all poets are. I once thought of sending a ship all 
round the world ; I did not send it, but I might just as well have done so — 
and I dwell so pleasantly, close by the port — ^the loveliest roses are blossom- 
ing round about me !' " 

And little Tuk could see the roses,— their soft, blushing red x>6tals, and 
their fresh, green leaves gleamed before his eye& But in a 'moment the 
flowen had vanished, and the green leaves spread and thickened ; a perfect 
grove had grown up above the bright waters of the fiord, and above the 
grove towered the two high-pointed steeples of a glorious old church ; 
from the grass^own side of the hill gushed forth, as in clear rainbow-hued 
streams of light, a fountain — a merry, musical voice it had — and close 
beside it sat a king, wearing a gold crown upon his long, dark hair. This 
was IQng Hroar sitting by the fountain, and hard by was the town now called 
Boeskjlde (Hroar's Foimtain). And beyond the hill, on a broad highway, 
advanced all Denmark's kings and queens, all wearing their gold crowns ; 
hand in hand they passed on into the church, and the organ's deep tones 
mingled with the clear rippling of the fountains. And little Tuk saw and 
heard it all. 

All at onoe this scene too had vanished ! What had become of it ? it 
was just like turning over the leaves of a book. Now he saw an old woman ; 
she was a weeder, she came from Soroe, where grass grows in the very 
market-place. Her grey linen apron was thrown over her head and back ; 
the apron was wet, it must have been raining. " Yes, so it has," said she ; 
and then she b^an to repeat something very fanny out of Holberg's 
comedies ; nor were they all she knew— she could recite old ballads about 
Waldemar and Absalon. But all of a sadden she shrunk up together, and 
rocked her head, just as if she were going to jump. 

" Croak," said she, " it is wet, it is wet : it is still as the grave in Soroe !" 
She had become a frog. ''Croak!" and again she was an old woman. 
" One must dress to suit the weather," says she ; '* it is wet, it is wet ; my 
town IB like a flask— one goes into it through the oork, and through the 
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cork one must get ont again. But I have healthy, rosy-cheeked boys at 
the bottom of the flask ; there they learn wisdom— Greek, Greek ! Croak, 
croak, croak !" 

Her voice was like frog-music, or like the noise one makes in walking 
through a marsh in great boots ; always the same tone, so monotonous, eo 
dull, that little Tuk fell into a sound sleep ; and a very good thing it was 
for him- 

But eyen in this sleep a dream visited him ; his little sister Gustava, 
with her blue eyes and curUng flaxen hair, had, it seemed, all at once grown 
up into a beautiful girl ; and, though she had no wings, she could fly, axid 
they flew together over all Zealand — over its green woods and blue waters. 

" Listen to the cock crowing, little Tuk ! Cock-a-doodle-doo! — look at 
the hens scraping away in the town of Kwge 1 There thou shalt have such 
a famous i)oultry-yard ; thou shalt no longer suffer hunger and wont; thoa 
shalt shoot at the popinjay, and reach the mark ; thoa shalt be a rich and 
happy man ; thy house shall rise as proudly as King Waldemar's castle at 
Vordivgfjorg, and shall be decked so splendidly with marble statues, like 
those that Thorwaldsen sculptured at Frentoe, Thy good name shall bo 
borne round the world like the ship which should have gone out firom 
Corsoer, and in the town of Roetkilde thou shalt speak and give ooonael, 
wisely and well, like King Hroar— and then at last, little Tuk, when thou 
shalt lie in thy peaceful grave, thou shalt sleep as quietly " 

'* As if I lay sleeping in Soroe T said little Tuk ; and hereupon he awoke. 
It was bright morning, and he remembered nothing of all his dreams ; they 
were to him as though they had never been. 

He jumped out of bed and sought for his book ; he knew the names of 
all the towns in his lesson perfectly welL And the old washerwoman pat 
her head in at the door, and nodded to him, saying : — 

" Thanks for yesterday's help, thou dear, sweet child I may the angels 
bring thy best dream to pass V* 

But little Tuk hod forgotten what he had dreamt— it mattered not, 
though, the angels knew it. 
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STOKY OP A MOlHER. 

A MOTHER Bat watching her little ctiild ; she was so sad, eo afraid 
lest it should die. For the child was rery pale ; its eyes had closed , 
its bieathing was ftaat : and every now and then it fetched a deep sigh, 
and the mother's fiice grew sadder and saddei as she watched the little 
tiny cieature. 

There was a knock at the door, and a poor old man, wrapped np in a 
great horse-cloth, came in. He had need of warm clothing, for it was a 
cold winter's night ; the ground outside the house was covered with icfi 
and snow, and the wind blew keen and cutting into the wanderer's foc6. 

And BB the old man was shiTering with cold, and the little child seemed 
just at that moment to have &lleQ asleep, the mother rose np and fetched 
some beer in a littlo pot, placing it inside the stove to warm it for her 
gnest And the old man sat rocking the cradle ; and the mother sat down 
on a chair beside him, still gazing on her sick child, listening anxiously 
to its hard breathing, and holding its tiny hand. 

" I shall keep him, do not you think so?" she inquired. " God is good. 
He will not take my darling away from me !" 

And the old man— it was Death himself— bowed his head so strangely, 
yon could not tell whether he meant to say " yes" or "no." And the 
mother cast down her eyes, and tears streamed over her cheeks. She felt 
her bead growing so heavy ; for three whole days and m'ghts she had not 
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closed her eyes, and now she slept — but only for a mintite ; presently she 
started np, shivering with cold. ** What is this?" she exclaimed, and sihe 
looked around her. The old man was gone, and her little child was gone ; 
he had taken it with him. And yonder, in the comer, the old clock ticked 
and ticked ; the heavy leaden pendulum swung lower and lower, till at last 
it fell on tho floor, and then the clock stood still also. 

But the poor bereaved mother rushed out of the house, and cried for 
her child. 

Outside, amidst the snow, there sat a woman clad in long black gar- 
ments, who said, " Death has been in thy room ; I saw him hurry out of it 
with thy little child ; he strides along more swiftly than the wind, and 
never brings back anything that he has taken away." 

" Only tell me which way he has gone !" entreated the mother. " TeU 
me the way, and I will find him." 

"I know the way," replied the woman in black robes; "but before I 
show it thee, thou must first sing to me all the songs thou hast ever sung 
to thy child. I am Night, and I love these songs ; I have heard thee sing 
them many a time, and have counted the tears thou hast shed while singing 
them." 

' " I will sing them all, every one !" said the mother ; " but do not keep 
me now, let me hasten after Death, let me recover my child !" 

But Night made no reply; there she sat, mute and unrelenting. Then 
the mother began to sing, weeping and wringing her hands the while. 
Many were the songs she sung, but many more were the tears she wept! 
And at last Night said, " Turn to the right, and go through the dark fir- 
grove, for thither did Death wend his way with thy child." 

But deep within the grove several roads crossed, and the poor woman 
knew not in which direction she should turn. Here grew a thom-bnsh, 
without leaves or flowers, for it was winter, and icicles clung to the bare 
branches. 

" Oh ! tell me, hast thou not seen Death pass by, bearing my little 
child with him T 

" Yes, I have," was the Thorn-tree's reply ;" but I will not tell thee 
which way he has gone, unless thou wilt first warm me at thy boeom. I 
am freezing to death in this place, I am turning into ice.** 

And she pressed the Thorn-bush to her breast so closely as to melt all 
the icicles. And the thorns pierced into her flesh, and the blood flowed 
in lai^ drops. But the Thorn-bush shot forth fresh green leaves, and 
was crowned with flowers in that same bitter-cold winter's night;— so wana 
is the heart of a sorrowing mother ! And the Thorn-bush tdd her which 
path she must take. 
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And tbe path brought her on to the shore of a large lake, where neither 
ship nor boat was to be seen. The lake was not frozen hard enough to 
bear her weight, nor shallow enough to be waded through ; and yet cross 
it she must, if she would recover her child. So she lay down, thinlriTig to 
drink the lake dry. That was quite impossible for one human being to 
do, but the poor xmhappy mother imagined that perchance a miracle might 
oome topass. 

** No, that will never do !" said the Lake. " Rather let us see if we can- 
not come to some agreement. I love to collect pearls, and never have I 
seen any so bright as thine eyes ; if thou wilt weep them into my bosom, I 
will bear thee over to the vast conservatory where Death dwells, and tends 
his trees and flowers — each one of them a human life." 

" Oh, what would I not give to get to my child !" cried the mother. And 
she wept yet again, and her eyes fell down into the Lake, and became two 
brilliant pearls. And the Lake received her, and its bosom heaved and 
swelled, and its current bore her safely to the opposite shore, where stood 
a wondrous house, many miles in length. It were hard to decide whether 
it were really a house and built with hands, or whether it were not rather 
a mountain with forests and caverns in its sides. But the i)oor mother 
oould not see it at all ; she had wept out her eyes. 

" Where shall I find Death, that I may ask him to restore to me my 
little child ?' inquired she. 

** He has not yet returned,*' replied a hoary-haired old woman, who was 
wandering to and fro in Death's conservatory, which she had been left 
to guard in his absence. " How didst thou find thy way here ? who has 
helped thee ?" 

'* Our Lord has helped me," she answered. " He is merciful, and thou 
too, wilt be merciful. Where shall I find my little child ?' 

"1 do not know," said the old woman; "and thou, I perceive, const 
not see. Many flowers and trees have withered during this night ; Death 
will come very soon to transplant them. Thou must know that every 
human being has his tree or flower of life, as is appointed for eacL They 
look like common vegetables, but their hearts beat. So be of good cheer, 
perchance thou mayest be able to distinguish the heart-beat of thy child ; 
bat what wilt thou give me, if I tell thee what else thou mqst do ?' 

" I have nothing to give," said the mourning mother. " But I will go 
to the end of the world at thy bidding." 

'' I want nothing from the end of the world," said the old woman ; " but 
thou canst give me thy long black hair. Thou must know well that it is 
very beautiful ; it pleases me exceedingly ! And thou canst have my white 
hair in exchange : even that wiU be better than none." 
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"Desirest thou nothing farther?" retnmed the mother. ^I will give 
it thee right willingly." And she gave away her beantifal hair, and 
received instead the thin snow-white locks of the old wonum. 

And then they entered Death's vast conaervatory, where fiowezs and 
trees grew in Wonderful order and variety. There were delicate hyacinths, 
protected hy glasses, and great healthy peonies. There grew water-plants, 
some looking quite fresh, some sickly ; water-snakes were clinging about 
them, and black crabs clung fast by the stalks. Here were seen magnificent 
palm-trees, oaks, and plantains ; yonder clustered the humble parsley and 
fragrant thyme. Not a tree, not a flower, but had its name ; each corre- 
sponded with a human life ; the persons whose names they bore lived in 
all countries and nations on the earth ; one in China, another in Greenland, 
and so forth. There were some lai^e trees planted in little pots, so that 
their roots were contracted, and the trees themselves ready to break out 
from the pots; on the other hand, there was many a weakly tiny herb set 
in rich mould, with moss laid over its roots, and the utmost case and 
attention bestowed upon its preservation. 

And the grieving mother bent down over all the tiniest plants ; in each 
one she heard the pulse of human life ; and out of a million others she 
distiuguished the heart-throb of her child. 

" There it is !" cried she, stretching her hand over a little blue erocns* 
flower, which was hanging down on one side, sickly and feeble. 

"Touch not the flower!" said the old woman. "But place thyself 
here; and when Death shall come — ^I expect him every minute — then 
suffer him not to tear up the plant; but threaten to do the same by 
some of the other flowers— that will terrify him! For he will have to 
answer for it to our Lord ; no plant may be rooted up before the Almighty 
has given permission." 

Suddenly an icy-cold breath swept through the hall, and the blind 
mother felt that Death had arrived. 

" How hast thou found the way hither ?" asked he. " How oouldest 
thou arrive here more quickly than I ?" 

" I am a mother," was her answer. 

And Death extended his long hand towards the tiny delicate crocus- 
flower; but she held her hands clasped firmly round it, so closely, so 
closely ! and yet with such anxious care lest she should touch one of the 
petals. Then Death breathed upon her hands, and she felt that his bieath 
was more chilling than the coldest, bitterest, winter wind ; and her hands 
sank down, numbed and powerless. 

" Against me thou host no strength !" said Death. 

" But our Lord has, and He is merciful," replied she. 
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*' I do bnt accomplish His will !" said Death. " I am His gardener. I 
take up all His plants and trees, one by one, and transplant them into the 
glorious Garden of Paradise, into the Unknown Land. Where that lies, 
and how they thrive there, that I dare not tell thee !" 

" Oh, give me back my child!" cried the mother, and she wailed and 
implored. All at once she seized firm hold of two pretty flowers, one with 
each hand, exclaiming, " I will tear oflF all thy flowers, for I am in despair !" 

"Touch them not I" commanded Death. ''Thou sayest that thou art 
very unhappy ; and wouldest thou therefore make another mother as un- 
happy as thyself !" 

"Another mother!" repeated the poor woman, and she immediately 
loosed her hold of both the flowers. 

" There are thine eyes again," said Death. " I fished them out of the 
lake, they glistened so brightly ; but I did not know that they were thine. 
Take them back ; tliey are now even brighter than before ; now look down 
into this deep well. I will tell thee the names of the two flowers which 
thou wert about to pluck, and thou shalt see pictured in the water their 
whole future, the entire course of their human lives. Thou shalt see all 
that thou hast yearned to destroy." 

And she gazed into the well ; and a lovely sight it was to see how one 
of these lives became a blessing to the whole world, to see what a sunshine 
of joy and happiness it difiused around it And she beheld the life of the 
other, and there was sm and sorrow, misfortune and utter misery. 

" Both are God's will !" said Death. 

" Which of them is the flower of unhappiness, and which the blessed 
and blessing one ?" inquired she. 

''That I will not tell thee," returned Death ; " but this shalt thou learn 
from me, that one of those two flowers was the flower of thine own child. 
Thou hast seen the destiny, the future of thine own child !" 

Then the mother shrieked out with terror, " Which of the two is my 
child ? Tell me that I Save the innocent child ! Belease my child from 
all this misery ! Bather bear it away — ^bear it into Gkxi's kingdom 1 For- 
get my tears ; forget my entreaties, and all that I have done !" 

" I do not understand thee," said Death. ^' Wilt thou have thy child 
back again, or shall I carry him away to that place which thou knowest 
not?" 

And the mother wrung her hands, fell upon her knees, and prayed to 
the All-wise, AU-mercifal Father, " Hear me not when I pray for what is 
not Thy will — Thy will is always best ! Hear me not. Lord ! hear me not !" 

And her head drooped down upon her breast. 

And Death departed, and bore away her child to the Unknown Land. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TEAR. 

IT was last Jannai? ; there was a terrible Bnow-Btonn, the snow drifted 
]ike a whirl wind tbrongh lane aad etreet, encrusted the window-paaes, 
and lay heaped up on (he roob. The people who chanced to be out of 
doors sped along as though some one were in chase of them, ran np against 
each other, fell into each other's arms, and then kept &st hold for a 
moment, fearing to lose their footing if the; let go again. Horses and 
carriages were all well powdered, footmen stood with their backs to the 
carriages to escape the wind beating against their &ce8. foot-passengos 
kept steadil; in the lee of the -vehicles, which rolled slowly on throogh the 
deep snow; and when at laat the storm was laid, and a narrow path bad 
been swept in front of the houses, the folks came to a dead stop whenever 
they met, neither p«rtf liking to step aside into the snow to give room for 
the other to pass. Silently they would stand, facing each other, till at last, 
tacitly arriving at a mntual compromise, either would sacrihca one foot, 
[ng it into the snow-drift 

Towards evening came a lull ; the heavens looked as if they had hetn 
A, and seemed higher and more transparent ; the stars might have been 
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taken to be spick-and-span new, they were so dazzlingly bright, and some 
few glistened with such a soft bine light The air was yery keen, so much 
so that the uppermost layer of snow was frozen quite hard. And now, in 
the early morning hour, came forth the little grey sparrows ; they hopped 
up and down wherever the snow had been shovelled away, but there was 
not much to be found to eat, and the poor things were half starved, as well 
as half frozen. 

" Twit !" said one, " this is what folks call the New Tear ! Why, it is 
worse than the Old 1 I am very discontented, and no wonder. We might 
just as well have kept the Old Year !*' 

" Yes, and all the world has been running about, making such a fuss 
with proclaiming the New Year,*' said a stiff, frost-bitten little Sparrow. 
" They were quite wild with joy because the Old Year was gone and done 
with ; and I was glad, too, for I expected we should now get some warm 
days, but it has turned out a regular take-in— it freezes worse than ever. 
Men must have made a mistake in their reckoning." 

" That's just it— so they have," rejoined a third, an old Sparrow, hoary- 
white on the crest. " They have something which they call an almanack 
— it is all their own invention— and they want to make everything go on 
as that goes on ; but they can't do it, after all. When spring comes, that 
is the real beginning of the year ; that is the course of nature, and that is 
my way of reckoning." ^ 

" But when will spring come ?" asked the others. 
" Spring comes when the stork comes ; but he is very unpunctual, and 
here in the town there is no one who understands anything about the 
matter,— they know better in the country. Suppose we fly thither and 
wait ? We shall be nearer spring there than here.'4 

"All very well for you," remarked another Sparrow, who had kept on 
twittering for a long time without saying anything intelligible ; " but, for 
my part, I have many conveniences here in the town which I fear I should 
miss in the country^ In a house up yonder lives a human family, who, 
very sensibly, have contrived to set in the wall three or four flower-pots, 
with the large opening turned inside and the bottom outside, and in the 
bottom a hole is cut large enough for me to fly in and out ; it is there that 
my mate and I have our nest, and thence have all our young ones taken 
their first flight The human funily have, of course, arranged all this that 
they may have the pleasure of looking at us, else why should they have 
done it? And they strew crumbs of bread about,— all for their own 
amusement,— and that's the way we got our living; and thus we are pro- 
vided for. So I believe I shall stay here, and my mate will stay here^ 
although we are very discontented;— yes, we shall stay here." 
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And we will fly away into the conntry, to see if Spring is comizig.'' 
And so away they flew. 

In the country it was winter with a vengeance ; the frost was some 
degrees keener than in the town; the cutting, icy wind blew pitilessly OTer 
the snow-covered fields. The peasant, sitting in his sledge, swathed is 
thick woollen wraps, let his whip lie in his lap, and beat himself with his 
arms to get something like life into them ; while the snow crackled under 
the hoofs of his lean, steaming horses, and the half- frozen Sparrows hopped 
about in the cracks left by the sledge-wheels. " Twit ! will Spring never 
be coming ? We have been waiting so long !" 

" So long !" The words wore wafted far over the fields from the highest 
of the snowy banks. Perhaps it was Echo who repeated them, perhaps it 
was the strange old man who sat up there, exposed to wind and weather, 
on the highest snow-drift He was perfectly white, like a peasant in hii^ 
mantle of coarse white wool ; he had long white hair, and a white beard, 
and large bright eyes glittered in his wan face. 

"And who's that old man up there, I wonder?" quoth the Spar- 
rows. 

" I know," repUed a grave old Baven, perched upon a paling hard by, 
who was condescending enough to acknowledge that we are all small birdt; 
in the sight of Him who made us, and therefore did not disdain to converse 
even with Sparrows, and enlighten their ignorance with his superior 
wisdom. " I know who the old man is. He is Winter, the old man of last 
year, — he is not dead, as the almanack says ; no, he is a sort of Begent iix 
the young Prince Spring, who is coming. Tes, Winter rules the roast, 
and will for some time to come. Ugh I do ye comprehend it now, you 
little ones?" « 

*' Tes, that is just what I say," answered the least and youngest of the 
Sparrows. " The almanack is a mere human invention— it is not founded 
upon nature. They should have let us make it^—us Sparrows, whose 
organs are so much finer and more delicate than theirs." 

One week passed, the second had nearly passed ; the wood was black, 
the frozen lake looked dark and heavy as lead, the clouds,— nay, clouds 
they were not, they were damp,icy-<x>ld vapours,~brooded indull stillncas 
over the landscape, flocks of great black crows flew by, but silently ; not ao 
much as a single " Caw !" was heard. It seemed as though idl Katurs 
were sleeping. Suddenly a sunbeam glided over the lake, whereupon it 
smiled and shone like molten tin, and the snowy mantle on field and bank 
glittered with countless, unwonted sparkles. But the hoaiy white form, 
even Winter, stiU sat motionless, gazing steadily towards the South, seem* 
ingly unobservant that his carpet of sdow was, as it were, sinking into 
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the earth, and that here and there a tiny, grass-green spot gleamed forth, 
all alive with busy, twittering Sparrows. 

Qnivit ! Quivit 1 Surely ho has come at last, has Spring I** 
Spring;" the joyous sound re-echoed oyer field and meadow, and 
through the dusky groves, where the bright moss clung, fresh and green, 
to trunk and stem. And now, from the sunny South, came flying through 
the air the two first storks, each bearing on its back a beautiful little 
child ; one was a boy, the other a girL They kissed the earth on alighting, 
and wherever they set their feet white flowers sprang forth from under the 
snow. Hand in hand they went up to the old ice-man. Winter, lovingly 
nestling upon his breast, and, behold I they all three vanished from sight, 
the landscape vanishing with them, a thick wet mist enveloping the whole. 
Gradually the air lightened again, the wind rushed foriously past, driving 
the mist before him, the sun shone out so warmly ! Winter, old Winter, 
was gone, and Spring's lovely children were seated on the throne of the 
Year. 

'* Ah, this is what I call New Tear's Day !" declared the Sparrows. 
" Kow we shall have our rights and liberties again, now we shall have 
compensation for the inclemency of that severe old Winter." 

Wherever the two children turned, green buds shot forth firom bush 
and tree, the grass grew higher, the young green com darkened in hue. 
And the little maiden scattered flowers aroxmd her ; she had such abundance 
of them that, however zealously she might throw them away, still her lap 
was fall ; in her haste she shook a perfect shower of snow-white blossoms 
over apple and peach-trees, so now they stood arrayed in glorious apparel, 
although as yet they had no leafy garment And she clapped her hands, 
and the boy clapped his, and then the birds fle^i forth, they knew not 
why, and one and all twittered, and chirped, and sang, " Spring is 
oome 1" 

It was a lovely sight to see ! Many an old, old dame tottered over the 
threshold of her door in the glad sunshine, looked at the golden blossoms 
that starred the meadow, just as in the days of her youth, and felt that the 
world had become young again. " It is glorious to be out to-day !" quoth 
she then. 

And the wood was still half-brown, half-green, bud after bud slowly 
expanding, but the woodruff, so fresh and fragrant, was abroad already, 
violets clustered together in tufts, anemones, cowslips, and oxlips raised 
their heads, and every single blade of grass had a grace and glory of its 
own. A splendid enamelled carpet was the turf, and on it sate the two 
sweet children of Spring, holding fast each other's hands, singing, smiling, 
and growing ever more and more. 
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A soft rain fell from faeaTcn upon them, bat they marked it not ; the 
gentle rain-drops mingled with their own teazs of joy. And bride and 
bridegroom kissed each other, and, behold ! the wood bnzst at that moment 
into fiolnesB of lif& When the son rose next^all the woods were clothed in 
green. 

And hand in hand passed the bridal pair nnder the fragrant canopy of 
leafy bowers, where only the sunbeams and the shadows cast by the clonds 
gave variety to the changeless green. A virgin pnrity, a balmy perfume, 
dwelt in those delicate leaves ; clear, bright, and lively rippled the silver 
brooklet between reeds of velvet green, over a mosaic of sparkling pebbles. 
^ Beautiful for ever, never dying, never fiuling!" — such seemed the song of 
Nature. And the cuckoo and the lark sang of Spring, joyous Spring ; and 
yet all this time the willow-trees kept their blossoms veiled up in wooUy 
sheaths, so detestably cautious, so calculating were they ! 

Days and weeks passed away, and now an intense sultriness seemed to 
have fjEdlen from the sky upon the earth ; no waves of air breathed through 
the com, which was now changing from green to golden. On the wood- 
land lakes the lotus of the North, the white water-lily, spread out its latge 
leaves flatly on the watery mirror, and the fishes sought shelter under their 
shade. And on the very hottest side of the wood, where the sun burned 
on the cottage- wall and heated through and through the petals of the roses 
that had burst open to greet him, where the cherry-trees were laden with 
juicy, sun-ripened black berries, — there sate a beautiful woman, the same 
whom we saw as a merry child, as a happy bride. She was gazing on the 
slowly drifting clouds, mountain-like in form and colour ; heavy, dark-blue 
clouds, from three sides they drifted, heaving themselves ever higher and 
liigher over the arch of^the sky, till at last, not unlike a sea of huge, tur- 
bulent waves, spell-bound and petrified, they closed over the wood, where 
everything was hushed into a charmed stillness. Not a breath of air 
stirred, not a leaf rustled, not a bird dared to raise his voice ; all Nature 
seemed, as it were, waiting with awed expectation ; meantime roads and 
footpaths were quickly cleared, every passenger by carriage, horse, or foot, 
hurrying under cover. All at once it lightened ; it was as though the sun 
had burst forth for one second, dazzling, blinding, scorching ; ^M'lrrM'aB 
followed, and a deep, rolling crash ; water gushed down in torrents, night 
and light, calmed stUlness and the roar of thunder, alternated in rapid 
succession. Grass and com lay beaten to the ground, as though they 
never could rise again. Suddenly the rain abated, &lling only in single 
drops, the sun shining, and blade and leaf glittering with hundreds wl 
thousands of diamonds ; the birds sang, the fishes darted up to the surface 
of the water, the gnats danced, and yonder, on the stone washed by the 
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current, sate Summer himself, in his prime of manhood, with his yigorous 
limbs and dripping wet hair ; as though renewed by his fresh-water bath, 
he sate basking in the warm sunshine. And, in yery truth, all things 
were renewed, all creatures were joyful, healthful, and beautiful ; it was 
Bommer-timc, warm, luxuriant summer-time. 

*And sweet and reviving was the fragrance wafted from the clover-field, 
and the bees hovered and hummed over the spot where Danish kings, 
warriors, and sages had been wont to meet in olden time ; the bramble had 
now twined round the altar-stone which, washed by the rain, shone brightly 
in the sunshine, and thither flew the Queen Bee with her swarm, stored 
her wax, and made sweet honey. None saw it save Summer and his wife ; 
they, strong and healthful, loved the noon-day heat ; to them that old 
heathen altar, once stained with human blood, stood now enriched with 
the pure, sinless offerings of Nature to her God. 

And the evening sky glowed like gold, no cathedral dome was ever half 
80 rich and glorious, and the pale moon reigned in her beauty during the 
hours between evening-red and morning-red. It was summer-time !" 

Days and weeks went by again. And now the keen scythes of the 
reapers gleamed in the corn-fields, the apple-boughs lowered their red and 
yellow freightage, the hops sent out their pleasant perfume and hung down 
their large cups ; and under the hazel-bushes, heavy with nuts, sate Summer 
and his wife, looking grave and weary. 

" What wealth !" said she ; *' blessing and prosperity on every side, 
everything home-like and pleasant, and yet — ^I know not what is wanting 
to me — I yearn for rest, perfect rest — ^I cannot tell why. See, they are 
already ploughing the fields, more and more riches will these men be ever 
striving for ! — And oh, look at the storks, flying ponder in a stream, as 
though following the plough, the birds of Egypt, who bore us hither 
through the air ! rememberest thou not how we were brought together into 
this Northern land, when children ?— Flowers we brought with us, wann 
sunshine, and green leaves— beautiful leaves, but the Wind has touched 
them with his rough hand ; the trees are now turning brown and dark like 
the trees of the South, but they bear no golden fruits like theirs !" 

'' Is that what thou longest for ?" asked Summer ; " look up then, and 
rejoice !'' And he lifted his arm, and immediately the foliage was dyed in 
hues of crimson and gold, all the woods around standing arrayed in a costly 
festive garb. The rose-hedge grew bright with blood-red hips, the elder- 
boughs hung heavy with large brownish-black berries, the wild chestnuts 
dropped ripe from their dark-green calyces, and again, on the woodland- 
banks, blossomed violets. 

Meantime, the Queen of the year grew yet more pale and languid 
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" What a cold wind !" sighed she ; " thero are such wet mists at night— ob, 
I long for my childhood's home !" 

And she saw the storks fly away, every one ! and she stretched faer 
hands after them. And she glanced at the empty nests : in one grew a 
long-stalked corn-flower ; it looked jost as if the nest was meant as a hedge 
to fence it round. The Sparrows hopped np and peeped in, " Twit ! so 
master and mistress are ofifl they can't bear, not they, that the wind 
should blow upon their nobility, so they have taken themselves off. Good 
riddance !" 

Yellower and yellower grew the foliage, leaf after leaf fell, boistennu 
storms went abroad ; it was late Autumn. And on a bed of yellow leaves 
lay the Queen of the year, her gentle eyes fixed on the glittering stars, and 
her husband stood beside her. A gust shook the trees, again the leaves 
fell, — behold ! she was gone, but a fair butterfly, the latest of the year, 
fluttered through the cold air. 

Now came damp mists, icy blasts, and dark, long m'ghts. The hair of 
the Monarch of the year was hoary-white, but he noticed it not, or pexiiapa 
fiftncied it was so from the snow-flakes that fell from the sky. And a thin 
shroud of snow already covered the green fields. 

And the church-bells rang in the meny Christmaa-tide. 

" Bells ringing, bells ringing !" said the Monarch of the year ; '* yea, they 
ring for a birth ! Soon will be bom the new royal pair, and I shall have 
rest, like my beloved. Best in yon glistening stars with her !'' 

And in the ever-fresh, ever-green pine-wood, stood amid the snow the 
Angel of Christmas, consecrating the young trees that should be chosen to 
celebrate the holy, happy festival. 

" Joy to you with your green boughs ! go ye, and bring joy with you into 
the warm dwellings of the children of men !" said the King of the year, 
whom a few weeks had worn into a snow-white bearded, weary old mazL 
'^ It is nearly time for me to rest ; the young sovereigns of the year will now 
take my crown and sceptre." 

*' But the rule is yet thine," spake the Angel of Christmas, " role, and 
not rest ! See that the snow lies warm over the young seed ; learn to bear that 
homage and honour should be paid to another, whilst thou art still ruler ; 
learn to be forgotten, and yet to live and work. Thine hour of release will 
come in good time, as soon as Spring comes." 

" When will Spring come ?" asked Winter. 

" Spring will come when the stork comes." 

And so with thin locks and flowing beard, both alike hoary-white 
bowed with ago, but strong as the storm, strong as the ice, sate Winter on 
the high snow-drift, gazing southwards, just as the Winter before him had 
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sat and gazed. And the ice crackled, the snow crisx)ed, the skaters fleeted 
over the smooth lakes, and crows and ravens were seen standing out in 
bold relief upon the white gronnd. Not a wind was stirring. Winter 
clasped his hands in the still air, and the ice grew £Eithoms deep between 
land and land. 

Then out came the Sparrows from the town, and asked again, " Who is 
the old man np there ?" And the Baven, or a son of his, which comes to 
the same, was ready at hand, and prompt to answer, " It is Winter, the old 
man of last year. He is not dead, as the almanack says; he is Eegent for 
the young Prince Spring, who is coming.*' 

"When Spring comes," said the Sparrows, "we shall have good times, 
and a better government ; the old is fit for nothing !" 

And in silent thought Winter bowed his head towards the black, leafless 
groves, where every tree displayed the delicate curves and archings of its 
boughs. Ice-cold vapours darkened the sky during Winter's slumber 
And the weary old Monarch dreamed pleasantly of his youth and his man- 
hood, and at day-dawn all the woods stood gemmed with glittering hoar- 
frost; this was Winter's dream of Summer. But the sun soon kissed the 
hoar-frost from the branches. 

"When is Spring coming? I wish it were Spring!" quoth the 
Sparrows. 

" Spring !" it re-echoed from the snow-covered bank& And the sun 
shone warmer and warmer, the snow melted, the birds carolled, " Spring is 
coming!" 

And high through the air flew the earliest stork, the second following ; 
on the back of each rode a lovely child. And the children sprang down on 
the open field, and they kissed the earth, and they kissed the still old man, 
and he vanished, borne away in mists. 

The history of the year was ended. 

" It is all very fine," quoth the Sparrows ; "and all very pleasant, but 
it is not according to the almanack ; so one or the other must be quite in 
the wrong." 
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THE WORLDS FAIREST BOSK 

HERE was once a great Queen, whcwe gudou 

abounded with the loveliest flowers of ereiy 

eeaGon and ever; clime, bnt of all flowers she 

loTcd rofies best. Of these she had an infinite 

number of different varieties, from the fragrant 

dt^-ioBe of the hedges, with it« wild grace and 

spraTB of smooth gicen leaves, to the raraet Pro- 

Ten^l beauty, the ladj of the garden. The 

Queen's roees grew in tmchecked laxmiance np 

Lhe palace-n&lla, twined their branches round 

window-sill nd boloon;, flnng them in through 

the passages, and spread along the cttings of the saloons, one and all vying 

with each other in perfume, deljcac^of tint, and perfect beauty of form. 

But sorrow and angniah dwelt within those rose-embowmed balls ; the 
Qneen lay on her sick-bed, and the physicians declared she mnst die. 

" There is yet a remedy that may bring her life," said the wisest amcng 
them. " Bring her the World's Fairest Bose, that which is the expresaion 
of the highest and pnrest love ; let bnt her gaze be fixed npon that beion 
her eye-strings toeak, and she will not dia" 

And old and young come round her, bringing roees, — all bionght the 
loveUcst treasure of their gardens. But this was not what the sags had 
meant. From the Garden of Love mnst the wonder-working flower be 
gathered ; but who could tell which rose in that mystic garden was the 
expression of the highest and purest love? 

And minstrels sang the praise of the World's Fairest Bose, each 
extolling his own chosen fovoorile. And heralds were sent out &r and 
wide to every loving heart of every age and rank throughout the land. 

" No one has yet named the flower," said the Sage. " No one yet has 
pointed to the spot whence it sprang in its glory. It is not the rose that 
blossomed in the dark sepulchre of Borneo and Juliet, nor that whidi 
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scattered its pale-tinted leaves on Yalborg's grave, albeit the perfome of 
thofie roses shall live for everi n song and saga. It is not the rose that shot 
forth from Winkelried's bleeding veins, though no death is sweeter than 
that which meets him who fights for his fatherland, no rose redder than 
the blood that gushes from a hero's breast. Neither is it that wondrous 
blossom for whose sake men give away the strength and freshness of their 
lives, tending it in some lonely chamber through weary days and sleepless 
nights— the magic Rose of Science." 

" I know where it blossoms," said a happy mother, who had come to 
the Queen's bed-side, her tiny infant in her arms. " I know where to find 
the World's Fairest Rose, the rose that is the expression of the highest and 
purest love. It blooms on the blushing cheeks of my sweet child when, 
strengthened by sleep, he opens his eyes and smiles on me with all his 
innocent and confiding love." 

" Beautiful is that rose, but another there is more beautiful," replied 
the Sage. 

" Yes, far more beautiful !" exclaimed another woman. "I have seen 
it, a rose more holy or more pure cannot be ; but it was pale, pale as the 
firail rose of China. I saw it blossoming on the Queen's own cheeks ; she 
had laid aside her royal crown, and went to spend the long sad night with 
her sick child ; she wept over it, kissed it, and breathed to Heaven a 
prayer for it, a prayer such as only mothers, in their hour of extremest 
anguish, can breathe." 

" Holy and nuurvellous in its power is the white Rose of Sorrow, but 
the one I speak of is holier and more powerful still." 

" Ay, the World's Fairest Rose I have seen at the altar of the Lord," 
said the pious old Bishop. " I have seen it beaming forth, manifesting 
itself, as it were the presence of an angel. A band of young maidens went 
up to the Holy Table to renew their baptismal covenant, the roses blushing 
and paling alternately on their fresh cheeks ; there was one young girl 
standing among her companions ; I saw her look up to her Qod with all 
the purity and loving devotion of her virgin soul ; — ^then saw I the expres- 
sion of the highest and purest love !" 

"Blessed, thrice blessed is Piety," said the sage; "still hast not even 
thou discovered the World's Fairest Rose." 

Then entered the chamber a child, the Queen's little son ; his eyes were 
gUstening, and his cheeks wet with tears ; open in his hands he carried a 
large book bound in velvet, and having large silver clasps. 

"Mother!" cried the child, "oh, listen to what I have read here!" — 
and he sat down by the bed-side and read aloud from the book. He read 
of Him who "so loved the world" that He gave Himself up to death, even 
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the death of the cross, to saye sinners. " Greater loTe hath bo man than 

thisr * I 

And a faint rosy gleam passed over the Qneen's cheek, the glance of 
her eye grew stronger and brighter, for from the leaves of that book she * 

felt wafted to her the fragrance of the World's Fairest Eose, the Boee that 
sprang forth from the sacred blood that was shed on Calvary. 

^ *' I.see it r* she exclaimed. " Never can he die who looks upon that 
Rose, the loirest of the earth, the Bose of Sharon 1" 
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A PICTURE FROM THE CASTLE RAMPARTS. 

IT is antnnm ; ve stood on the Caetle ramp&rte and look out across Uie 
sea, with its many ships, to the Swedish coast rising befond, bright in 
the eyening sunshine. Behind na the rampart descends abniptl; ; mag- 
nificent trees, whose yellow teaTes are foiling fiurt, grow below, and behind 
them ore certain cloee-built, dull-looking houses with wooden polisadea ; a 
diGtu7 walk has the sentinel who paces to and &o among them, bnt still 
diearier and darker must it be within those grated windows, for there 
dwell convict slaveo, the worst of criminals. 

A beam from the setting sun straya into the bare chamber, for the son 
shines alike on the evil and on the good. The sullen, savage felon gazes 
gloomily on the cold sunbeam. A Uttle bird fliea upon the grating; his 
Bong, too, is for the evil as for the good. " Quirrevit !" his song is a brief 
one, but he remains perched on the grating; he flaps his wings, plomea his 
feathers, one tin; feather falls off, the others he ruffles up round his neck. 
And the chained criminal looks on, and a softer expression posses over his 
hard coarse features, a feeling be is scarcely conscious of springs up 
within his heart, a feeling in some way akin to the simbeftm that baa 
darted through the trellis, and the frugranco of the riolets that in the 
spring cluster so abundantly outside his prison. Bnt now sounds the horn 
of some home-bound htmteman ; clear, strong, and lively are tbe notes. 
Away from the grating flics the bird, from the bare wall &des away the 
sunbeam, and all is dark again within the chamber, dark again in the 
convict's heart But, thank Heaven ! tho sun has shone therein, the bird's 
song has been heard, thongh but for one minute. 

Die not away bo soon, ye sweet, clear tones from the huntsman's horn ! 
Tba evening is mild, the sea calm and smooth as a mirror. 
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"QUITE TRUE." 
" ~rT is a ahocking story ;" said the Hon wlio was tolling it "A most 
■J- shocking stor; !" repeated she; "I really could not bear to sleep 
^one to-nigliti it is a good thing there are so man]' of ns here to rooet 
together." And she told the tale again and again, till the Hens, her com- 
panions, felt their feathers standing on end, and the Cock lowered his 
comb for very horror. " Quite true, quite true !" 

But we will begin at the beginning, and relate what took place in a 
hen-house at the opposite end of the town. The son went down, and the 
Hens flew up; one of them, she was white-feathered and short-limbed, laid 
bei eggs t^ularly, as was expected of her, and comported herself in every 
way as a respectable Hen should ;— as she flew up to roost she plumed 
herself with her beak. A tiny httle feather fell o£ 

" Let it go I" said she ; " the more I plume myself, the handsoniBr I 
shall grow." And this was eaid in innocent light-heartednees, for, demote 
her extreme respectability, she was a sort of wag among the Hens. And 
in her innocence she fell asleep. 

It was daikneea all around ; Hen sate close to Hen ; one of tliem oonld 
not sleep that night ; the speech of her white-feathered companion she had 
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heard and yet not heard, as often happens in this world of ours. Sleepless 
and restless, she turned the words oyer and over in her mind, till at last 
she oonld keep silence no longer ; she must needs arouse her next neigh- 
bour and whisper to her, "Did you hear what was said a while ago? I 
will not mention names, but there is a Hen who intends to pluck herself, 
just to make herself look well ; now, if I were the Cock, I should despise 
her!" 

Just oyer the hen-house dwelt a family of Owls, who, according to their 
custom, were wide awake that night. All of that flEimily are known to 
haye sharp ears ; they heard the words of the second Hen, and they rolled 
their great eyes, and Mother Owl fanned herself with her wings. . ** Don't 
listen, pray ! But you must haye heard what was said ? I heard it with 
my own ears ; well, wonders will never cease ! There is one of the Hens 
who has to such a degree forgotten what becomes her as a Hen, that she is 
sitting there plucking off her feathers before the eyes of the Cock !" 

*• Prenez garde aux en/anta r* interposed Father Owl ; " it is not fit that 
children should know of such things." 

*' I must just go and tell our esteemed neighbour ; it is a real privilege, 
the society of so respectable and sagacious an Owl as he is !'* — ^and away 
flew Mother Owl with the tale. 

*• Tu-whit, tu-whoo ! tu-whit, tu-whoo !" They hooted between them 
a fine duet at the nearest dove-cot. '' Have ye heard, have ye heard ? tu- 
whoo ! — ^there is a Hen who has plucked herself of all her feathers to please 
the Cock ; she must be freezing to death, if, indeed, she be not dead 
already, tu-whoo!'' 

" Where ? where ?" cooed the Doves in chorus. 

** At neighbour's farm. I have as good as seen it myself! The story is 
scarcely fit to be told, but it is quite true !" 

" True, true, true ! every word of it true, true, true !" cooed the Doves, 
and they bore the report down to their owner's poultry-yard. ''There 
is a Hen, nay, some say there are two, who have plucked off all their 
feathers, in order to look different from the rest, and thus attract the Cock's 
attentions. It is a dangerous game to play ; one might easily catch cold 
and die ; and they are dead already, both of them !" 

*' Wake up! wake up !" crowed the Cock, as he flew upon the post ; 
he was still half asleep, and his eyes were but half open, but he crowed all 
the same. " Three Hens have died of unrequited love for a Cock ! They 
bad stripped themselves of all their feathers ! It is a scandalous tale ; I 
will not help to hush it up ; let it be known, let it go farther !" 

** Let it go farther!" shrieked the Bats; "Let it go fitrther!" clucked 
the Hens ; " Let it go farther " crowed the Cocks * and thus the story was 
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handed ronnd from hcn-hoiiBe to hen-hooEe, tiU at last it was carried back 
to the veij same spot whem» it had started. 

"There are five Hens," nowraii the tale, " who have plncked off all their 
&aUiei8, to show which of tbem had meet wasted away through tmhappy 
lore to their Cock ; and then thej pecked each other till all five fell hleed- 
iDg aud dead, to the shame and scandal of theit famitiee, and to the great 
loss of the proprietor !" 

And the original Een who had loet one innocent little whito f»tb£r, 
natnrallf enongh did not recognize hei own history, and being, as was 
said before, a respectable, orderly Hen, she exclaimed, " How disgraoefol ! 
I despise snch creatures! Sncb things should be known, and I will do my 
beat to get the story into the. newspaper, so that it shall spread 6a and 
wide ; the Hens have richly deserred it, and the bmil; too, and they shall 
not he spared 1" 

And the story did get into the newspf^er ; and this, at least, is " quite 
troe," viz., that " one Uttle feather may grow into five hens!" 



B 



THE SWANS' NEST. 
ETWEEN the Baltic and the North Seaa lies an old Swane' Keet,— it 
is called Denmark; in it have been bom, and will be bom hereafter, 
Swana whose names shall never die. 

In the olden time, a flock of Swans flew thence over the Alps to Milan's 
lovely green plains. There the; lighted down and dwelt, for right pleasant 
was it there to dwell. These Swans were called Lombards. 

Another flock, with bright shining plumage, and clear, tmthfnl eyes, 
lighted down at Byzantium, nestled round the Emperor's throne, and 
spread out their broad white wings as shields to protect him. These were 
known as Varangians. 

From the coasts of Fiance arose a cry of anguish and torror— terror at 
the bloody Swans who, with fire under their wings, flew thitlier from the 
north. Loud was the prayer of village aud town, " Qod save us from the 
wild Normanx !" 

On England's fresh mcadow-turf, near the shore, wearing a triple crown 
on bis kingly head, his golden sceptre stretching fJu over the land, stood 
the royal Swan, Canute the Done. 

And on Fometsnia's shores the heathens bowed the knee, for thither, 
too, with drawn svords, and bearing the standard of the cross, had flown 
the Danish Swans. 

" But this was in the days of old." 
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In times nearer our own, then, have mighty Swans been seen to fly oat 
from the Nesi A flash of lightning cleft the air— lightning that shone 
over all Europe — for a Swan had flapped his strong wings and scattered 
the twilight mist, and the starry heavens became more Tisible— weie 
brought, as it were, nearer the earth. The Swan's name was Tycho 
Brahe. 

"Yes, just that once/' it will be said; " but now, in our own genera- 
tion r 

Well, in our own generation we haye beheld Swans soaring in a hj^ 
and glorious flight. 

One we saw gently sweep his wings over the golden chords of the harp, 
whereupon sweet music thrilled through the northern lands, the wild 
Norwegian mountains lifted their proud crests higher in the full sunli^t 
of the olden time, pine and birch bowed their heads and rustled their 
leaves, the " Gods of the North " — the heroes and noble women of Scandi- 
navian history — ^lived and breathed again, their tall, stately figures standing 
out from the dark background of deep forests. 

A second Swan we saw strike his pinions upon the hard marble roek 
till it cleft afunder, and new forms of beauty, hitherto shut up in the 
stone, were revealed to the light of day, and the nations of Europe gazed 
in wonder and admiration at the glorious statuary. 

A third Swan we have seen weaving threads of thoughts that spun and 
spread around the earth, so that words can fly with lightning speed from 
land to land. 

Dear to the protecting heavens above is the old Swans' Nest between 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Let mighty birds of prey, if they will, speed 
thither to tear it down. It shall not be ! Even the unfledged, unplumed 
young ones will press forward to the margin of the Nest — we have seen it 
— will fight desperately with beak and claw, will offer their bleeding 
breasts in defence of their home. 

Centuries will pass away, and Swans will still fly forth from the Nest, 
and make themselves seen and heard £Eur over the world ; long will it he 
before the time shall come when in sad truth it may be said, " Behold the 
last Swan !— Listen to the last sweet song from the Swans' Nest !" 
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GOOD HTOIOUR. 

FROM my father I have inherited that best inheritance — Good Hnmonr. 
— '* And who was my father ?" it will be asked. Now what signifies 
who he was ? He was a thriving, lively, happy, little man, his exterior 
and interior eqnally at variance with his office. '* And what was his office, 
his position in the community?" — That will be the next question; and it 
strikes me that if the answer to it were written and printed right at the 
beginning of a book, most people would lay the book down almost as soon 
as they had opened it, saying, " That is enough, I don't want anything of 
this kind." And yet my father was neither hangman nor headsman ; on 
the contrary, his office often brought him into communication with the 
most honourable men of the state ; and in such cases he invariably took 
precedence of them, even of bishops and princes of the blood royal, for — to 
confess the truth— he was the driver of a hearse ! 

Now the worst is said! — audit must be added that when my &ther 
was seen sitting up on high, his face, despite the garnish of the long black 
mantle and crape-bordered, three-cornered hat, ever benign, contented, and 
placid; no one could help feeling that either he, or the great, heavy, dismal 
hearse, with its tmseemly and melancholy pomp, was strangely out of 
place. But enough of this ; suffice it to say that, from my father, besides 
my good humour, I have inherited two habits, first, that of paying frequent 
visits to the churchyard, secondly, that of reading all the newspapers, but 
especially the advertisement sheets. 

I am not exactly young ; I have neither wife, children, nor library to 
entertain me, but, as I have already said, I read all the advertisements 
through, and they supply me with a fund of evor-varymg amuMsment 
From them I know who preaches in the churches and who preaches in the 
new books ; I know where I may get houses, servants, well-fitting clothes, 
and delicacies for the table— when X want them : I know who is selling off 
and who is buying in. Then, too, I hear of so many deeds of pure, dis^ 
interested benevolence 1 I read so many such innocent verses! their 
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author may have intended them to oonvey catting sarcasms, bat ihey aze 
qnite guiltless of oflfenoe to any one. I become, by dint of patient study, 
and at the cost of a little imagination, initiated into so many interesting 
family mysteries : — ^all this through reading the adTertisement sheets. 

Every one, of course, is free to read the newspapers at pleasure ; bnt 
as for my second amusement, my walks in the churchyard, if anybody 
would like to share it, let him come with me some day when the snit 
shines and the trees are green ; then let us ramble together among the 
graves ; each one is like a closed book with the back set out towards joa, 
so that you can just read the title, which tells you what the book contains. 
Too often, though, the title is a complete misnomer: no matter, I know 
all about it, I have it all in a book I have written for my own especial 
benefit and instruction, and I will impart some of its contents to my 
companion. 

Now we are in the churchyard. 

Here, behind this white-painted treUift-work, within which once grew a 
rose-tree, — ^it is dead now from n^ect, but a stray bit of erergreen from 
the neighbouring grave stretches a long green arm over the sod, as though 
to compensate for the loss and make a little show, — ^here rests a man who 
was singularly unhappy. Tet no one would have called him unfortunate ; 
he had a sufficient income, and was never visited by any great calamity. 
His unhappiness was, in fact, of his own making; according to the oom- 
mon phrase, he took everything too much to heart Thus, if he went one 
evening to the theatre, it was sufficient to spoil his enjoyment that the 
machinist had put too strong a light into the moon, or that the soenfr- 
painter had been guilty of some such mistake as introducing a palm-tree 
into a home-landscape, cactuses among the plains of Tyrol, or beech-trees 
on the Norwegian mountains. If the play and the actors were right, the 
audience was sure to be wrong, applauding too much or too little, or 
laughing when they had no business to laugh ; and this was enough to 
vex him thoroughly. Petty mischances, minor misunderstandings, made 
the misery of his life ; an especially unhappy man was he. 

Here rests a very fortunate man, a man of extremely high births 
wherein, in fact, consisted his good fortune, for, had he not been high* 
bom, nothing could ever have been made of him. But everything is so 
wisely arranged, and so it was in this case. He went to and fro in state, 
he was introduced into the saloons of great people, very much as a fine 
embroidered bell-rope is introduced into a room, — ^behind the handscMne 
show bell-rope is always a good strong cord which really doc8 all tho 
service required. And this man had his good cord behind him, who now 
pulls the wires behind a new embroidered bell-rope. Is it not so? every- 
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thing is BO wisely arranged that it is easy enough to keep up one's good 
humour. 

Here rests— nay, now this is really sad ! — here rests a man who during 
threesoore-and-seyen years worried himself and worked his brains to hit 
npon a happy idea. For the sake of this happy idea he lived alone all his 
days, and when at last he had persuaded himself that he had succeeded, 
he was so overcome that he died of joy, — died of joy at having found it, — 
died before he had time to annotmce it to the world. I can almost fancy 
that he has no rest in his grave, because of the happy idea at last con- 
ceived, but which no one but himself has rejoiced over, or ever can rejoice 
over. For, look you, this was an idea such as to produce a sensation 
should it be brought out before a merry breakfast-party. Now it is 
universally received that ghosts can only walk at midnight ; should this 
ghost, therefore, come forth at the appointed hour and appear among his 
friends, his idea will be a total failure ; no one will laugh, for jesting comes 
unseasonably at midnight, and so the ill-fated ghost will return dis- 
appointed to his grave. It really is very sad. 

Here reposes a lady noted for her thriftiness ; during her lifetime she 
was wont to get up at night and mew, that her neighbours miglit imagine 
she kept a cat, which she did not : there was thriftiness for you ! 

And here a young lady of good family; in society she was always 
caUed upon to sing, ^d when she sang, " ]yii manca la voce !" that was 
the sole and only truth in her life. 

And here rests another young girl, a very different nature. Alas! 
when the hearths canary-bird begins to sing, too often will Reason put her 
finger in her ears. Poor, girl, so young, so lovely ! — ^it is an old story ; 
may she rest in peace ! 

Here lies a widow lady who had the sweetness of the dove on her Upe, 
and the gall of the owl in her heart. Like a bird of prey, she went about 
from one family to another, feeding upon her neighbours' faults. 

This is a family vault ; every member of the race to which it belonged 
lived in the faith that whatever the world and the newspaper said must 
needs be true. If the youngest grandson of that house came home from 
school and said, " So have I heard it said ;" whatever the news might be 
was received as unquestionable. And certain it is that if the cock belong 
ing to that house had taken it into his head to crow at midnight, the 
whole flEimily would have believed that morning had dawned, whatever 
the sky and the sun might have maintained to the contrary. 

The great Goethe concluded his ** Faust " with the words, *' it may be 
continued ;" in like manner I will conclude our walk in the churchyard. 
My visits are frequent, for whenever any one of my friends, or unfriends, 

2 iL 
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giyes me reason to snppose that he wishes to be the same as dead to me, 
I go thither^ seek out an unoccupied spot of green tmf, and dedicate it to 
him. Thus I haye buried many of my acquaintances: there they lie, 
powerless to hurt me ; and meanwhile I look forward to the time when 
they may return to life again, better and wiser than they were befote. 
Their life and histoiy, as seen from my point of view, I write down in my 
book. And here let me recommend others to do as I do, vix., when they 
have reodyed a slight or woui^d from any one, to bury the offender oat of 
sight and out of mind, and whateyer eyil chances be&il, to keep constant 
to Good Humour. 
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GRIEF OF HEART. 

THIS story that I am aboat to tell consifitB by rights of two parts ; the 
first part, to be sue, one oonld do almost as well without, but then 
it is of use to explain what comes afterwards. 

We were staying at a pleasant conntry-honse, my sister and I, and it so 
chanced that our host and hostess spent one day from home. During 
their absence arriyed, her pug in her lap, a widow lady from the nearest 
town, who wanted, it seemed, to get people to take shares in a certain 
tannery of hers. She had brought her papers with her, so we advised her 
to enclose them in a cover, and write on it our host's name and title, 
« Gteneral-Commissioner of War, Knight, Ac," She took up the pen, 
hesitated, and then begged us to repeat the title more slowly. We did so, 
and she wrote, but while writing the word " General" she paused again, 
si^ied, and said, " I am only a woman !*' Pug, whom she had set down 
on the floor while she wrote, now began to growl ; he had been brought 
out for health and amusement's sake, and there was no amusement, 
he evidently thought, in being set down on the floor. A flat nose, a 
fat back, these were Pug's characteristics. 

" He won't bite you, he has no teeth," said his mistress. " He is quite 
like one of the family, faithful old Pug — cross enough, certainly ; but then 
he is so teased by my grandchildren ; whenever they play at having a 
wedding, they make him act as bridesmaid, and that excites him so much, 
poor old fellow !" 

And giving up her papers to our care, she took Pug in her arms and 
went her ways. This is the first part— as you see, quite unimportant 

Now for the second part. 

A week afterwards we went to the town, and took up our quarters at 
an inn. Our windows here looked out on a yard which was divided into 
two parts by a fence ; in the one hung skins and leather, raw and tanned — 
it was, in iact, the widow's tan«-yard — ^in the other sported a troop of 
children, the widow's grandchildren, who were now quite busy preparing 
poor Pug's grave. For Pug had died that veiy morning, and they were 

2 A 2 
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bent upon laying him in a pretty and pictuiesqne grave, such as it might 
be a real pleasure to lie in. 

So they hedged it in with bits of broken crockery, and strewed it over 
with sand, and at the head they set a broken beer-bottle with the neck 
upwards. This was quite a mistake ; they should have reversed it, and 
then the device would have been allegorical. 

And the children danced round the grave, and the eldest of the boys, a 
practical youth, seven years of age, proposed that Pug's grave should be 
turned into an exhibition, and that the price of admission should be one 
button, that being a possession which every boy in the street might boast 
of. The proposition was received with great applause, and all the children 
of that street and the street that ran behind it came and paid their button : 
many of them had to wear shoes or trousers half-loose all the afternoon in 
consequence, but, at all events, they had seen Pug's grave, and that was 
worth the sacrifice. 

But outside the tan-yard, close to the wicket-gate, stood a little ragged 
girl— such a tiny, delicate creature, with the simniest curly hair, and eyes 
80 blue and clear ! she spoke not a word, she shed not a tear, but every 
time the wicket opened she looked eagerly forward. She had not a single 
button in her possession ; she knew it, and stood sorrowfully there, waiting 
till all had seen and all were gone away ; then she sate down, held her little 
brown hands before her eyes and burst into tears : she alone had not seen 
Pug's grave ! It was real anguish, grief of heart, as real, keen, and bitter 
as grown-up people can suffer. 

We stood at our window and looked on, and as seen from above — like 
our own and our fellows' sorrows, throughout the world— this little tragedy 
seemed laughable enough. Well ! this is the whole story, and he who 
comprehendeth it not may go and take shares in the widow's tan-yard. 
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"EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE!" 

• rrilS more than a hondred yeara since. 

-1- Near the large lake behind the wood etood an old baronial Hall, 
deep moati, half choked up with reeds and rushes, snrtoundiDg it. Close 
by the bridge leading over the moat ta the carriag^^ntry stood b, venerable 
nillow-tree, bending protectingly over the reeds. 

The merry noise of horns and hoof-trompe came nearer and nearer from 
the high-road beyond, and the little gooee^irl hurried her gecso on one 
side to make room for the hunting-party ; on they galloped, and the p;irl 
had to jomp up on one of the high stooes of the bridge, to escape being 
run over. She was scarcely more than a child, slight and delicate as a 
fitiry, with the sweetest ezpreesion in her face, and such sparkling hazel 
eyee ! Eut the hunters took no note either of her graceful form or her 
bright eyes ; on they galloped, and one of them, the Lord of the Hall, as 
he passed, in pore woutouiesa striking her ou the breast with the handle 
of his whip, pushed her over the bridge, 

" Everything in its place !" cried he, " so down with thee into the mnd I" 
and he laughed at his own stupid jest, and his comrades all laughed in 
chorus. And with their loud laugh and the yet louder bark of tliu 
hounds, the whole jtarty swept past 

The poor little goose-girl, as she fell, had seized hold of one of the over 
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hanging willow-boughs; clinging bj it she held herself above the sloogh 
of the moat, and as soon as hunters, horses, hounds, and horns, were safo 
within the Hall^gates, she laboured to clamber up on the bridge again. 
But the willow-bough she held broke off from the trunk, and she was on 
the point of falling heavily among reeds when a strong hand from above 
seized and saved her. A wandering hosier had been witness to the little 
scene, and hurried up to help the poor girl. 

" Everything in jts place !" repeated he, laughing, as he lifted her up 
and set her upon terra firma; and -he triecbto set the cracked willow- 
lx>ugh straight again, but he could not succeed, it stubbornly refused to 
return to ** its right f^ace," so he stuck it into the soft earth, saying, " Grow 
there if thou canst, and supply the folks at the hall with a flute, if they 
mend their manners ; with a cane, if they don't !" And, gathering up his 
chattels, the pedkr passed on through the gates, to display them in the 
servants' halL Meantime, uproarious tumult reigned in the banquetiDg- 
room, unseemly songs, ooanae jests, and rude laughter mingling with the 
many-toned bark of dogs, for the hounds had been called in to share the 
day's sport to the end ; wine and ale foamed in pitcher and glass, and the 
dogs were made to drink with their masters. The pedlar was soon sum- 
moned to bring in his pack, but only as a jest ; the wine was in and the 
sense was out; ale was poured into a stocking, and he was bidden to 
swallow it down quickly. But in another moment the humour of the party 
took another turn; whole herds of cattle, broad lands and peasants* 
cottages, were set upon one card, were lost and won. 

" Everything in its place !" repeated the pedlar, when he was safe out 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, as he called the banquet-room. "The open 
road, the King's highway, that is my proper place ; in that Hall I am quite 
out of my element." And the little goose-girl, standing behind a stile, 
nodded to him a grateful flEurewelL 

Days and weeks passed away, and the broken willow-bough that Um 
pedlar had stuck into the soft mould of the moat was stOl fresh and green, 
and even thrust out new shoots; the little goose-girl saw that it must hare 
taken root, and she quite rejoiced over it ; it was her tree, she thought 
But while the willow sprig throve so well, at the Hall everything throve 
ill ; drinking and gambling, these were the two notes on which the Ixnd 
of the Hall rang the changes, and six years had not fully passed away 
when he wandered with scrip and staff, a ruined man, banished the home 
of his fathers ; and that home was purchased by a hosier, the very same 
who had been made a laughing-stodc in his banquefe-room, and made to 
drink ale out of a stocking. Thrift and honesty, that had been his rule of 
life; and now the pedlar was Lord of the Hall, and from that hour a card 
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was neyer seen in it " Paper was meant for something better/' was be 
wont to say ; " bnt when the Evil One first saw God's Book, he determined 
he would have his Bible too, and so he invented cards." 

The new Lord of the HaU hastened to take to himself a wife, and who 

* 

should she be bat the little goose-girl, then grown up into a good, pious, 
and modest maiden ! Her gentle nature stood her in stead of gentle blood, 
and in her new attire she moved as refined, courteous, and noble as any 
high-bom lady in the land. And now came happy and peaceful times for 
the Old Hall, the lady ruling all within, and her husband all without, and 
blessing seemed to rest on all their labour& The moats were drained, and 
fruit-trees planted in their place; the rooms were all kept clean, the 
floors bright as a mirror, and in the state saloon sate Madam, with her 
daughters and her maidens, the long winter evenings through, spinning 
wool and flax. And every Sunday evening the Bible was read aloud to 
the whole assembled household, read by the Councillor himself, for a 
Councillor was the pedlar in his old age. And children grew up aroimd 
him, and children's children, and all were well brought up, though not all 
were gifted with an equal portion of sense, — that could not be expected in 
any fEunily. 

And all this time the willow-bough without had grown, and spread, 
and flourished, a laige magnificent tree. " It is our genealogical tree," the 
old folks were wont to say ; and they bade their children hold it in all 
honour, and especially they impressed this upon those among them who, 
as aforesaid, were not over^burdened with brains. 

And now the hundred years are gone and past, our own generation has 
succeeded. The lake has become a marsh, an oblong strip of water encased 
in stone is all that remains of the moat, and over it a splendid old tree 
droops its branches, a willow-tree ; it stauds there as though to prove how 
beautiful a willow-tree may be, if it is but left alone and suffered to grow 
in its own way. Storms have at times handled it roughly, the trunk is 
deft asunder from the crown almost to the root, and grass and flowers 
grow in all the crevices, especially near the crown, where the great boughs 
are parted ; wind and weather have conveyed mould enough to supply a 
perfidct little hanging garden ; chickweed, raspberries, nay, even a tiny little 
servico-shrub has taken root there, and, slender and delicate, grows 
embedded in the old willow-tree, reflecting itself in the black water \( hen- 
ever the wind drives the duckweed aside into a comer of the stream. A 
little fbotp>path leads past the tree over the fields. 

And high on the bank near the wood, oonmaanding a charming prospect, 
stands the New Hall : the old one has been razed to the ground, wiped out 
of the landscape, as it were. The New Hall is large and splendid, the 
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steps leading up to the door look like a bower of roses and large-Ieaxed 
plants ; the window-panes are marvellously bright, and the lawn on which 
they open is as smoothly green as though it were swept morning and 
evening. The saloons within are rich with costly paintings, and with 
chairs and couches of splendid velvet and silk, and so cleverly constructed 
that they can almost walk on their own legs : there are tables with marble 
8labs, books bound in morocco with gilt edges. For rich people dwell 
here now, and grand people too, with the title of Baron ! 

" Everything in its place !*' is still the family motto, and accordingly 
the pictures that had once hung in all glory and honour on the walls of 
the Old Hall have been banished to the gallery leading to the servants' 
room. Among the " old rubbish," as they were called, were two quaint 
old portraits, one of a grave-looking man wearing a wig and a crimson 
coat, the other of a lady fair, her hair powdered and combed back after 
the antique fashion, and holding a red rose in her hand. Both pictures 
were encircled with a wreath of willow-boughs ; they are xwrtraits of the 
old Councillor and his wife, from whom the present occupants of the HaU 
claim descent. The pictui'es are in tolerable preservation, except that 
they are pierced with small round holes innumerable, the juvenile Barons 
having used them as targets when they were trying their skiU with the 
cross-bow. 

" But they are not really of our family ," remarked one of the young 
Barons. " He was a pedlar, and she was a goose-girl. They were not 
like our papa and mamma 1" 

" Mere rubbish " were these old pictures ! '* Everything in its place V 
so the great-grand-parents were sent to the servants* gallery. 

The httlc Barons have a tutor ; he is a clergyman's son, and lives at 
the Hall. One day the tutor, his pupils, and their eldest sister, who had 
lately been confirmed, went out for a walk; they took* the path leading 
past the old willow-tree, and as they went the young girl made herself a 
bouquet of wild-flowers and green sprays. "Everything in its place!** 
and out among the green fields, in the fresh morning air, these children of 
Danish soil looked as fair as any bouquet of rich-hned exotica. But while 
her fingers were busy, her ears were open to hear every word the tutor 
was saying ; it pleased her right well to hear him speak of the beauty of 
Nature, and of that beauty more excellent than Nature^s, moral beauty, — 
to hear him tell of the gallant deeds and heroic lives of the great men and 
noble women of history. For hers was a thoroughly happy and healthful 
mind ; noble and elevated thoughts were natural to her, and she had a 
heart large enough to embrace and love all that God has created. 

The party stopped at the old willow-tree ; the youngest of the yoong 
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Barons wanted to have a flute cut for him out of it ; his tutor broke off a 
bough for the purpose. 

'* Oh, don't do it, pray I" cried the young Baroness ; but her protest 
eame too lute, it was done. " Oh, you should not touch our famous old 
tree, I love it so much ! they all laugh at me at home about it, but I don't 
care for that. There is a legend about this tree " 

And she went on to relate what we have heard already about the Old 
Hall, the goose-girl and the pedlar who met there for the first time, 
the ancestors of the family at the New Hall, and of the young Baroness 
herBclf. 

" They would not be ennobled, those good, honest old folks," added 
she. " They were fond of the proverb, ' Everything in its place !* and 
they never would buy themselves a title to higher rank than they could 
claim by birth. It was their son, my grandfother, who was made a Baron ; 
he was a very learned man, was much respected and beloved by Princes 
and Princesses, and used to go to all their grand festivities. He was his 
parents' &vourite, too ; I don't know why, but I do love those old folks so 
much ; I always think there must have been something so home-like, so 
patriarchal, about that Old Hall, with the mistress of the house sitting 
spinning among her maidens, and the old Councillor reading the Bible 
aloud." 

" Yes, they were excellent people, right-minded j)eople 1" replied the 
tutor ; and he forthwith fell into a discourse upon the difference between 
the aristocracy and the burgher-flEunilies ; no one who heard his en- 
thusiasm for the old nobility could have imagined that he himself was 
plebcian-bom. 

" It is glorious to belong to a race that has made itself illustrious ! 
glorious to know that the blood that flows in one's own veins is the same 
that has glowed like living fire in the good cause of old ! glorious to claim 
as one's own rightful heritage a name that is, as it were; a passport eveiy- 
where. So long as the nobles are noble, who shall deny them honour and 
precedence ? I know that the fashion of the time is to decry respect for 
our old nobility as a stupid, worn-out prejudice, and to assume that the 
lower we descend into the mud of poverty and obscurity, the brighter will 
be the gems of true goodness to be found glistening among the rubbish. 
But that is not my way of thinking, for it is perfectly mad, utterly false. 
Many examples of true nobility of soul may be found among the nobly bom ; 
I could cite several, but I will instance only one, which I learnt firom my 
mother. She was staying at a great house, my grandmother had been 
nurse, or some such thing, to its mistress; my mother was in the parlour 
with the old lord when he noticed a poor old woman hobbling, upon 
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crutches, into the courtyard : she used to come once eyery week for a 
small pension. ' Poor thing !' said he, 'it is too bad for her to haTe to 
walk up here/ and ahnost as he spoke he was out of the door and down 
the steps— he, the old lord, nearly eighty years of age, himself hnnied 
down to the poor woman, to spare her the labour of walking upstairs ix^ 
fetch her money. This may seem a trivial anecdote enough, but, trivial 
as it is, it reveals a truly kindly *and noble character. Honour to all such ! 
honour to the courtesy and gentleness that smooth down the harsh banien 
between rank and rank, that acknowledge the same human nature evecy- 
where, whether it be clothed in woollen, or in purple and fine linen ! But 
as for those gentry who prate of their ' blood,' and pride themselves <m 
their i)edigrees, with less of right and of reason than high-mettled Aimb 
steeds, and who arch their necks and eyebrows in scorn at the rest of the 
world,— such as these disgrace the nobility they are too often supposed to 
represent ; they have, of their own accord, put on the ridiculous mask 
given them by Thespis, and are rightly handed over to the satinst." 

Such was the tutor's oration ; it was rather too long for the occasion, 
but then he was busy making the flute the while. 

There was a large party at the Hall that evening ; the grand sakxm 
was crowded with guests, some from the neighbourhood, some from the 
capital, a bevy of ladies richly dressed, with and without taste, a group of 
the clergy from the adjoining parishes standing in a comer together, as 
grave as though met for a funeral A fmieral party it certainly was not ; 
it was meant for a party of pleasure, but the pleasure was yet to oome. 
Music and song went on, first one of the party volunteering, then another ; 
but it was mostly music of that sort which is more delightful to the per* 
former than to the audience. The little Baron brought out his flute, but 
neither he nor his papa, who tried it after him, could make anything of it ; 
it was pronounced a perfect failure. 

" But you are a performer too, surely," quoth a witty fine gentkmaii, 
addressing the tutor ; " you are, of course, a flute-player as weU as a flute- 
maker. You are a universal genius, I hear, and genius is quite the rage 
now-a-days^nothing like genius. Gome now, lam sure you will be ao 
good as to entrance us by playing on this little instrument." And he 
handed it over, announcing in » loud voice that the tutor was going to 
favour the company with a solo on the flute. 

It was easy to see that these people wanted to make game of him, and 
he refused to play ; but they pressed him so long and so urgently, that at 
last, in very weariness, he took the flute and raised it to his lips. 

It was a strange flatel A sound issued from it, loud, shrill, and 
ibrating as that sent forth by a steam-engine, nay, louder £ar; it thrilled 
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right through tho honse, through garden and woodland, miles out into the 
country, and with the sound came also a strong, rushing wind, its stormy 
breath clearly uttering the words, " Everything in its place !** 

Forthwith the Baron, the Master of the Hall, caught up by the storm- 
wind, flew out at the window, and was shut up in the porter's lodge in a 
trice ; and the porter himself was borne up, not into the drawing-room, 
no, for that he was not fit, but into the servants' hall, where the proud, 
finical flunkeys, in their silk stockings, shook with horror to see such a 
low person sit down at table with them. 

But, in the grand saloon, the young Baroness was wafted up to the 
seat of honour, where she was right worthy to sit,— and the tutor's place 
was beside her. There they sat together, for all the world like bride and 
bridegroom. An old Count, descended from one of the noblest houses in 
the land, retained his seat, not so much as a breath of air disturbing him. 
For the flute was strictly just. And the witty young gentleman who had 
been the occasion of all this tumult was whirled out head foremost to join 
geese and gander in the poultry-yard. 

Half a mile out in the country, the flute wrought wonders. The 
fieumly of a rich merchant, who drove with four horses, were all precipi- 
tated from the carriage-window, and two £Eurmez8, who had of late grown 
too wealthy to know their nearest relations, were pufiisd into a ditch. 
It was a dangerous flute. Lucky that at the first sound it uttered it 
cr^ked in twain, and was then put safely by in the tutor's pocket " Every- 
thing in its place 1" 

Next day no more was said about the adventure than if it had never 
happened. The afGedr was hushed up, and all things were in -the same 
order as before, save that the two old portraits of the pedlar and the 
goose-girl continued to hang on the walls of the saloon, whither the storm- 
wind had blown them. Here some connoisseur chanced to see them, and, 
as he pronounced them to be painted by a mastej>hand, they were cleaned 
and restored, and ever after held in honour. Their value had not been 
known before. 

" Everything in its place !" so shall it be all in good time, never fear! 
^Dot in this world, though—that would be expecting rather too much. 
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THE NISSE AT THE GROCER'S. 

THERE was once a Student — a proper Student ; he lived in an attic, 
and possessed just nothing at all. There was also a Grocer — a proper 
Grocer ; he lived in a comfortable room, and i)ossessed the whole house. 
So the Nisse clung to the Grocer, for the Grocer could give him, every 
Christmas-eve, a bowl of gruel, with such a great lump of butter in it I 
The Student could not afford him that ; so the Nisse dwelt in the shop, 
and was right comfortable there. 

One evening the Student came by the back-door into the shop to bny 
candles and cheese; he had no servant to fetch these things for him. 
They gave him what he wanted, he paid the money, and the Grocer, and 
Madam, his wife— she was a woman ! she had uncommon gifts of speech ! 
— both nodded " Good evening " to him. The Student nodded in return, 
and was turning away, when his eye fell upon something that was printed 
on the paper in which his cheese was wrapped, and he stood still to read 
it It was a leaf torn out of an old book, a book that ought never to have 
been torn up, a book full of rare old poetry. 

"Plenty more, if you like it," quoth the Grocer; "I gave an old 
woman some cofifee-beans for it; you shall have the whole for eight- 
pence." 

" Thank you," said the Student ; " let me have it instead of the cheese. 
I can very well sup off bread and butter, and it would be a sin and a 
shame for such a book as this to be torn up into scrape. Yon are an 
excellent man, a practical man, but as for poetry, you have no more tasto 
for it than that tub !'* 

Now tliis speech sounded somewhat rudely, but it was spoken in jest; 
the Student laughed, and tlie Grocer laughed too. But the Nisse felt 
extremely vexed that such a speech should be made to a Grocer who was 
a householder and sold the best butter. 

So when night was comoj the shop shut up, and all, except the Student, 
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were gone to bed, the Nisse stole away Madam's tonguc^^she did not 
want it while she slept. And now whatever object he put it upon not 
only received forthwith the faculty of speech, but was able to express its 
thoughts and feelings to the fall as well as Madam herself. Fortunately 
the tongue could bo in only one place at a time, otherwise there would 
have been a rare tumult and talkation in the shop, all speaking at once. 

And the Nisse put the tongue on the tub wherein all the old news- 
papers lay. " Is it really true," he asked, " that you do not know what 
poetry is ?" 

" Don't I know !" replied the Tub; "it is something that is put into 
the newspapers to fill them up. I should think I had more of it in me 
than the Student has, though I am only a Tub at the Grocer's r 

And the Nisse put the tongue on the coffee-mill, — oh, how bravely it 
worked then ! — and he put it on the money-box and on sundry other 
articles, and h^ asked them all the same question, and all gave much the 
same answer; all were of the same opinion, and the opinion of the 
multitude must be respected. 

*' Now for the Student !" and the Nisse glided very softly up the back- 
stairs leading to the Student's attic. There was light witliin, and the 
Nisse peeped through the key-hole to see what the Student was about. He 
was reading in his new-found treasure, the torn old book. But oh, how 
glorious ! A bright sunbeam, as it were, shot out from the £ook, ex- 
panding itself into a mighty, broad-stemmed tree, which raised itself on 
high and spread its branches over the Student. Every leaf on the tree 
was fresh and green, every flower was like a graceful, girlish head, the 
£ftce8 of some lit up with eyes dark, thrilling, and passionate, and others 
animated by serene blue orbs, gentle as an angel's. And every fruit 
was like a glittering star, and such delicious melody was wafted around ! 

No, such glory and beauty as this never could the little Nisse have 
imagined. And, mounted on tip-toe, he stood peeping and peeping, till at 
last the bright light Vithin died away, till the Student blew out his lamp 
and went to bed. Nor even then could little Nisse tear himself away, for 
soft, sweet music still floated around, lulling the Student to rest. 

" This is beyond compare I" exclaimed the little Nisse ; " this could I 
never have anticipated ! I believe I will stay with the Student hence- 
forth." But he paused, and reflected, and reasoned coolly with himself, 
and then he sighed, " The Student has no gruel to give me." So down he 
went ; yes, back he went to the Grocer's ; and it was well that he did, for 
the Tub had, meantime, nearly worn out Madam's tongue, by giving out 
through one ring all that was rumbling within it, and was just on the 
point of taming in order to give out the same through the other ring, when 
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the Kisee came and took the tongae back to Madam. But from that time 
eyerything in the shop was always of the same opimon as the Tub, and aU 
trusted it implicitly, and respected it to such a degiee, that when of an 
evening the Grocer read his newspaper aloud, the whole shop invariably 
believed it was the Tub holding forth. 

But the little Nisse was no longer content to stay quietly in the shop, 
listening to all the wit and wisdom to be gathered there ; no, as soon aa 
over the lamp gleamed from the attic-chamber he was gone ; that slight 
thread of lamp-light issuing from under the Student's door acted upon him 
as it were a strong anchor-rope drawing him upward ; he must away to 
peep through the key-hol& And then he felt a tumult of pleasure within 
him, a feeling such as we all have kDown while gazing on the glorious sea 
when the Angel of the Storm is passing over it ; and then he would burst 
out weeping, he knew not why, but they were happy, blessed tears. Oh, 
delightful beyond conception would it have been to sit with the Student 
under the tree I but that would be too much happiness ; content was he 
and right glad of the key-hole. And there he would stand for hours in the 
draughty jyassage, with the bleak autumn-wind blowing down from the 
trap-door in the roof full upon him ; but the enthusiastic little spirit never 
heeded the cold, nor, indeed, felt it at all until the light in the attic had 
been extinguished, and the sweet music had died awf^ in the mournful 
night-wind. Ugh ! then he did shake and shiver, and crept back into his 
comfortable warm comer. And when Christmas-eve came, and the great 
lump of butter in his gruel— ah I then he felt that the Grocer was his 
master, after all ! 

But one midnight the Nisse was awaked by a terrible rat-tat upon the 
window-shutters ; a crowd of people outside were shouting with all their 
might and main ; the watchman was sounding his alarum ; the whole 
street was lit up with a blaze of flame. Fire I where was it? at the 
Grocer's, or next door? The tumult was beyond description. Madam, 
in her bewilderment, took her gold earrings oflf her ears and put them in 
her pocket, by way of saving something ; the Grocer was in a state of 
excitement about his bonds, the maid wild for her silk mantilla. Every 
one would fain rescue whatsoever he deemed most precious ; so would the 
little Nisse. In two bounds he was upstairs, in the attic. The Student 
was standing at the open window, calmly admiring the fire, which was in 
the neighbour's house, not theirs ; the marvellous book lay on the table, 
the little Nisse seized it, put it into his rod cap, and held it aloft with both 
hands ; the most precious thing the house possessed was saved ! Away he 
darted with it, sprang upon the roof, and in a second was seated on the 
chimney-pot, the glorious raging flames like a halo around him, both 
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hands grasping firml; the little red cap wherein lay hia treasure. And 
now he knew where his heart was, felt that the Student was really his 
master ; but when the firs was eitinguished, and be recoveted his senses, 
— what then? "I will divide my allegiance between them," qnoth he; "I 
cannot quite give np the Orocer, becanse of my bowl of gruel." 

Now this was r^ly quite human, though it was a epirit who said it. 
Don't we all of as oleave to the Qrocer,— for the lore of hia butter and his 
grits? 
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A THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. 

YES, a thousand years hence they will cross the wide ocean, wafted 
through the air on the wings of steam. A thousand years hence will 
the rising generation of America come to pay our poor old Europe a visit 
of curiosity and compliment. They will make the tour of our antique 
monuments and dust-buried cities, just as we, in our own present time, 
travel hence to gaze on the crumbling glories of South Asia. 

Yes, a thousand years hence ! 

Still will the Thames, the Danube, and the Bhine flow on ; still will 
Mont Blanc rear his majestic, hoary forehead to the clouds ; still will tlie 
Northern Lights dance and flash above the snowy plains of Scandinavia. 
But generation upon generation will be dust, whole armies of the mighty 
will have sunk into oblivion, even as now the sages and warriors of the 
olden time slumber forgotten beneath many a green mound where the 
wealthy corn-grower sets up a bench, that he may sit and overlook his 
waving fields of wheat. 

"To Europe!" the watchword passes from one young American to 
another ; '' to Europe, the home of our fiaithers^ the continent dear to 
memory and to fancy,— to Europe !" 

And now the air-ship is freighted and sped ; it is crowded with pas- 
sengers, for the air-voyage is so much more rapid than that Vy sea, and the 
electro-magnetic thread has telegraphed far and wide the advantages of 
this mighty air-caravan. And now it hovers over Europe ; the coasts of 
'Ireland are visible first, but the passengers are asleep, and do not care to 
be waked till they reach England ; they would fain tread the earth where 
Shakespeare trod— so say the intellectual among them ; others refer to it 
as the land of politics, of commerce, and manufactures. 

So they sojourn here throughout one whole day ; so much and so little 
time hafi this very fast generation to devote to England and Scotland 

And now for France, the land of Charlemagne and Napoleon. Uolierts 
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too, is mentdoned, the learned have a little talk about the classical aud 
romantic schools, snch as they were in the far-off days of old, and a little 
enthusiasm is got up fbr heroes, bards, and men of science unknown to us, 
to whom Paris has yet to give birth* 

Again flies the ativsteamer over the country whence Columbus sailed, 
where Cortes first saw the light, and where Calderon sang dramas in 
melodious Terse. Beautiful women, black-eyed, and graceful in motion as a 
wave of the sea, still dwell and make their bowers among those blooming 
valleys, and the Cid and the Alhambra still live in their old wild songs. 

And now through the air to Italy, where Bome once sat as a Queen on 
her Seven Hills. Alas 1 the Eternal City is wiped out from the world, the 
Campagna is a desert; one solitary fragment of wall is shown to the 
traveller as a relic of St. Peter's ; but there are strong doubts as to its being 
genuine. 

Hence to Greece, to sleep one night in the grand hotel on the top of 
Mount Olympus. That is enough for Greece ; now away to the Bosphorus, 
there to alight for a few hours and see the spot where Byzantium stood ; a 
few poor fiishermen are found spreading their nets ; they have legends to 
tell of the hix gardens of the harem that bloomed here in the time of the 
Ottomans. 

There are vestiges of once proud cities to be traced on the shores of 
the Danube ; cities whereof we know nought aze glanced at as the airnship 
flies on. Here and there the mighty caravan is lowered, and the passengers 
alight, but only for an hour or two, and then the steamer again bounds 
upwards. 

See, yonder lies Germany, which was once intertwined with a thick net 
of railroads and canals ; here are the lands where Luther spoke, wher 
Goethe sang, where Mozart bore the sceptre as the master of sweet sounds. 
One day must be given to Germany, one day also to Scandinavia, the birth- 
land of Linnseus and Oersted, the home of the old heroes, whence swarmed 
forth those restless, colonising young Normans. Iceland is taken on the 
way home; the Geysers have given up their habit of boiling over. Heel 
has spent itself, but, like the saga's eternal Bnnic stone, sternly stand 
forth the bleak, rocky island amid the dashing breakers. 

^There is a good deal to see in Europe," remarks the young travelled 
American, " and we saw it thoroughly in our eight days ; for that, you 
know, is quite time enougih, as the great traveller" — ^here is mentioned the 
name of some contemporary writer—" has shown in his celebrated work, 
' Europe Seen in Eight Days.' " 
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DNDEB THE WILLOW-TREE. 
T^OWN by Kiijge the conotr; is eomewhat barren ; the town lies close b}- 
-L' the shore— a neat little town, but prettier it might be easily ; a QaI 
plain BUrroonds it, and the woods arc in the far distance. But when a 
place is thoroi^hly familiar and home-like to ns, we may often find in it 
a secret cbann, an undefined beauty, the memory whereof will excite a gigh 
and a longing thought even amid the loTeliest scenes this world can show 
IIS. Also, it must be allowed that in the outekirts of Eidge, just where a 
cluster of cottage gardens ran down to the little brooklet, which, rippling 
past them, makes its way to the sea, it is really very pleasant in summer- 
time. As for those two tittle playmates, Eanuta and Joanna, they thought 
the spot quite beautiful. They were neighbours' children ; in the garden 
of Kanute'e parents stood an elder-tree, in that of Joanna's an old willow : 
and the children used to creep under the gooseberry-hush hedge that 
Bundered the gardens, and play together. Their &vonrite haunt was the 
willow-tree ; there they would play for hours : it was somewhat dongeroua, 
for the tree leant forward over the brook, and they were often near bJling 
into the water, but out Lord takes care of little children ; were it not so, 
there would be small chance of their living to be grown men and wom^i. 
However, these children were uncommonly prudent ; as for the boy, be 
was BO shy of the water that not even in summer, when all the other 
children took such deh'ght in dabbling about in wet places, could he be 
got down to the shore ; he wss well laughed at, but he cored not fiv that 
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And one night little Joanna dreamt that she was sailing in a hoat in Kioge 
bay, and that Eannte came out thiongh the sea after her» and that the 
water first washed over his neck, and at last closed over his head ; she told 
this dream to Eannte, and after that he would no longer bear being called 
. a coward patiently ; he would insist that he had good reason to shun the 
water, and would refer triumphantly 1p Joanna's dream. He was quite 
proud of that dream, and with the water would Kanute have nought to do. 

Not only in their parents' gardens did Kanute and Joanna play 
together ; sometimes they rambled along the high roads, where alongside of 
the ditches stood a whole row of willow-trees, by no means handsome, 
certainly, they were so cut and hewed about the crowns ; but then they 
were planted for use, not for ornament. The old willow-tree in the 
children's garden was much more picturesque. 

There is a large open space in tiie town of Kioge, where in market-time 
used to stand rows of booths, with silk ribands, boots and shoes, and all 
possible things ; and, what was best of all, nice cakes of gingerbread. Now 
the man who sold these last always lodged, during market-time, with the 
parents of little Kanute, and thus came into his hands many a goodly 
piece of gingerbread, which was, of course, honestly shared with Joanna. 
But there was one thing they enjoyed still more, and that was, that the 
gingerbread-seller could tell stories about cTerything in the world, even 
atx)ut his own gingerbread ; nay, concerning this he one evening related a 
wonderful history, that made a strong impression upon the two children, 
for which reason we give it here ; it is short enough : — 

" There once lay upon the counter two cakes of gingerbread," so began 
the story ; " the one had the form of a man, with a hat on ; the other, that 
of a damsel without a hat, but with a bit of leaf-gold on her head, and 
both had faces on the side that was turned uppermost. The gingerbread 
man had a bitter ahnond for a heart, a little to the left They were left as 
samples on the counter ; they lay there so long that at last they fell in love 
with each other; but neither spoke of it, which was a pity, for silent love 
can never come to any good. ' He is a man, he must speak the first word,' 
thought the gingerbread damsel, but she would have been so glad to know 
that her afiection was returned. As for the other, he grew hotter and 
hotter internally ; at last he dreamt he was a living, moving, greedy street- 
boy, possessed of four farthings, and that he bought the little damsel and 
ate her up. And thus they lay for days and weeks together on the counter, 
and grew quite dry, and the damsel's sentiments became finer and more 
feminine stilL * It is happiness enough for me that I am beside him on 
the cotmter/ she thought, and as she thought thus she cracked in half. 
' Had she known my love, she would have held out longer,' thought he. 

2b2 
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** That is the story, and here are the two identical cakes," oondnded 
the gingerbread-seller. " They are remarkable on account of their history 
and their silent loye, which came to no good. Look ! here you haye them ;" 
and he gaye to Joanna the whole cake, and to Eanute the cracked little 
damsel. But the children were so taken with the story, they did not like 
to eat the hero and heroine of it. The next day, howeyer, they went to 
walk in Eioge churchyard, where the old wall is oyergrown with iyy, that 
winter and summer hangs oyer it like a rich green carpet, and they set*up 
the two cakes among the green leayes, in fall sunshine, and they told the 
story of these silent loyers to a flock of other children. All admired the 
story ; but when, at the end of it, all eyes turned again to the gingerbread 
pair, behold, a great big boy had seized the poor little damsel and eaten 
her ! The children shed tears of dismay ; and then, lest the poor forsaken 
cake should feel himself alone in the world, they ate the man toa But 
they neyer forgot the story. 

While these children were continually together, at the elder-bosh or 
under the willow-tree, the little girl used to sing the prettiest songs in a 
yoice clear as silyer bells ; Eanute had no such tones in his throat, bat be 
always knew the words of her songs. All the Eioge folk who passed by 
when Joanna was singing would stop to listen, and say, " What a sweet 
yoice that little creature has !" 

Those were blessed days ; they were not to last for eyer. The little 
girl's mother died ; her father remoyed to Copenhagen, and married again. 
The neighbours parted with tears, especially the children, but the elders 
promised to write to each other at least once a-year. And Eanute was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker ; he was now too big to be sofTcred to idle 
away his time ; and then he was confirmed. 

Oh, how he longed to go to Copenhagen to see little Joanna! Copen- 
hagen is only fiye miles from Eioge ; in clear weather Eanute conld aee 
the towers beyond the bay ; on his confirmation-day he could plainly dis- 
tinguish the gold cross gleaming on the summit of Frue Eirke. 

But did Joanna remember him? Yesl At Christmas-time came a 
letter from her fiather to his; they were thriying in Copenhagen, and 
Joanna's beautiful yoice had been taken notice of; she was being trained 
to sing in public ; and she herself sent one whole riz-dollar to her old 
ueighbours at Eioge, that they might drink her health on Christmas-di^ ; 
and her own hand had added a postscript to the letter, and in it she said, 
" Eind greetings to Eanute !" 

He wept for joy. £yery day had Joanna been in his thoughts, and now 
he knew that she, too, was not unmindful of him. The older he grew, the 
more he grew fixe<i in one idea, yiz., that she must be his little wife« 
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When he thought this, a smile would steal oyer his &ce, and he would 
sew on 80 energetically, he nearly sewed his finger to his shoe-soles ; but 
that mattered not He would not be mute, like the two gingerbread 
cakes; he had learned wisdom from that story. 

At last came the time when he was to go to Copenhagen. He had a 
master there. How glad Joanna would bo, and how surprised ! She was 
now seventeen years of age, he nineteen. He would have bought a 
wedding-ring before he started, but he bethought him that he could got it 
better in Copenhagen. He took a hasty leave of his parents ; quickly he 
trudged away through autumn rain and mist, the yellow leaves falling 
around him ; wet to the skin, he reached Copenhagen, and went straight to 
his new master. 

The following Sxmday he had destined for paying his visit to Joanna's 
&ther. He had on his best clothes, and his new hat from Kioge. He 
found the house, and walked up staircase after staircase; it almost 
made him giddy to think how folk were crowded above each other in this 
great city. He entered a pleasant, well-furnished room, and was kindly 
received by Joanna's fother ; madam, her step-mother, was a stranger to 
him, but she gave him her hand and a cup of coffee. 

'' Joanna will be pleased to see thee," said her father ; " ah ! I have 
great joy and pride in that girl, thank Grod ! She has her own chamber, 
and pays us for it" And he knocked at his daughter's door, as cere- 
moniously as though she had been a stranger, and they were bidden come 
in. Well, this was charming ! the Queen herself could not have a prettier 
room, Eanute thought There were curtains down to the ground, there 
was a real velvet arm-chair, there were flowers, and pictures, and a looking- 
glass one might almost run into ; it was as big as a door. Kanute saw all 
this at a glance, and yet he hardly seemed to see anything but Joanna : 
and she was so altered, Kanute had never imagined she was so beautiful ! 
so graceful too ! there was not a girl like her in Kioge. For a moment she 
looked with a startled glance at Kanute, but only one moment ; then she 
ran up to him almost as though she would have kissed him ; she did not 
kiss him, but she was very near doing it Oh, she was indeed glad to see 
the friend of her childhood 1 Did not tears stand in her eyes ? And then 
she had so many questions to ask about everything, from Kanuto's parents 
down to the old elder-bush and willow, which last she called " Mother 
Elder" and " Father Willow." She recollected everything, even the story 
of the two gingerbread cakes that lay together on the counter, and then 
she laughed so heartily ! But Kanute's cheeks burned and his heart beat 
80 fast 1 One thing was certain, she had not grown proud. He saw that 
it was to please her that her father invited him to stay for the rest of the 
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GTening, and she poured out the tea, and her own hand offered him a cup. 
And after tea she took a book and read aloud, and then she sang, and the 
tears ran down Eanute's cheeks the while. He was ashamed of himself, 
and felt thoroughly stupid, and yet she pressed his hand and seemed 
pleased. It was an incomparable evening, such an evening as spoils one's 
sleep for the night ; and we may be sure Eanute did not sleep. And at 
leave-taking, Joanna's father said, " Ah, you won't quite forget us, then? 
Don't let the winter go away without seeing us again." 

He resolved he would soon go again. But meanwhile, after his day's 
work was ended, Eanute used to walk through the town, and his walk 
always took him through the street where Joanna lived, and he would kx>k 
up at her window, which was usually lighted, and once he could discern 
the shadow of her face on the window-curtain; that was a fortunate 
evening! '* In a few days I shall see her again, and then I will teU her 
what is on my mind— that she must be my little wife ! Certainly, I am 
only a poor journeyman shoemaker, but I wiU become a master ; I will 
work and strive so hard." And he paid his second visit, but, how unlucky ! 
they were going out But Joanna pressed his hand, and promised to send 
him on the following Wednesday a ticket for a concert at which she was 
going to sing ; she wanted him to hear her. How kind that was of her ! 
and on Wednesday the ticket came, and he went. She looked and sang 
beautifully ; even the Eing smiled at her, as though it were a pleasure to 
him to see her, and the people clapped and applauded her, and Kanute 
with them. How small, how insignificant he felt 1 but it mattered not, he 
loved her so unspeakably ; and she ? she certainly loved him, and he was 
the man— he must speak the first word. 

He went to see her the third time ; he felt as solemn as though be were 
going to church. Joanna received him alone ; this was just what he wished. 
'* I am so glad you are come !" she said ; " I had half a mind to send 
my father to you, but I had a fancy that you would come this evening of 
your own accord. And I have something to tell you ; next Friday I am 
going to France." 

The room whirled round before Eanute's eyes as she spoke, his heart 
seemed ready to burst, but no tears came into his eyes. But Joanna's 
grew moist, for she saw that ho was grieved. " Ton dear, fiuthfol fellow r* 
she said, and at this Eanute's tongue was loosed, and he told her how 
passionately he loved her. But as he spoke, Joanna turned deadly pale ; 
she let go his hand, and replied in a grave, sad voice, " Don't make yourself 
and me unhappy, Eanute ! I will always be a good sister to you, but 
nothing more," and she stroked his burning forehead with her soft band. 
" God gives us all the strength we need, if we do but will it," she added. 
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At this moment her step-mother entered. " Eannte is quite beside himself 
because we are going away," said Joanna to her. And she patted his arm 
as if he were a child. " Now, do be a man ! be good and rational^ as in the 
old times under the willow-tree, when we both were children." 

The old people thought they had only been talking about Joanna's 
journey ; they were very kind to Kanute, but he was utterly bewildered ; 
his thoughts seemed like a broken thread, carried to and fro by the wind. 
Joanna handed him his tea, and sang, as before, but all seemed changed. 
When he rose to go, Eanute did not offer his hand, but she took it, saying, 
" Won't you give your sister your hand at parting, my old playmate, my 
brother ?" And her tears fell as she repeated the word " brother," — but 
that did him little good. And so they parted. 

And Joanna sailed to France ; Kanute remained in Copenhagen, flis 
comrades asked what made him so silent and moody, and bade him enjoy 
himself while his youth lasted. But Kanute could not shaie in their 
pleasures ; they would have taken him to places where, he felt, he could 
not take Joanna, and she was always with him in thought. So he spent 
the evenings in wandering alone, past the house where she had dwelt : her 
little window was now dark, dreary, and empty. So seemed all the world 
to Eanute. The winter came on and the waters froze ; but when spring 
followed, the ice broke up, and the first steamer started. A longing for 
travel came over him ; out into the world would he go, only not too near 
France. 

So he buckled on his knapsack, and wandered through Germany, from 
town to town; not till he reached the famous old city of Nuremberg did 
he rest. Nuremberg is a wonderful town, as quaint as if it had been 
cut out of an old picture. The streets run on according to their own 
sweet will ; the houses don't seem to trouble themselves about standing 
evenly in rows ; balconies with tiny towers, scroll-work, and statues spring 
forward over the pavement, and high up from the strangely-formed roofs 
run out into the middle of the streets gutters shaped like dragons or 
wonderfully long-bodied dogs. 

On the market-place stood Eanute with his knapsack on his back, near 
him splashed one of those old fountains, where the curious old images 
representing personages in the Bible or in history stand amid the sparkling 
streams of water. A pretty servant-lassie was just fetching water from 
the fountain ; she offered her pitcher to Eanute, and pitying the poor lad's 
weary looks, gave him a rose out of her posy. This seemed to him a good 
omen. And now the tones of the organ reached his ears ; it sounded so 
home-like, reminding him of Eidge church. He entered the great cathedra] ; 
the sun shone through its coloured window-panes, and threw brilliant 
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lights among the tall slender pillars ; he felt happier— calm peace and 
pious trust filled his soul. 

He resolved to sojourn at Nuremberg ; he sought out a good master, 
abode with him, and learned the language of the country. 

The old graves round the town have been converted into tiny kitchen- 
gardens, but the high walls with their heavy towers still remain ; the rope- 
maker twists his ropes on the wooden gallery along the wall towards the 
town, and here and there, from holes and crevices, spring forth elder- 
bushes, which hang their branches over the small, lowly dwellings beneath. 
In one of these houses dwelt Kanute's master, and close over the 
little attic-chamber where he slept the elder drooped its boughs. He 
remained here through the summer and the following winter, but, when 
spring came, he could bear it no longer. The elder was in full blossom, 
and the scent of the flowers brought back to him so vividly his own garden 
at Kioge, and therefore Kanute left his master, and sought out another 
fiftrther in the town, where elder-trees grew not 

Close by one of the old walled bridges, opposite a water-mill, he found 
his next resting-place. The river flowed on, hemmed in by houses decorated 
with old tumble-down balconies ; one could almost fancy the houses had a 
mind to shake them down into the water. Here grew no fragrant elder- 
bushes, hero scarce even could a flower-pot be seen ; but hero, neverthelesB, 
stood a withered old willow-tree, clinging fast to the house nearest it» as 
though to escape being torn away by the stream, and stretching its boughs 
,over the water, just like the willow*tree in Joanna's old garden at Kioge. 
So he had fled from " Mother Elder '* to " Father Willow," and the old tree 
looked so home-like on bright moonlight evenings ! He oonld not endnre 
it. Why not? Ask the Willow, ask the fragrant Elder! He bade his 
master good-bye, and quitted Nuremberg. 

To no one did he ever speak of Joanna, he kept his grief within him, 
and many a strange fancy he had. It seemed to him that the strap of his 
knapsack tightened him so that he could hardly breathe ; he loosened it, 
but felt no difference. Only half his world was without him, the other lay 
within, deep in his heart 

But when he saw mountains there came some relief; tears swelled to 
his eyes, and he breathed more freely. The Alps seemed to him like the 
folded wings of the earth, glorious wings, which, when spread open^ dis- 
played pictures of black woods, foaming waters, clouds, and snow. " At 
the last day the earth will lift up its great wings, fly into the bosom of its 
Maker, and buret like a bubble in the beams of His unapproachaUe light 
When will that day come ?* he sighed. 

Silently he wandered through a land that seemed to him like a verdant 
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fruit-garden ; pretty laoemakers nodded to him from the wooden balconies 
of the houses, the mountain-tops glowed in the red eyening sun, and still 
lakes lay gleaming amid the dark trees ; then he thought of the shore at 
Kioge bay, but it was with quiet sadness, no longer with agony. And 
when he beheld the Rhine rushing forward, rolling, roaring, and breaking 
into wreaths of snow-white foam, the rainbow fluttering like a loose riband 
above it, he remembered the noisy, riotous water of the mill at Eidge. He 
loved the Rhine, and would have tarried in its neighbourhood, but he could 
not; there were too many elders and willows. So he crossed the Alps ; 
over thistles, Alpine roses, and snow, he passed out into the warm summer 
sun. He had bidden farewell to the northern lands, and was now among 
chestnut groves and vineyards, the mountains standing up like a wall 
between him and his past. This was as it should be. 

He abode at Milan, working under a Qerman master, who, with his good 
old wife, took a great liking to the quiet foreign lad, who spoke so little, 
laboured so diligently, and bore himself always as a pious Christian. And 
now it seemed as though the heavy burden had been lifted from off his 
heart. He loved to mount to the roof of that splendid marble dome ; he 
could have fimcied the fairies had shapen it out of northern snow, and 
carved and fretted it into its numberless bas-reliefs^ its one himdred and 
four tapering spires, its two thousand statues. From every comer, every 
aroh, every pinnacle, those white statues smiled upon him ; atx)ve him 
extended the blue sky, below him lay the city and the 'wide green plains of 
Lombardy, shut in towards the north by the high mountains with their 
eternal snow. He often thought of the old church at Eidge, and the ivy 
wreaths trailing over the red walls ; but he longed not for them ; here, 
behind the mountains, would he be buried. 

He had lived for a year at Milan ; it was now three years since he had 
left his homa One day his master treated him to the opera. From the 
floor to the roof, ip seven rows of curtained boxes, sat ladies with bouquets 
in their hands, as though it were a ball ; the light was as dazzling as the 
brightest sunshine, the music was so loud and beautiful, far more beauti- 
ful than that he had heard at Copenhagen, — but then Joanna was there. 
Surely it was magic 1 the curtain rose, and before his eyes stood Joanna 
herself, clad in silk and gold, and with a crown on her head ; she sang, she 
smiled, as only Joanna could sing and smile, and she looked straight at 
Eanute. 

Poor fellow ! he seized his master's hand and shouted " Joanna !" but 
the music drowned his voice, and his master nodded and answered, " To 
be sure it is Joanna ;" and he took out a printed paper, and showed Eanute 
her name at full length on it. No, it was not a dream! and every one 
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applauded, and flung flowers and wreaths at her feet. And when the 
performance was over, the people crowded round her carriage, and drew it, 
and Eanute was among the foremost ; and when they had reached her 
house, he stood close by the carriage-door. The light shone on her gentle 
face as she stepped out, and smiled, and spoke her thanks so sweetly, and 
Eanute looked full at her, and she looked direct at him, but she did not 
recognize him. A grand gentleman with a star on his breast gave her his 
arm as she entered the house ; he was her betrothed. 

Eanute heard this repeated from one to another ; he went straight 
home, and began packing his knapsack. No entreaties could detain him ; 
he was told winter was coming on, the snow was already &Uing up in the 
mountains; it mattered not, wherever the slow, heavy waggon had a 
path made for it, he could follow, his knapsack on his back, his staff in 
hand. 

He had wandered till late in the evening, he was weary, and saw neither 
village nor hostel near ; the stars twinkled above, his knees tottered, his 
head was dizzy ; down in the valley below him stars were gleaming out 
also ; it was as though the sky was spread below as well as above him. 
Brighter and brighter grew these stars of the earth ; at last he compre- 
hended that a little town glittering with lights lay beneath ; he collected 
all his strength, walkccl on, and reached a miserable inn. 

Four-^md-twenty hours he tarried here, he needed rest so much, and 
the valleys were full of half-melted snow. But a poor wandering minstrel 
came that way, and he played an old Danish melody, and then Eanute 
could rest no longer, he must fain hasten back to Denmark. Never had 
he confessed his home-sickness, no one knew his inmost soul. In the only 
letter his parents had written to him during the last twelve months, he 
read these words, " Thou art hardly a true Dane I Thou lovest foreign 
lands, and we love our own home." So thought his parents, and he had 
never gaiosayed it 

It was evening, he was trudging along on the open highroad ; it was 
freezing, and the country grew flatter and less sheltered as he walked on ; 
by the way-side stood an old willow-tree ; the whole scene looked quite 
Danish and home-like. Weak and way-worn, he seated himself under the 
willow-tree, his head drooped, his eyes dosed. He felt that the willow 
bowed its branches towards him ; nay, the tree had become a vigorous old 
man— Father Willow himself— and lifted him, the weary son, upon his 
arms, and bore liim bock to his Danish home near the open shore — to 
Eidge ibay, to the garden of his childhood. Yes, it was actually the 
Willow-tree from Eioge, that had gone out into the world to seek him ; and 
now he was found, and borne home to the tiny garden by the brooknaide ; 
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and there stood Joanna, in her splendid array, and with the gold crown on 
her head, as he had seen her last, and she said, " Welcome !" And close in 
front of him stood two wondrous figures, and these were the two celebrated 
gingerbread cakes, man and woman ; but they looked fax more hnman, far 
more life-like, than in his childhood, and they spoke to him too. " Thanks !" 
said they both. " Thou hast loosed our tongues ; thou hast taught us 
freely to speak our thought, else it can never come to good. Ours has 
come to good at last ; we are betrothed !" And the two figures went hand 
in hand through the streets of Eioge, up to the church, and Eanute and 
Joanna followed, hand in hand likewise; and the church stood there as of 
old time, with its red walls and beautiful green ivy, and both the leaves of 
the great church-door opened, and the organ sent forth solemn sound, and 
the two figures walked up the aisle. " We are bridesmaid and bridesman," 
said they, and then they, stepped apart, to make room for Eanute and 
Joanna between them. And he and Joanna knelt down side by side, and 
she drooped her head over his face, and ice-cold tears dropped from her 
eyes ; that was because the ice about her heart had melted beneath the 
warmth of his strong love, and the tears fell on his burning cheeks, and — 
he awoke. 

There he sate, that cold winter evening, in a foreign land, under the 
old Willow-tree ; it was hailing, and the hard-frozen lumps beat against 
hisfiice. 

" That was the happiest hour of my life," he muttered, " but it was a 
dream. Oh, let me dream again!" and he again closed his eyes; he 
slept, he dreamt 

Next morning there was a £all of snow ; it tossed and whirled softly over 
his feet. The country-folk passed by on their way to church; they 
stopped to see who it was. There sate the young wanderer, dead, frozen 
to death— under the Willow-tree ! 
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A \aSION OF THE LAST DAT. 

'^F all the days of oar life the greatest uid moet Bolemn is the da? on 
which we die. Hast thon ever tried to realise that most Bure, most 
portentous hour, the last boor we shall spend on earth ? 

There was a certain man, an upholder of tmth and joBtice, a CHristian 
man and orthodox, so the world esteemed him. And, in eootb.'^t ma? be 
that some good thing was found in him, since in sleep, amid the Tisions of 
the night, it pleased the Father of spirits to reveal him to himself, makii^ 
manifest to him what he wse in truth, viz., one of thoee who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous and despise others. 

He vent to rest, secure that his accounts were right with all men, that 
be had paid his duee and wrought good works that da; ; of the secret 
pride of bis heart, of the harsh words that had passed his lips, be took no 
acconnt at all. And so he Blept, and in his sleep Death stood bj his bed- 
side, a glorious Angel, strong, spotless, beautiful, but unlike every other 
angel, st«m, unsmiling, pitiless of aspect. 

" Thina hour is come, and thon must fbllow me I" spake Death. And 
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Death's cold finger touched the man's feet, whereupon they became like 
ice, then touched his forehead, then his heart. And the chain that bound 
the immortal soul to clay was riven asundcTj and the soul was free to 
follow the Angel of Death. 

But during those brief seconds, while yet that awful touch thrilled 
through feot and head and heart, there passed over the dying man, as in 
great, heaving, ocean-waves, the recollection of all that he had wrought 
and felt in his whole life ; just as one shuddering glance into a whirlpool 
suffices to reveal in thought, rapid as lightning, the entire unfathomable 
depth; just as in one momentary glance at the starry heavens we can 
conceive the infinite multitude of that glorious host of unknown orbs. 

In such a retrospect the terrified sinner shrinks back into himself, and 
finding there no stay by which to cling, must feel shrinking into infinite 
nothingness; while the devout soul raises its thoughts to the Almighty, 
yielding itself up to Him in childlike trust, and praying, " Thy will be done 
in me I" 

But this man had not the childlike] mind, neither did he tremble like 
the sinner; his thoughts were still the self-praising thoughts in which he 
had &llen asleep. His path, he believed, must lead straight heavenwards, 
and Mercy, the promised Mercy, would open to him the gates. 

And, in his dream, the Soul followed the Angel of Death, though not 
without first casting one wistful glance at the couch where lay, in its 
white shroud, the lifeless Image of clay, still, as it were, bearing the im- 
press of the soul's own individuality. And now they hovered through the 
air, now glided along the ground. Was it a vast, decorated hall they were 
passing through, or a forest ? It seemed hard to tell ; Nature, it appeared, 
was formally set out for show, as in the artificial old French gardens, and 
amid its strange, carefully-arranged scenes, passed and repassed troops of 
men and women, all clad as for a masquerade. 

"Such is human life!" said the Angel of Death. 

The figures seemed more or less disguised ; those who swept by in the 
glories of velvet and gold were not all among the noblest or most digni- 
fied-looking, neither were all those who wore the garb of poverty insig- 
nificant or vulgar. It was a strange masquerade ! But mof^t strange it 
was to see how one and all carefully concealed under their clothing some- 
thing they would not have others perceive, but in vain, for each was bent 
upon discovering Ids neighbour's secret, and they tore and snatched at one 
another till, now here, now there, some part of an animal was revealed. 
In one was found the grinning head of an ape, in another the cloven foot 
of a goat, in a third the poison-fiing of a snake, in a fourth the clammy fin 
of a fish* 
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All hod in them Romo token of the animal, the animal which is fiet 
rooted in human nature, and which here was seen struggling to borst 
forth. And, however closely a man might hold his garment over it, the 
otliera would never rest till they had rent the hiding veil, and all kept 
crying out, " Ijook here I look now I here he is ! there she is T*— and every 
one mockingly laid bare his fellow's shame. 

" And what was the animal in me ?" inquired the disembodied Soul ; 
and the Angel of Death pointed to a haughty form, around whose head 
shone a bright, wide- spread glory of rainbow-coloured rays, but at whose 
heart miglit be seen lurking, half hidden, the feet of the peacock ; 12ie 
glory WAS, in fact, merely the peacock's gaudy tail. 

And as they passed on, large, foul-looking birds shrieked out from the 
lx)Ugh8 of Uio trees ; wiUi clear, intelligible, though harsh, human voioes 
they sliritiktid, " Thou that walkost with Death, dost remember me ?" All 
the evil thoughts and desires that had nestled within him from his birth 
until his death now called after him, " Remomberest thou me?" 

And the Soul sluiddered, recognizing the voices; it could not deny 
knowUnige of the evil thoughts and desires that were now tisixig up in 
witneRB against it 

** In our tlosh, in our evil nature, dwelleth no good thing," cried the 
Saul ; " but, at least, thoughts never with me ripened into acticois ; the 
w\^rUi has not seen the evil fhiit" And the Soul hurried on to pet free 
ft\)m the accusing voices; but the great black fowls swpt in circles rocmi, 
luui ecnvuiH^d out their scandalous words louder and loudtt, as though 
they winiUi U^ ImmxI all over the world. And the Soul d tram th€S3 like 
tho huutixi stag, and at evoiy stop stumbled against sharp flin'^ Fx<Deg^ that 
la>' iu the i^atlu ** How came thow sharp stones here? T*itT kck like 
UH>ni> withon^ U'«vv^ lying on the ground.** 

*" l^M'ry stoiH' is for $oiue incautious won! thou hast spoket:, wL: k ^y 
as a stiuuMiivc-Mvvk in tl>y ntighlx»ur's path, which woonlxi thy 
Kn\rV ht>*rt tar more ;$)Ciiv]^- and dix^i^y than these sharp dirts *»: 
thy t\\>f 

** A'.**! 1 wvvr ouvV th.niiiht of ihjur si^Kd the &«e:1 
Ai>d tKv^' w¥rd$ v\f tlx' Uv^i^ rang thi»u^ the air« " Jad;« 

'^ W l«vc all ^Muncd." said the ^"uiU new^verisr fr- 
K^^.fV.tA^^nw.l. ** 1 hiTv kt f4 tbt Law aai the GoEfiiel. I baw a.i 
1 cv^uUL 1 am xk^ «i oibi:J^ arv T 

Axxi is: h:^ drt«ai this c^aa now siood at the gates «f Hen«K» 
Avv* VI X^ c3axOi\i the tiLtruKt^ iz^^iiiivd, ** Wbk> ait tbc« ? TsaZ 
fi. ih, and s^^ ;: lo tae a thj 
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" I have faithfully kept the Commandments, I have humbled myself in 
the eyes of the world, I haye preserved myself free from the pollution of 
intercourse with sinners, I have hated and persecuted evil, and those who 
practise it, and I would do so still, yea, with fire and sword, had I the power." 

" Then thou art one of Mohammed's followers?" said the Angel. 

" I ? a Mohammedan ?— never !" 

'"He who strikes with the sword shall perish by the sword,' thus 
spake the Son ; His religion thou knowest not. It may be that thou art 
one of the children of Israel, whose maxim is, ' An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,' — ^art thou such ?" 

" I am a Christian." 

" I see it not in thy faith or in thine actions. The law of Christ is the 
law of forgiveness, love, and mercy." 

"Mercy!" The gracious echo of that sweet word thrilled through 
infinite space, the gates of heaven opened, and the Soul hovered towards 
the realms of endless bliss. 

But the flood of light that streamed forth from within was so dazzlingly 
bright, so transcendently white and pure, that the Soul shrank back as 
from a two-edged sword, and the hynms and harp-tones of Angels mingled 
in such exquisite celestial harmony as the earthly mind has not power 
either to conceive or to endure. And the Soul trembled and bowed itself 
deeper and deeper, and the heavenly light x)enetrated it through and 
through, and it felt to the quick, as it had never truly felt before, the 
burden of its own pride, cruelty, ftod siu. 

" What I have ^'ione of good in the world, that did I because I could 
not otherw^, but the etii t'lat I did — ^that was of myself !" 

This cot>foi£ii'^n n:ws wniiif^ from him; more and more the man felt 
dazzkd nji overpowered by the pure light of heaven; he seemed falling 
into a^^asureless abyss, the abyss of his own nakedness and unworthiness. 
Slpmk into himself, humbled, cast out, unripe for the kingdom of heaven, 
shuddering at the thought of the just and holy Gkxi,— hardly dared he to 
gasp out, " Mercy!" 

And the face of the Angel at the portal was turned towards him in 
softening pity. " Mercy is for them who implore it, not claim it ; there is 
Mercy also for thee. Turn thee, child of man, turn thee back the way 
thou camest to thy clayey tabernacle ; in pity is it given thee to dwell in 
dust yet a little while. Be no longer righteous in thine own eyes ; copy 
Him who with patience endured the contradiction of sinners ; strive and 
pray that thou ma^est become poor in spirit, and so mayest thou yet 
inherit the Kingdom." 
J' Holy, loving, glorious for ever shalt thou be, oh erring human spirit !" 
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— ^thus rang the chorus of Angels. And again oyerpowered by those trans- 
cendent melodies, dazzled and blinded by that excess of pnrest light, the 
Soul again shrank back into itself. It seemed to be falling an infinite 
depth ; the celestial mnsic grew fiEunter and fointer, till common earthly 
sights and sounds dispelled the idsion. The rays of the early morning sun 
foiling fall on his fiftce, the cheerful crow of the vigilant cock called the 
sleeper np to pray. 

Inexpressibly hnmbled, yet thankful, he arose and knelt beside his bed. 
*' Thon, who hast shown me to myself, help me now, that I may not only 
do justly, but love mercy, and walk humbly with my God Thou, who 
hast convicted me of sin, now purify me, strengthen me, that, though ever 
unworthy of Thy presence, I may yet, supported by Thy Love, dare to 
ascend into Thine everlasting light 1" 

The Vision was his; be the lesson, the prayer, also ours. 
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